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Dedication 


This book is dedicated to a belief in the value of the 
study of the home. Nothing has more influence on a 
person’s capacity for happiness than the experiences 
had in the parental home; nothing that an individual 
creates is more significant than the environment 
established for others in one’s own home. 

The understandings that the home economics student 
acquires of human relationships, decisions, values, and 
processes involved in daily living in the home equip 
her to make a iinique contribution to our country’s 
economic life and to increase her personal satisfactions 
as a homemaker. 



Preface 


PURPOSE 

This book has been written to acquaint high school and college students 
with the areas of specialization m home economics, with the occupations 
home economists enter, and with the nature of their preparation for those 
occupations It may also be helpful to parents, teachers, and guidance 
counselors as they talk with students about college and career objectives 

What IS a home economist? What aie her areas of specialization^ 
If we think of all knowledge as information about mankind, then home 
economists are specialists in the study of man, his home, and his family 
Home economists study family needs for food, clothing, and shelter, 
ways to evaluate existing products and methods used to satisfy these 
needs, and the methods of reasoning involved m creating relevant new 
solutions to problems in these areas Home economists study the ways 
m which families make decisions about the use of time, money, and 
energy m accomplishing the work of the home, the criteria families apply 
m making these decisions, and the ways in which families evaluate the 
outcomes of their decisions Home economists study the psychological 
relationships among members of families and the effects of these relation- 
ships on family members, particularly upon the development of children 
These areas of specialization result m certain conventional departments 
of home economics at the college level, namely. Food and Nutrition, 
Textiles and Clothing, Housing and Design, Household Economics and 
Management, Child Development and Family Relationships There are 
two other departments commonly found in home economics Home 
Economics Education, which uses information from all five departments 
mentioned, and Institution Management, which pertains to feeding 
and/or housing large numbers of people' Each of these departments is 
identified with one or more occupational opportunities 

^ These were department btles of the New York Slate College of Home Economics 
in 1962 Department titles vary among colleges For instance, in another college of 
home economics, Housing and Equipment may be grouped together instead of 
Housing and Design, and design may be taught m a department called Art Applied 
to the Home 

1) 
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SCOPE 

The vocational fields discussed m tlus book are limited to ^hat a 

student graduating with a bachelor’s degree inight enter ^ Alddional 
opportunities exist for the person with a masters or doctors degree in 
one of the departments of home economics And since undergraduate 
work in home economics includes courses m the basic sciences, arts, 
and humanities, as well as courses m the various areas of home economics, 
a home economist may take graduate work m practically any area of s^dy 
and thus add to her employment opportunities the occupations of those 
par^cular fields For example, a student concentrating in interior design 
may go on for graduate work m fine arts, a student concentrating in 
textiles may continue toward a graduate degree m chemistry, provided 
she has included sufficient hours of chemistry and other prerequisites 
among her undergraduate courses along with her work in home economics 


PLAN 

In selecting the material for this book the author has been influenced 
by the following statement of Robert Hutchins 

Wherever possible, workmen should be artists, their work should be the 
application of knowledge or science and known and enjoyed by them 
as such They should, if possible, know what they are doing, why 
what they are doing has the results it has, why they are doing it, and what 
constitutes the goodness of the things produced They should understand 
what happens to what they produce, why it happens in that way, and 
how to improve what happens They should understand their relations 
to others cooperating m a given process, the relation of that process to 
other processes, the pattern of them all as constituting the economy of the 
nation, and the bearing of the economy on the social, moral, and political 
life of the nation and the world * 

The organization of eacb chapter is based upon an outline designed 
to cover the topics Dr Hutchins suggests The outline is presented in 
Chapter 1 

Most of the information presented here about occupations for home 
economists was obtained first hand from people employed m eacb area 
The author interviewed home economists in various types of positions 
and read numerous reports of interviews held by students in the New 
York Stale College of Home Economics with people employed in the 
various positions discussed To maintain the reader’s awareness that 
the descnptions come from people actually engaged m the work and to 
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preserve the flavor of their opinions, the text has a number of paraphrased 
quotations. 

Another characteristic of the presentation is an emphasis on the 
subjective aspects involved in choosing and being happy in a given 
professional field. Intelligent students often have difficulty in deciding 
what vocational field to enter. Ability is scarcely a consideration, since 
they have the ability necessary for a wide variety of occupations. 
Subtler factors seem to tip the scales of decision toward one area or 
another— particularly factors reflecting the individual’s feelings about 
herself and about the work in that field. 

Reference has been made to the paper work connected with a position, 
because a person’s work can be described obj'ectively by collecting the 
papers which that individual has to process and by determining where 
they originate, what their purposes are, and where a given employee 
refers these papers when he has completed his part of the organization’s 
total job. Chapter 5 includes sufficient figures to illustrate this statement. 

Finally, since most of us are dependent upon our own employment or 
that of some other person for our financial support, and since remunerative 
work takes so much of each person’s lifetime, what happens to a person 
in connection with his work can have as much influence on his outlook 
as do parental influences, religious experiences, or school-implanted 
ideologies. The kind of work one does and the way one does it influence 
not only one’s own character, but also the character of one’s fellow 
employees and the group one serves. Hence there are references to the 
value judgments involved in work and the factors influencing them. 
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Choosing an Area of 
Specialization 


The first important academic decision a student must make after being 
admitted to college is the choice of her departmental major Students ar- 
rive at college in various stages of certainty regarding the decision about a 
major For many, just getting to college has been the dominant goal for so 
long that they want to draw a breath before making another big decision 
Some students already know the vocation that particularly interests them 
and have chosen the college with this vocation in mind Others chose 
their college or university because of its general reputation, and are pri 
manly interested in obtaining a degree 
Students also vary in the urgency they feel about making a decision 
regarding the vocational area within a subject matter major that they 
prefer Some cannot relax until they know exactly what they are going 
to do Some seem not to be aware that they might work at all until 
graduation is a few months away Most students have made some decision 
by the end of their sophomore year If a student has not made a decision 
by that time she may ha\ e to take an additional summer’s study, or more, if 
she chooses a field with a large number of required courses Many students 
change their major at least once dunng their college career This change 
comes when a student finds she does not do so well in particular courses 
as she thought she would or if she finds new areas of interest which she 
had not known about before coming to college 

Women students are in a somewhat different situation from men m 
thinking about the future and what they might do vocationally, since 
most of them plan to marry', and arc uncertain about how long or to 
wlnt extent they want to be involved in a career Many girls feel they 
want to work until tliey arc married, or after thev are married until (he 
first youngster is bom Others feel that thev will also want to rtlum to 
work after tlicir children arc m school Some plan to work onlv unlit 
llicir husbands finish their education Some expect to combine a puniost 
fill career with marriage Some hope never to have to work outside ihcir 
1 
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home A college girl s decision about her preparation for a career is fre- 
quently influenced by her matnmonial progress A girl who would not 
think of being a teacher vihen she enters college may find the field at- 
tractive when she becomes engaged during her )unior year 

IMPORTANCE OF THE DECISION 

The decision about one’s major field of study and the positions to 
which it leads is a very important one It affects one’s ultimate way of 
life as definitely as does the selecting of one’s mate Values, methods of 
reasoning, people with whom one associates, self-respect, income— all are 
affected by this choice 

While the student should realize the importance of the decision she 
makes in choosing an undergraduate major, it should be pomted out that 
she can return to college if she feels she wants to change her area of 
specialization, and if this choice is made after a year or two of work 
experience it may be made with added insight about her own values 
and how they can be satisfied vocationally 


WAYS TO EXPLORE POSSIBLE INTERESTS 

College major On the basis of their high school experience, students 
indicate a probable departmental major when they enter college Colleges 
usually designate someone in each department as an adviser for students 
nterested m that area From conferences with that individual and from 
onnermL'e! students, the student learns about 

course sen* ^r^li *** j 3rea of study and the significance of 

wT’ ‘’"''u J “ t>«angement assures the student 
prefers *■"!« she 

se^bhdm the htmrthfpraceiS^ T** bulletins are as 

colleces Even thniioi, r, j office, or a guidance center in most 

do,“, fs w"sl o I' ' '-‘■at she wants 

to overlook an arca-whrch mght ’be'^T**'*”**' 

does not know that it exists ® ^ ‘nteresl-simply because she 

tionabouUorata^supplSyra^rtsmft^'fi Id****? 

these experts use exnression^ Zh frustrating because 

reader LhZasTZZZZ ' them but not to the 

dwts, making ksson plans 

student may find it more helnful after „ “‘"S *“ the uninitiated The 

to someone engaged m the profession-preSw h“’*T“"‘’ ‘“v 
where she can illustrate what she does ™ 

Constdfing a guidance counselor A cuidanf^o ^ ^ 

gu aance counselor s special con 
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tribution to tlic student making a vocational choice is his familiarity with 
a variety of occupational fields and his experience with all kinds of people 
representing wide ranges of interests and abilities. 

A guidance counselor who is a psychologist can help a student who is 
upset because she is not doing well in the area she prefers, one who is 
unable to make a decision, or one who is having some other difficulty 
involving licr feelings about liersclf. A guidance counselor is trained to 
help a person discover herself and to help her take responsibility for 
herself. 

Knowing oneself. In selecting a vocation, a student is normally urged 
to consider whether or not she has the academic ability and the aptitudes 
or skills necessary to grasp the subject matter, and interests comparable 
to successful people already engaged in the vocation. Consequently, 
we have intelligence tests, aptitude tests, and interest inventories which 
help the student compare herself with others as one process in selecting 
a vocational field. 

If a student will take the initiative to talk to her professors about the 
probable quality of her future performance in a particular field, based on 
the knowledge and skill acquired in that course, she can learn more 
about her qualifications for different occupations within a field of special- 
ization than she can by accepting a judgment of herself as “average,” 
"above average,” or “below average,” according to the grade she receives. 

Another important factor seems to be how the student feels about her- 
self and the prospective field. Students’ conversations about their pro- 
fessional choices indicate that (hose who are doing well like what they 
are doing. They feel that their area of work is important, and they are 
proud to be identified with it. This can be illustrated by the experiences 
of one student. She was the daughter of a physician and the sister of a 
home economist who had become a successful hospital dietitian. When 
she entered college she thought she too should do something related to 
medicine. She took the necessary courses in chemistry and home econom- 
ics to complete two years of the curriculum in dietetics; her work in these 
courses was average, but it was a struggle— she was not getting any 
“lift” or enjoyment from it. Each summer she worked with children on a 
city playground. In talking with her guidance counselor she indicated that 
she knew she would like working with children but that it was easy for her, 
and she became aware of the fact that she felt that college, to be worth- 
while, should be “hard.” She did feel that helping children was important, 
but it was not until her junior year that she felt she could trust her own 
judgment about its being as important as a career in science. She changed 
to a major in child development and family relationships. Her grades 
continued average, but she enjoyed what she was learning about so much 
that she learned in a different way. She no longer' was memorizing mate- 
rial for examinations; she was learning because she wanted to know and 
to use the information. 
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liome A college girls decision about her preparaUon for a career is fre- 
quently influenced by her matrimonial progress A girl who would not 
think of being a teacher vhen she enters college may find the field at 
tractive when she becomes engaged during her junior year 

IMPORTANCE OF THE DECISION 

The decision about one’s major field of study and the positions to 
which it leads is a very important one It affects one’s ultimate way of 
life as definitely as does the selecting of one’s mate Values, methods of 
reasoning, people with whom one associates, self respect, income— all are 
affected by this choice 

While the student should realize the importance of the decision she 
makes in choosing an undergraduate major it should be pointed out that 
she can return to college if she feels she wants to change her area of 
specialization, and if this choice is made after a year or two of work 
experience it may be made with added insight about her own values 
and how they can be satisfied vocationally 


WAYS TO EXPLORE POSSIBLE INTERESTS 

College major On the basis of their high school experience, students 
indicate a probable departmental major when they enter college Colleges 
usually designate someone m each department as an adviser for students 
interested in that area From conferences with that individual and from 
I*'* for students, the student leams about 

j gtven area of study and the significance of 
of contaci*\vIth^’ ° l"™l, arrangement assures the student 

prete ™ ■" ‘he area she thinks she 

scmUed"in tlin I'tl'*’ magazine articles, and bulletins are as 

c^^es Even ''T f center in most 

to do It IS wise to md’ ** aZ *he knows exactly what she wants 

to ovrfook an area-vvhmh mgh °bl''ri‘r'‘’ 

docs not kmow that it exists ^ ^ ^ mterest-simply because she 

.mS::e’:Zss™S;“ •’■e informa 

these experts use expressions vL^ ? frustrating because 

reader Such phraseTasTeu are famihar to them hut not to the 

did!, mahng lesson plans conveySe ““ modi^d 

student may find it more lielnfiTet. ™aaning to the uninitiated The 

to someone engaged m the professL^frelmb W '“k 

where she can illustrate what she does'^ 

Consulting n guidance counselor A guidance counselor-s special con 
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Staff The source of financial support also determines who lias the final 
authority in decision-making 

2 Place m organization slrticfiire The personnel of every organiza- 
tion can be thought of m a “line and staff” arrangement showing uho is 
responsible for carrying out the functions of the organization There is 
the #1 Supervisor who is responsible foi the entire organization There 
are usually several #2 Supervisors, each of ^\hom has responsibility for 
some major activity of the organization There may be a #3, a #4 Super- 
visor, and so on down the scale Each supervisor can be described by the 
number and kind of responsibilities he carries, b> the importance of the 
decisions he makes for the organization, by the people whose work he 
supervises, and by the person to whom he reports 
The position of a particular occupation within the structure of the 
organization can be diagrammed (sec Fig 1-1) If tlie occupation is 
essential in getting the work done, it is considered a “line” job For ex- 
ample, anyone directly connected with selling is performing a “line” 
function in a retail store A person who keeps the account books for 
the store, on the other hand, is considered “staff” He is performing a 
service for the store, but he is not engaged directly m the activity 
for which the store exists His job depends upon the store's staying 
in business through the activities of the sales personnel 
Top management is most concerned with line occupations since these 
are vital to the organization An excellent employee performing in a line 
occupation is very valuable to the organization 
3 Policies and standards An organization’s policies and standards 
determine the means by which it achieves its objectives Where the de 
cisions are made about policies and standards determines whether the 
atmosphere of the organization is autocratic or democratic In some 
organizations, these decisions are made by the #1 Supervisor alone, 
m others, each supervisor makes those decisions pertaining to his section 
and in others the organization attempts to work as a whole with each 
person’s contribution to solving any of the problems of the organization 
a welcome one 

It IS in the area of policies and standards that an employee may en 
counter major conflicts with his personal values, particularly when, in the 
course of carrying out his responsibilities he is expected to do something 
which conflicts with his own values The kind of person he is and will be, 
is affected by the decision he makes A persons philosophy of life is 
not a neat set of 'I believeY culled from the noblest ideas he has read, 
it IS his way of life—the premises he accepts, the decisions he makes and 
the acts he performs There are a number of ways a person may handle 
a situation in which his values conflict with the values of those with 
whom he works For example, he may change his personal values as he 
sees people in better paying jobs have different standards from his own, 
he may do what is expected, excuse himself from responsibility, and try 
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Tangible evidence from work experience obtained after classes or in 
the summers can also help a student find which areas are most suitable 
for her The art student who takes a part time job showing slides for 
a lecturer in the design department and the prospective teacher who 
takes a summer camp job will discover, early in their college years, those 
additional strengths and weaknesses m themselves which make their 
career decisions sound 


SOURCES OF SATISFACTION IN WORK 

The work one chooses to do should be satisfying Many job descriptions 
list the advantages and disadvantages of a particular job, but it is mis 
leading to ignore the fact that satisfaction with a job is a matter of the 
nature of the person holding it It is also true that there are some less 
pleasant tasks in every job One reason is that every job requires a number 
of different abilities We like to do those things which we do well, and 
we do not do all things equally well Another reason is the value each of 
us attributes to different phases of our work There are some tasks that 
have to be performed whether or not we think they are challenging and 
call for special ability 

The reasons people give tor liking or disliking certain features of 
tlieir «ork can be summarized, however and used to provide a back 
ground for the over all consideration of work 
In each of the following chapters 

inWni”' f •>'« sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

■idm!r,i l"’ "u T o'gonrcobon for which one works, how it is 
administered, and the duties of ones osvn occupation within tke organi 

bcMnnv 'aX® Employers have difierent objectives To 

obicctiies nn hi 0 1 orcd to reach them These 

method of classification doM not“re!ulu„ 

^^amtdc, but the reason for the educational activity is ultimately proHt 

Tile primary source of financial support for nr„Rf i 
tions comes from the sales of their S I "’“’■'"8 ”8“”“ 

govemment subsidies Educatiimal aL 

ported by lares and mfts nrmiar.1 i ™ue organizations are sup 

0.C pcmpl “rn'‘Th:T-= 

of any organization determines the amount oTr "'’’’’I' 

This ,n turn aficets the scope of aetivilies "he S 
the salaries it ean pay, and the quality of the 37?”" °i 

M y tne people it can attract to its 
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to maintain two concepts of liimself— one liis “real” self, and the other 
his self as an employee; he may differ with the others and try to change 
their standards; or he may leave the job and search for another, more 
compatible. On the other liand, leaving the job may conflict with other 
values, such as providing for one’s family or for oneself. 

4. Major function. The function or functions of an organization or a 
part of an organization can be described by noting the people whom it 
serves. Every job helps a person or persons in some way. (One of the 
most frequent statements students make in connection with choosing 
a vocation is that they want to “help” people.) In our free enterprise 
system, a new organization comes into existence when someone sees some 
unsatisfied or insufficiently satisfied need of people. Each organization 
distinguishes itself by the means it offers of satisfying those needs. The 
activities of the personnel filling the various occupations of the organiza- 
tion are devoted to planning for or with its clientele on how to meet these 
needs and then in carrying out the plans made. In the process, records 
are kept and, as each stage is completed, reports of its effectiveness are 
made. These reports become the basis for future plans. 

5. Other functions. In addition to the major function of his job, each 
individual has a variety of other duties to perform. 

6. Typical day. Although occupations vary in the number and variety 
of responsibilities a person in them carries, it is usually possible to 
describe a typical day when the person is fulfilling his major responsibility, 
and in this way to assess the relative amount of time he spends working 
with people, ideas, or things. 

The second section deals with the factors which create an atmosphere 
of well-being when a favorable degree of each is present. 

1. Employment opportunities. Any factor which affects demand for 
or the supply of people with ones knowledge and skills influences how 
one feels about one’s field. Everyone likes to be in demand, and feels 
threatened when it is hard to find suitable employment. 

If the supply of people qualified for a given occupation remained 
constant, demand would increase as the number of organizations employ- 
ing people in this particular occupation increased. 

A high turnover rate created by people leaving an occupation increases 
demand. This is a favorable condition if people leave the job by choice 
rather than because of dissatisfach'on with the position. 

It is considered favorable if the occupation is available in many 
places geographically. It is particularly difficult for married women who 
want to work in their field of specialization to “go where the job exists.” 

Special qualifications designated by the employer, such as preferences 
for employees of* a given age, race, religion, marital status, or degree or 
recency of experience in the field may be favorable or unfavorable depend- 
ing upon whether or not one meets the requirements. Age, marital 



Merchandise Manager 



Fig 1 1 Chart of merchandising organization (Bepnnted with permission 
from John W Wingate, Buying for Retail Stores, 3ril cd Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ Frenhce Hall, Inc , 1953, p 54) 
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may actually be more desirable depending upon the length of time a 
person expects or wants to be employed by a given organization 

Women students often say that salary is not so important to them as 
the type of work they will do Since salary iigures are quickly outdated, 
salaries for occupations described here are in terms of comparisons with 
high school teachers^ salaries 

Cost of travel to and from work should not be overlooked in evaluating 
a prospective salary 

If one works for a sales organization, discounts given employees on 
purchases of the company’s merchandise may provide savings which m 
directly augment one’s salary Similarly, meals or clothing provided by the 
organization represent additions to one's salary 

Also, the number of weeks of vacation affects the weekly rate of pay 
for the actual time worked 

5 Hours People who are paid an hourly rate with "time and a half 
for overtime usually work a fixed number of hours per week People on 
salary with given responsibilities, however, are expected to work until 
they get the job done Bigger salaries, more responsibilities, and bigger 
worries go together They add up to more time spent thinking about 
one’s work— evenmgs and weekends as well as actual working hours go 
into the job The people who go furthest, however, are often the ones 
who like their work and enjoy making decisions and solving problems 

6 Vacattons Each organization has its own vacation policy The im 
portant factors are the length of vacation, the time of year it must be 
taken, and the order of preference among the employees in setting up the 
vacation schedule 

7 Security People like to feel they can remain in a given position as 
long as they like provided they are doing satisfactory work One gets most 
security from those jobs offering tenure Tenure is the right of the 
individual to continue in his present emplo)Tnent until compulsory retire 
ment age— with the exceptions that he can be dismissed for immoral 
conduct, gross neglect of duty, or if llie position he occupies is dis 
continued for a valid reason Tenure is a protection for the employee, it 
means he cannot lose his job if the administrative personnel of the 
orgamzahon changes It has the disadvantage of sometimes continuing 
a less competent person in a job because he was hired at a time when he 
was the most competent person that could be found 

Mmimum security positions are those with organizations which have 
income subject to wide fluctuations, so that one year they have mone> to 
employ people and the next >ear they have to drop some of their 
staff in order to reduce expenses 

There tends to be less secunt> in organizations where tliere is no 
stated policy pro\iding some guarantee of security and where decisions 
about hiring and finng people are in the hands of one person 
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status, and experience are particularly important considerations for the 
woman who wants to re enter her special field after having raised a family 
If the demand for people qualified for a given occupation remained 
constant, it would be favorable for die employee if the supply of people 
with his qualifications were limited A consideration here is not only 
the number of other people with ones own qualifications but the number 
of people with different educabonal backgrounds who can also perform 
well in the occupation 

2 People tLith whom one works It is a favorable circumstance if the 
person selecting the employee for a given occupation will be his im- 
mediate supervisor He then has some interest in the employee’s progress 
because his own reputation is involved since it is the work in his section 
of the organization that the employee will be performing In large 
organizations which hire many people, the employer may be in a separate 
personnel division In some cases prospective employees are interviewed 
by several people one of whom is the person who will be his immediate 
supervisor 

Some occupations require one to work with people with varying social 
and academic backgrounds The percentage of working time spent with 
individuals different from oneself and the particular working relationship 
with tliese other employees matters to some persons The extent to which 
this situation influences possible outside of-work friendships may be a 
consideration 


Within the same occupation there may be great differences m the call- 
ffil °! aBhated with one organization as compared to those 

affiliated wi h another, as a result of the policies and standards and of 
organizations The most favorable 

niouslv toeeth ™tl! feeling of a happy group working harmo 

niously together with everyone interested in making a success of the 

do^evm aTit mo *“ 
uo even a bit more than his share 

3 Physical environment The ^ , , i 

the character nf kl u which one works, 

.shings,dt:r,t?:taSt;framt^^^^^^^ 

about their work The sheer size of “Huence how people feel 

ence The extent to which ones own wo ® 

of other people, business machines Tnd T " 

people ’ storage space affects some 

4 Salary As students who have worked ^ i 

differs from gross salary by the deduc^„“ 7"’’ 
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In order to enter some areas of work, a masters degree is required. A 
small percentage of students continue their education through the doctor s 
degree. 

2. Professional associations. One way of keeping up to date in one's 
field and of maintaining contacts with others in that field is to join the 
professional associations identified with the area. All home economics 
graduates may join the American Home Economics Association. 

The American Home Economics Association was incorporated in 1909. 
The organizational units of the Association are the state home economics 
associations in the 50 states and comparable associations in the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. The Association fimctions through its pro- 
fessional sections, subject-matter sections, and committees.* 

When a person joins the Association, she indicates both a subject-matter 
section and a professional section which are most interesting to her. The 
subject-matter sections correspond to college majors; they are: 

Art 

Family Economics— Home Management 
Family Relations and Child Development 
Food and Nutrition 
Housing and Household Equipment 
Textiles and Clothing 

The professional sections indicate the occupational field with which 
the member is identified; they are: 

Colleges and Universities 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 

Extension Service 

Health and Welfare 

Home Economists in Business 

Horae Eonomists in Homemaking 

Institution Administration 

Research 

College Chapters 

3. Professional journals and other publications. Reading the publica- 
tions connected with one's area of specialization is another way of keep- 
ing in touch with recent research and ne%v methods of work used by 
others in the same occupation. The official publication of the Americxm 
Home Ecxmomics Association is the Journal of Home Economics. It pub- 
lishes technical and general interest articles, news of activities, reports 
of research related to home and family life, and other information on 
home cconomics- 

4. Personal qualifications. Tlicrc is no heading, “Personal Qualifica- 


‘ American Home Economics Association, AIIEA Proeram 1962-19G4 (Washington, 
D.C.: AilEA, nd.). 
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8 Advancement Some persons like to select an organizabon which 
appeals to them and to stay there, working their way up as far as possible 
In that case it is desirable to seek employment with an organization ^Vlth 
a policy of promoting from within Others hke to move around, if they 
do not get promoted as fast as they want to be, they move to a more 
responsible position elsewhere This is a situation in which the number of 
employing organizations of a given type is an important factor in choosing 
a professional area 

9 Related opportunities There may be opportunities for advancement 
in related organizations where the identical functions may not be per- 
formed but where one’s knowledge and skills can be employed in other 
functions Here the breaddi or narrowness of one’s subject matter field of 
specialization is a factor in one’s mobility 


The third section deals with the background an individual must acquire 
to be prepared to enter a given occupation and the sources of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction which are part of meeting the requirements and mam 
taming ones abilities to perform in the occupabon 
1 Educational qualifications Students come to college with certain 
preconceptions concerning the kinds of courses they want to take Often 
they have no idea of how many courses they take m four years or of the 
Aar ’=>' requirements of 

ImnomTof, “I'*'®® proposed occupational field In home 

a nartimlar'e^* ° *here are some occupations for which 

~ f ^ — 

her Lin/:llXX“re/:?rT 

whether she IS as interested inAe n® 'nere is good reason to question 
want a particular field and are happy "’’'d 

courses may still want a number Kectoe7^£r„lrTT f 
to summer school, or by carrvme a t, i 

studies (if they are capable to OTh 

more pneral program while they are undSiad,,^ ® “ 

specialization as graduate studenb ““graduates and getting their 
A student often thinks of colW as a™ 
thinks of the four years of college as four years'of ed “ f ^ 

summer or part time work expenence as Lll af P’“ 

to help prepare for an occupation ' ostracumcular activities 
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tions in the occupational outline m this text because the same personal 
qualities seem to be desirable no matter what one’s field of specialization 
IS These qualities include 

Personal appearance— \oo\nng as attractive as one can and being well 
groomed 

Fnendhncss— being able to take the initiative in greeting others cor- 
dially and genuinely liking other people 

Reliability— being at work and being accurate m one s work 

Thoroughness-doing the job completely whether a supervisor is check 
mg or not 

Diligence— staying with a job unbl it is done, even when one gets 
bored or bred of it 


Indusfriousness— bemg a self starter, sensing what there is to be done 
widiout having to be told 

Tfusttcorthtness— being able to keep confidential information which is 
given in confidence or which one should have the good judgment 
to know his employer would not think appropriate to have dis 
cussed with outsiders 

Honesty— in all matters and paihcularly if one makes a mistake, in 
dicatmg It so that it can be rectified 

Conswentiousness-being willmg to do ones share and more Although 
being conscientious is desirable it is important not to be so eager 
mat one appears to be trying to take over someone elses work 
However if a supervisor or a co worker could use some assistance 
an offer to help will probably be appreciated Not only will it get 
e wor one more quickly but one learns more about how to do 
his mvn job effectively as he becomes aware of how it fits into 
io This in turn helps a person 

emnlnvp^^ thinks about new things he and his 

employer could do or better ways to do flungs they are already 

emrfree‘’Zrie whilT “ any job a desirable 

comparable to^a job students Academic work is 

characteristics and colTege 

develop these attributes WhenLi, !I t ““y opportunities to 

duection of her Zn IffeThe not „ 

she will pursue but also what kind of ^e^n^tdl 
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Preschool and Primary Grades 


EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 

Preschool is a collective term for nursery school and for kindergarten 
education Nursery schools are planned for three- and four-year-olds 
Occasionally some two year olds are admitted Kindergartens are planned 
primarily for five year-olds Here too, however, there may be some ex- 
ceptions some four and a-half-year-olds and some six year olds may be 
included 

Primary grades refer to Grades 1, 2, and 3 of the elementary school 

Obfectwes The basic goals of education are the same at every scholas- 
tic level the promotion of intellectual, social, emotional, and physical 
growth 

1 To develop for the regulation of one's personal and civic life a code of 
behavior based on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals 

2 To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in solv 
ing the social, economic, and political problems of one’s community, 
state, and nation 

3 To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the world 
and one’s personal responsibility for fostering international under 
standing and peace 

4 To understand the common phenomena m one’s physical environment, 
to apply habits of scientific thought to both personal and civic prob 
lems, and to appreciate the implications of scientific discoveries for 
human welfare 

5 To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own effectively 

6 To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment 

7 To maintain and improve one s own health and to cooperate actively 
and intelligently in solving community health problems 

8 To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural ac 
tivities as expressions of personal and social experience, and to partici 
pate to some extent in some form of creative activity 

9 To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying home life 

10 To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that will 

permit one to use to the full his particular interests and abilities 
13 
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11 To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and con 
structive thinking ' 

The acquisition of these attnbutes is a gradual process, each level of 
school contributes to and influences the process The basic goals in the 
preschool, as indicated by the comments of preschool teachers, stress 
emotional and social adjustment 


The nursery school helps the duld to learn to live with others I help 
to draw out the shy child or restrain the aggressive one * 


^ helps the child to acquire attitudes such as wilhngness 

to do things for himself, respect and obedience toward authority, and a 
^ participate will greatly de- 

child s success throughout school and m later life My most 
to sS Pheasant that first break from the home 

In^Kcl' S ^ tu °ther children. 

his mother ^ ® contact with someone other than 


Democroc!/, Vof l''( New°Yo^ Education for American 

•UiiWnt>,!L T; . Publishers, 1947), pp 50 58 

statements obtained horn teacLn'^m'tem'^^’rr^f chapter are paraphrased 
CoUese of Home 


tike part and^by^teacW^them ‘^bildn 

(Photograph courtesy of the rhythms on the piar 

Cornell University 1 College of Home Economu 
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Children begin to leam social graces in Ijndcrinrtcn— ho\\ to share 
things and how to get along with other people The\ Icim responabiIit\ 

I by cleaning up after themseUcs and putting thmcs a\\a\ 

^ It IS important to develop tlic child s diameter, ideals and basic social 
athtudes To do this I must be aware of each child s indivadiial abilities 
and encourage and compliment am sincere effort, ev'en though it doesn’t 
quite measure up to a giv en standard The nurserv scliool teaclicr must 
help to cultiv'ate the child s cunosilv about the world in which he lives 
through the use of animals stones and pictures The children become 
readmg consaous bj the vanous signs around the room and thev become 
au^re of numbers trough pla>ang with blocks bj collecting monev for 
milk and cookies and seeing the numbers on the tables at v\ hidi tiiev work 
Learning to listen is an important step The cliildren listen to teachers to 
other children to records and to stones The teacher can encourage tlie 
development of this skill b) telling stones m which the children take a 
part and teaching them to listen for certain rhvthms on the piano 


The morning health inspecbon, the rest period and toilet routines lielp 
Ae child acquire principles of hygiene The use of outdoor equipment 
and the manipulation of paint brushes, crayons, and scissors help him to 
develop muscular coordinahon 

Sources of financial support There are ver> few public nursery schools 
A study made by Dean showed tliat during tlie school )ear 1955-59 
only 45 per cent of the communihes in the United States witli 2500 or 
more population were offering tax supported programs of nursery school 
education * 

There are private nursery schools operated by individuals who charge 
a tuition fee for each child This money is used to hire te^chers to buv 
supplies and equipment and to provide a profit for the owner of the 
school There are cooperative nursery schools formed by groups of mothers 
who contribute funds to hire a teacher and help to staff the schools them 
selves They may also provide supplies nnd make and maintain the 
equipment themselves There are nursery schools operited by public 
welfare organizations such as settlement houses or community liouses 
which are supported through voluntary contributions to the Community 
Chest or a similar organization Some nursery schools are operated by 
churches, at these a fee may or may not be charged Other nursery schools 
are operated by colleges as demonstration schools for their students 

Kindergarten education is not compulsory, however Dein’s study 
showed that 70 4 per cent of the urban communities in the United States 
maintain public kindergartens as part of the elementary school * Other 
kindergartens are operated on a pnvate or pirochnl basis similar to 
nursery school arrangements 


•Shi'>rfP Dp-in Elemeniartj School Adminhtration and Organization A National 
Surrey of Practices and Policies U S Education and Wcl 

fare Bulletin OE 23006 (Washington 
Mhid p 18 


D C USCPO 1960), p 14 
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Facilities for primary grade inslraclion must be provided by every 
community in the United States and attendance at these schools (or at 
a comparable private institution) is compulsory 

PLACE IN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

The staff of a private nursery school or kindergarten is small It 
usually consists of a director, teachers, assistant teachers and someone to 
cook and to clean the rooms (if the teachers do not do this themselves) 
The director, who is usually a teacher also, is the #1 Supervisor The 
teachers and assistant teachers— as well as the custodial staff and cook- 
report to her (see Fig 21) 

The primary grades (and also those kindergartens which are part of 
the public elementary school) have a staff organization similar to that of 
the junior and senior high schools (see Fig 6 1, p 107) 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Tho qualiEcations of the teaching staff and the director are vital in 
u L educational experience in the preschool 

e'Jucational rather than a babysitting function 
i„ T O' development of cbildren and the 

permJiccr^^ ^ ^ through preschool ex 

numbeTind^ace m preschool and primary grades are the 

well sais mos^t n, °! For example. Denise Far 

e 'rS me cacW 7'"' recommend one teacher for every ten five 
teacher fo ‘ f'”' ®vcty eight four and three year olS, and one 

qua t> a'^dS J The physical space avaiiahle, the 

q alit> and kinds of equipment, and even such things as the amount of 
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window Space and ventilation affect the atmosphere of the surroundings 
In the elementary grades important policy decisions involve the nature 
of the curriculum, the amount of time to be spent on various parts of the 
curriculum, the groupings of students, the relationship of teachers and 
guidance staff, attitudes about discipline, and provisions for working with 
parents 


MAJOR FUNCTION PRESCHOOL 


People served Because of the way in \vhich nursery schools are fi 
nanced, nursery school children tend to be a homogeneous group If the 
nursery school is private, it draws children from an upper-level socio- 
economic group, if the nursery school is cooperative, the parents of the 
pupils tend to be of similar backgrounds, and if the school is associated 
with a welfare agency, its pupils tend to come from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds Kindergartens which are part of the public schools, on the 
other hand, tend to draw a typical socioeconomic cross section of the 
community which the school serves 
In any situation, however, a teacher may have in her class a child who 
IS exceptional in one way or another— that is, a child who differs, mentally, 
emotionally, or physically, from the other children in the class According 
to one director of special education, one can expect to find in any ran 
domly selected group of 200 children 


1 deaf child 

2 children who are hard of hearing 

1 blind child 

'I partiaffy sighted children 

2 orthopedically handicapped children 

1 child with a serious health problem such as diabetes, asthma, cardiac 

difficulty obesity, or malnutrition 
4 children with speech difficulties 

2 seriously emotionally unstable children 
2 intellectually gifted children 

4 rapid learners 

2 severely mentally retarded children 
4 mentally retarded but educable children 


In large communities, the local board of education may provide special 
classes for these children In smaller communities, the individual teacher 
must cope with this problem since there are not enough exceptional chil 
clren to warrant the establishment of spe«al classes 

Getting to know the needs of individuals served One way in which 
teachers learn about children’s needs in general is through college courses 
in child development and educational psychology There have been ex- 
tensive studies madCj^f the pattcms^f growth in children and of the 
factors which facili ^ inlubit * A strong influence on educa 
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tional planning for a number of years has been Havighurst’s definition 
of the developmental tasks of life Developmental tasks are the things 
one must learn at different stages of life if he is to be judged and to judge 
himself to be a reasonably happy and successful person Some— such as 
learning to walk— arise mainly from physical maturation, some— such as 
learning to read and to assume the duties and privileges of a citizen— 
arise from the cultural pressure of society and some— such as achieving 
a scale of values and philosophy of life— arise from personal values and 
aspirations of the individual Of particular interest to the preschool 
teacher are the developmental tasks of the first five years of life Accord 
mg to Havighurst these are 


blood 


1 Learning to walk, 

2 Learning to take solid foods 

3 Learning to talk, 

4 Learning to control the elimination of body wastes 

5 Learning sex differences and sexual modesty 
e Achieving physiological stability (salt and sugar content of the bl 

water content of the body basal metabolic rate heart rate, etc ), 

^ people? •“ parents, siblings and other 

Learning to distinguish right and wrong and developing a conscience * 

the charlcLTs^cs-J^^ 

with the Barents b tbb child through interviews 

school l™"!"the eWntsTf Reeling these needs At the pre- 

on arrival free olav tmAo j "" health inspection 

singing, playing rhythm instn^me nclmties (dancing 

discussions, nature Ibservalim comm ’ T 

can be tahen on trips or neopie from tb children 

school), rest periods, snal periods andV°T™“'' 

activities lunchtime, toilet and cashing 

Some of the principles folIowMl i 
periods of great physical activity with n 

portunitics for greatest physical artim. ^ “=hvities, providing op 
d.a) when the children arj fresh alid 
of activities to give the chtld some fcelmrnX 

to cvpcct, and keeping in mind tl,„ security as he learns what 

attention span, interests, and fears muscular development, 

of ntirscT) school and kindcrvarteo , “S'* 8™“? Tl'c activities 

children are a little older, them attention spTn^ 1 ''■"‘•‘=''Sarten 

longer, hence, a particu- 

• Robert; HaMKJmrst Dciclooment^r T^.i 
Longmans, Green «, Co I„c, pp Educoflon, 2nd ed (New fork 
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lar activity may be scheduled for a longer period in the kindergarten 
than in the nursery school Kindergarten children have better muscular 
control and better coordination than the three- and four year olds so that 
they try more difficult tasks with the same kmds of materials 

In some kindergartens a great deal of emphasis is placed on preparing 
the children for the first grade, in which case the program may be more 
rigidly structured than m the nursery school For example, one kinder- 
garten teacher explained that 

It IS necessary for every teacher to hand in a plan book, usually once a 
week or once every two weeks The Elementary Education Department 
of the city publishes a Theme of Interest, and this must appear at the 
head of each plan The kindergarten teachers in each school usually work 
together and try to work on the same umts at about the same time The 
children concentrate on one topic for a week or longer I hang up pictures 
pertaining to this topic, the children make things and draw pictures, 
using this topic as the theme, they read books and have discussions 
about the current theme For example, dunng the first week of Janu- 
ary, the theme was time clocks, seasons, and months Each class started 
with a discussion about the meaning of “time ” ( One item mentioned 
was “the proper time for going to bed ”) During this discussion penod 
I asked questions and got the children to relate their own feelings and 
experiences 

The rest of the day’s program was correlated with the theme Songs 
having to do with clocks were learned, some of them had hand motions— 
clapping and pointing During the rhythm penod, the problem presented 
was “to swing like a grandfather clock” Dunng the free play penod, 
some children drew clocks, cut them out, and pasted hands on them 

Executing the plan The teachers understanding of children is more 
important than any specific plan in encouraging learning and growth to 
take place Preschool teachers often describe themselves as part mother, 
part friend, part teacher, and part psychologist Dr Dorothy Baruch, a 
preschool director, describes how a preschool teacher functions 

Mary Ellis, the teacher, sits on one of the low chairs, fresh in a smock 
of flowered print She is, as she often expresses it, ‘Busy \vith both eyes”, 
one eye on the pad on which she is writing, the other eye on what is hap 
pening among the children around her— watchful for occurrences that will 
call her from observing to entenng more actively into what the children 
are doing How often she has thought of those most important 

words “Each child to be guided according to his own needs ’ Hmv 
to tell what his needs are^ That takes skill and knowledge and— yes, artis 
try A teacher must always see a child’s needs in terms of as much of his 
whole self, as much of his whole life as she can fathom His fears, 
his defenses the many things that have happened to him since his 

birth Father, mother, sisters, brothers— these are all a part of his life 
Often guidance of a child involves seeing him against an interweaving 
pattern of his relationships to each of his family members and of their 
relationships to each other. 

Mary Ellis looks around Her glance rests on Selby Selby has been here 
just three weeks 'He still sits/ Mar) Ellis sighs Sclb> so far has done 
just that He has sat perpctuall}, just staring out into space His onl> 
words 1n\e come m protesting m)Id]> but rcpentcdl> at wlinlevcr is liap 
pening, *'M) mother doesn’t want me to do it ” 
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His mother has brought him up in his three and-a half years of hfe as 
“perfectly” as she has known how So she has told Mary Ellis He had 
been trained early not to wet, he had been trained always to say “please” 
and “thank you’ , he had been framed never to touch things in the living 
room, never to touch things anywhere, m fact, without permission Poor 
little mother of Selby, thinks Mary Ellis She is so fluttery, so insecure, 
so unsure of herself socially— thrown from life m a country village into a 
life where she must entertain and uphold certain functions necessary as 
the wife of a man whose busmess depends upon his social contacts No 
wonder Selby s mother has wanted him to have the politeness and fault- 
lessness which she feels so lacking m herself Selby will have to learn 
gradually, and he will leam as he lives with other children m the preschool 
and his mother comes to see his needs His mother, too, will be able to 
understand gradually that children have to investigate and touch, even 
smell and taste, to become acquainted with the world around them 
but Selby now needs much encouragement She holds out a hand to 
him, smiles and says “Hello. Selby Want to walk with me^’ He clutches 
her hand Slmvly they walk “See, Selby, those buckets in the sand?’ 

H all the children to play 

halls and j continues and patiently points out 

nla ® 1'*“’ P""'" “A" Selby to 

K th^ lllv tnv 1 r t'°"' ■■ PoAaps tf he can cbng 

docs iX mc ‘"Stod of to her hand He 

stands doe m arm A ^ moves a small table near where Selby 

she repeats “All for vn ^sh him is put beside it With a final smile 
Stlby S’ This IS '''“V And 

Ellis realizes that at lasf Selbv wV l-*'^ materials m the preschool Mary 
“Come on up” kty ^ ^ 

)ung!c gym ^ down to George from the top of the 

.Mary Ellis can predict George’s renlv-"! nanV » 

at homT'hreryran He has an older s.ster 

rally he cannot compete Ho d capable, brilliant child Natu 

refrain, carries oveXm his thmo v°‘ ‘ ^ 

Mary Elhs sits down beside him preschool 

George," she says, wrinklinir un around his shoulders 

“Is sister good at climbincF'^she asls'^ra grinning He grins back 
good, George confides ‘That dne^ ’i. ® ^^rifidential tone “Awful 

mgly She is ghd he is facme u “Yon reassur- 

vou don't do it as well as sjsier Sho ..t doesn’t matter if 

She can climb bettor than \ou mst tie ° bigger, you know 

over there She points ’ *n »u can climb better than Buster 
y®™ 'vhere the two year olds are 

of red Thelma « hllSg too^l'^omTand roundish blobs 

is to this talking that Mary Ellis is hstenmt^^? rhythmically to herself. It 
mg dowTi “I ni painting a turtle ” Thplm^ Mary Elhs is writ 

nother leg and ’nothcr leg Hcres Hls "here’s his leg, and 

dir^tly over the reddest part of the hlok *.v’ AU the details go m 
is discernible, the legs and tail lost in °"^y roundish form 

Mao Elhs recall, 

for the past daj, the torto^e Theta" 

end of the yard, peacefully shossrng Ihif w ’ "T ‘he far 

■ng till, th.cl. pink tongue as he bites 
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deliberately at a lettuce leaf TTielma has been literally petrified, stiff 
with fright, each one of the past days whenever her path has necessitated 
her going at all near the tortoise She would have nothing to do with him 
Yet here she is becoming acquainted by projecting his round body, legs, 
tail, and all onto her paper, projecting, too, her fear out of herself into 
the world, for she is talking about it now ‘Big tortoise, naughty tortoise, 
fraidy tortoise, he’s fraidy, evyone fraidy ” Pause, vigorous 

strokes, jabs of the brush at the tortoise, a dip of the brush into blue 
paint, and wide blue strokes viciously annihilating every last inch of the 
tortoise Thelma has accomplished complete destruction of her enemy 
She can feel, perhaps, more fnendly toward him now Yes, for she goes 
on to announce to the wind and the trees, to everyone and to no one at 
all, ‘Tm not afraid of that ol’ tortoise ” 

“We’ll see what we shall see,” thinks Mary Ellis Fifteen minutes later 
she sees The only way to the house for orange juice is past the tortoise 
Thelma goes past \vithout tears, skirting as widely as she can, but for the 
first time without tears 

Again the pad comes from Mary Ellis’s pocket She must write this 
down in order to keep track of progress and report accurately to Thelma’s 
mother 

Over there are Louis and Mollie Invariably they fight when they play 
together She had better stand near, as they are of the scalping vanety 
She does not want to separate them altogether but rather to give them 
short chances to learn how to get along with each other Just then her eye 
catches Madeline Madeline is soaked She will have to go m and change 
her clothes Mary Ellis is about to say, as she would to most of the chil 
dren, “You need to go in and change clothes,” but she holds herself back 
If she does that, Madeline will start, then wander off evasively to some 
thing else Better wait until she can leave Louis and Mollie and see that 
Madeline actually carries through her request Madeline is being brought 
up behveen two fires, Grandmother and Mother Grandmother tells her 
one thing Mother tells her just the opposite The mother has not yet faced 
her dependence on her own mother nor that she resents this dependence 
within herself She is forever giving opposite commands This is her 
means of asserting independence although she is not conscious of it 
Madeline in consequence never knows what is what And so, for comfort’s 
sake, she evades everything and ignores requests Finally Louis and 
Mollie separate, and Mary Ellis can attend to Madeline What next?^ 

It IS clear that in the preschool the objective is not merely to provide 
a place for a child to play, but also to see that his experiences help him 
to solve his problems of dealing with the world around him 
The people who like nursery school tcaclung like helping children with 
the “beginnings” of things As one teacher said “Everything is new and 
alive to children, and so it becomes the same for me ” The comments of 
some preschool teachers provide insight into the satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions of their work* 

Young children arc delightful Tlic> come to the kindergirlen as un 
trained babies, t!ic kindergarten teacher makes them social beings Tlicre 
is no sillibus to cmer, tlie program is flexible Children arc eager to leam 

* Dorothy W Baruch, Porcnfi and Children Co fo School (Chicago Scott, Fores 
man and Company, 1939), pp 390-91, 393 £M, 399 
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and responsive At this age their work is creative, revealing their inner- 
most thoughts and vivid imaginations The mam problem is keeping 
everyone in the class interested m what is going on because of the wide 
span in interest levels Watching the children accomplish some new and 
difficult feat is very satisfying But I must admit that taking off 150 snow 
suits a week and puttmg on 300 boots can at times become more than a 
little monotonous 

Teaching the sime thing continuously sometimes gets boring A teacher 
should switch grades occasionally, both she and the class would benefit 
from the stimulation of the fresh matenal Also, I feel that daily associa 
tion with children narrows my own intellectual development 


MAJOR FUNCTION PRIMARY GRADES 

People served Six-, seven , and eight-year-olds make up the primary 
gra e group The children may have similar or diverse social and eco- 
nomy backgrounds Like the preschool teacher, the primary grades 
teacher may have excepUonal children in her group 

mdioidua!, served From a theoretrcal 

larb of mddlTldhood te'llf “ 

2 BmS for ordinary games, 

3 Learning lo gjl along rSge“3es“ 

, Learning an appropriate sex role, ’ 

0 Developing COT^ptT calculating, 

thinking, ^ everyday living— necessary for 

8 Se'r'etS a“TmvTr’"’'’ 

basically democratic' ' social groups and institutions which are 

Many children who enter the first l 
ery school or kindergarten sn ^ u attended either nurs- 

also a part of the obiectivei of thp preschool education are 

to read, to write, and to do arithinpr'"^"'^? However, learning 

istics of the primary grades as comr.*^ ^'Stinguishmg character- 

onc teacher said pared to the preschool program As 

The first responsibility of a first PmH*. i. 
for advancement to another made hv Loi prepare the child 

^ *^dls If a child should fail tn to-, master the compulsory 

'Jill be handicapped throughout the nf grade, he 

through his lifetime Tlie teacher f#***!® * school years, probably 

she knows she has succeeded in teachm!^ jv"^\°/,^,<^complishment when 
subjects »?acning the child how to cope with his 

Deternwung a satisfactory plan for nicciinr, . 

grades, the teacher’s phnnmc for her ^ primary 

^ IS mnuenced by the type 


• Ilavighursl, op cit , pp 17.25 
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of curriculum in the particular sdiool According to Dean’s study, the 
curriculum of the elementary school usually includes seven broad sub- 
ject fields language arts, arithmetic, science, social studies, art, music, 
and health and physical education * In many schools these are taught as 
separate subjects, each at a specified time of day, and children are pro- 
moted at the end of the year on the basis of their academic achievement 
In some primary grades an effort is made to teach a correlated program 
although the subjects are taught separately, the same general topic is 
explored in each area Still other elementary schools have curricula de- 
rived from the children’s o^vn life problems Elsbree and McNally give 
us an example of the life problem approach* 

In working upon the problems selected [pertaining to or respechng 
property rights or some other life problem], pupils must become facile 
in skills of number and quantity, and of communication and the language 
arts History, science, the arts, sociology, and other “subjects" furnish the 
resources for solving problems, but are not treated as subjects The belief 
is that knowledge m these areas is belter and more functionally learned 
when it IS learned for vital purposes related to problems of living In ad 
dition, it IS claimed that such a curriculum develops belter skills of social 
living, of critical thinking, of leadership, of research, and the like Evalua- 
tive studies tend to support this point of view 

Another factor influencing the teacher’s planning is the school practice 
in grouping children Most schools have separate first, second, and 
third grades However, about 18 per cent of the schools m the United 
States have what is called a “primary unit" to permit continuous prog- 
ress during a period of two or more consecutive years The favored 
groupings of grades in the primary unit, according to Dean, are either 
kmdergarten through Grade 3 or Grade 1 through Grade 3 Some schools 
group children by ability according to their intelligence test scores, or by 
reading ability as measured by standardized reading tests, or on the basis 
of the results of several tests (intelligence and achievement) plus school 
work performance For instance, a child may be in Group I in reading 
and in Group II m arithmetic If he falls behind m reading he may be 
placed in a slower group The teacher’s plan will take into consideration 
whether or not she is working with a group of children of comparable 
ability 

Executing the plan A primary grade teacher’s success is based on her 
relationship to the children, how she feels about them and ho\\' they feel 
about her m return One elementary school supervisor said he thought 
the most important attributes a first-grade teacher should have were fair- 
ness, affection, love for children, flexibility, enthusiasm, and the ability 
to give of oneself 
Anodier first-grade teacher said 


• Dein op clt , p 51 

“Willard E Elsbree and Harold J McNally, Elementary School Administration and 
Supcrnfsion, 2nd ed (New "York American Book Company, 1959), p 110 
“ Dean, op cU,p 24 
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Ability to look at a situation from a humorous point of view and to 
Hugh off petty annoyances is important One needs also keenness of judg 
ment m dealing with little children, to know, for example, when they are 
tired and have had enough She must also have a great deal of patience, 
because it is necessary to repeat things frequently— children do not always 
realize the importance of a rule and thus cannot understand why it is 
enforced It is also important to be well rounded, to have read a great deal 
and to be familiar with radio, television and current events because chil- 
dren talk about these things 


Tlie personal qualities of the teacher are the most important factois m 
teaching success, but a command of teaching methods is essential too Dif- 
ferent schools advocate different systems of teaching In the traditional sys 
tern, all students are expected to have mastered a certain body of subject 
matter by llie end of the year Under such a system, the teacher drills 
the children repeatedly If they do not learn the material— whether by 
understanding or by rote— they are failed and must repeat the grade 
When children are grouped according to their ability, the method of 
teaching varies with each group For instance, an advanced arithmetic 
group may have examples explained and demonstrated and then be given 
problems to solve, whereas a slower group may need specific objects 
(paper circles, jack straws tied in bundles, and so on) to represent the 
units of the problem or an abacus so that they can actually “see” and “feel ’ 
the process invoKed This method takes longer, but it is better for the 
s ower learners Some schools use a three-level plan in which there are 
U.I 1 divisions on the basis of ability, some schools 

level plan explained 

:!; c <>' * ' group 
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tend Their paintings are displayed about the room In one corner of the 
room there is a hobby corner where the children can display things they 
are doing at home I stress the building of self confidence I do not expect 
a child to do things he is not capable of doing For instance, when I am 
assigning reports, to some I say. You do a report,” and to others I will 
say, ‘ Do one if you wish ’ 

Many student teachers are apprehensive about discipline problems 
One first grade teacher indicated that 

It IS when children are looking for something to do that they start get 
ting into trouble So long as you can keep them doing something they 
enjoy you iviU have no discipline problem This relates to making a good 
class plan and getting to know, understand, and love the children 

One third grade teacher insists the child finish whatever mischief he 
has started 

The punishment of broken rules is the withholding of privileges or 
ceasing of activity Every teacher has at least one problem child, and the 
only way to deal with him is with a firm hand and a lot of patience 

Another grade school teacher feels that the best relationship between 
die child and the teacher is one based on friendship 

It IS easier to teach a child and guide him if a teacher knows about his 
family background and home This is especially true in disciplinary 

cases for the child has to be thought of as a person not as a problem 


COMPARISON OF PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY GRADES 

Now that we have examined the objectives program, and methods of 
teaching preschool children and the primary grades, the comparisons 
made by some teachers who have worked at both levels are interesting 
to note 

I prefer preschool teaching because it requires much less outside work 
(there are no papers to correct at home) Also I dislike the feeling of 
having to meet a certain deadline— of being compelled to teach the chil 
dren to read at a given level before the end of the year In preschool I can 
use more of my own ideas, and 1 enjoy the informal atmosphere and I 
like watching the children become more independent m doing things 
for themselves and learning to get along with others their own age I feel 
first grade is the most difficult of all because it represents a great change 
from the informality of kindergarten 

I enjoy teaching kindergarten I feel that younger children are too much 
work— they are not toilet trained and usually not able to dress themselves 
for outdoors Older children on the other hand demand more patience 
than I feel I possess But m kindergarten the teacher has a wonder 
ful opportunity for character building She can instill ideas in little cbil 
dren in a much simpler way than she can in the upper classes 

I prefer teaching first grade, even though I believe a first grade teacher 
must be more patient and understanding than an upper grade teacher 

/ 
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The first grader no longer has the complete freedom he once enjoyed, he 
does not like to sit still and he is not used to working and playing with 
strange children The teacher must be kind to the children to relieve the 
anxiety they feel but she must also create an atmosphere which is different 
from home so that she can control the class and make learning possible 
My greatest reward lies in the fact that the children first enter my class 
unable to read and write, yet by the time they leave, they are well started 
on the way to making use of these lifelong functions 

I like teaching second grade because of the second graders’ great inter 
est in learning, which leads them to make so much progress m such a short 
time 

I find teaching the third and fourth grades most enjoyable because these 
children no longer need constant care and supervision They are old 
enough to do things for themselves and to undeistand basic concepts, but 
they are young enough to cuddle and love and they haven’t yet reached 
the 'know it all stage I also feel that this is a tremendously important 
period in a child s life It is usually at this point that a child discovers 
that he can or cannot do his work better than another, and that he is or 
IS not accepted by the other children If a child develops an unfavorable 
self concept at this stage, it is likely to endure for a long time Therefore 
1 IS up to the teacher to encourage and help the slow and the shy through 
personal talks poup activities and the like I feel that to see a child 
V f ^ tremendously gratifying experience, and that I 
learn as much from them as they do from me 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 
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The teacher and parents have several kinds of contacts At both the 
preschool and the first grade level, parents usually visit the school prior 
to the time the child is enrolled They often furnish information concern- 
ing the child’s health, social relationships, and characteristic emotional 
patterns 

The school, in turn, furnishes the parents with written or verbal reports 
on the child’s progress in school At the preschool and primary levels, 
particularly in the first grade, verbal reports— which are considered to 
be more helpful than written ones— are scheduled at regular intervals 
If the child is having difficulty with school, the teacher may initiate a 
conference with the parents Similarly, if the parents respect the teacher’s 
judgment they may voluntarily ask her advice concerning the child’s 
problems at home 

Maintaining the preschool or grade room Maintaining the classroom 
involves seeing that all of the equipment is in good working order, that it is 
safe for the children, and that it is painted often enough to keep it looking 
attractive Musical instruments should not be jumbled in a box somewhere 
but arranged on a shelf within easy reach Dolls’ clothes and clothes the 
children use to "dress up’ have to be laundered and ironed as does the 
bedding on the doll’s crib and carnage Toys need to be washed from 
time to time The phonograph must be repaired if necessary, pet animals 
that have fallen ill must be given professional treatment and those that 
die must be buried If the teacher has no janitor to call upon, she must 
cope with these problems herself Supplies for the program and food for 
the children must be ordered Arranging flowers, gathering leaves, carv- 
ing a face in a pumpkin, and changing the pictures with the seasonal 
events are activities of the teacher which contribute to the interest the 
school has for the youngsters 

Other duties Teachers of young children frequently are asked to par 
ticipate in community activities by acting as leaders of Girl Scout troops 
or Camp Fire Girls groups or as teachers of Sunday school classes 
A preschool or primary grade teacher cannot be squeamish, she may 
need to mop up spilled milk or juice, clean paint or dirt off a child, or 
clean up after a little one who didn’t quite make it to the bathroom 
The teachers major paper work involves keeping an anecdotal record 
of each child s behavior— i e , if Tommy was cross today, the teacher jots 
down the incident or behavior that revealed his crossness She does not 
note something for each child every day, but tries to keep a record of 
the happenings which give her insight into the child s general behavior, 
which seem to indicate a trend of some kind, or about which she may 
want to talk to her supervisor or to the child’s parents 
She also keeps records of parent conferences— what she has told the 
parents about their child or questions she plans to raise with them and 
their replies (See Fig 2-2 for a typical form used to record facts covered 
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2. Caring for the library and showing the children how to use it; 

3. Teaching a group of older children the part of a monitor whose 
responsibility is to watch the younger children crossing the streets 
and into classes from recess; 

4. Helping the students to go and come from the school bus each day; 

5. Supervising the school cafeteria once a week; 

6. Keeping the attendance register (schools receive tax support in 
terms of tlie number of pupils attending school each day; hence, 
keeping this record is a state requirement); 

7. Preparing report cards; 

8. Taking part in Parent-Teachers Association; 

9. Attending teachers* meetings (some of these are organized into 
study groups that investigate new methods of teaching and revievv 
new textbooks so that they are quite helpful); 

10. Supervising play in the school yard during recess or before school 
begins, and regulating the play there so that it doesn’t get too loud 
or too rough; 

11. Planning and directing the grade’s annual assembly program (in 
schools that have such programs). 


TYPICAL DAY: PRESCHOOL 

The typical day of a nursery school teacher has been described by 
Katherine Bead: 

Our teacher arrives early enough to meet her assistants and confer 
briefly with them about the schedule and special activities planned for the 
day. With their help she gets the school ready for the children. One of 
the assistant teachers mixes paint and sets up the easel ready for use. 
The other assistant teacher goes outside to open the sandbox and the 
storage area so that the sand toys, wheel toys, and blocks will be ready 
when the children arrive. Short-handled shovels for digging stand nearby 
with the bamboo rakes for raking the leaves which have begun to fall. 
Lengths of hose and rope hang on the storage shed wall along with two 
or three small ladders for the "fireman” play which has been going on dur- 
ing the last week or two. 

Inside, the piano is open. Some books Ke on the table in the reading 
comer. The housekeeping comer is in order and in the coat room there 
are clean towels and wash cloths on the hooks. The teacher is near the 
entrance when the first child comes in with his parent. (The teacher does 
the health inspection of the children.) It takes about half an hour for 
the children to arrive and parents to leave, and for the phone calls ex- 
plaining why certain children are not coming that day. 

The teacher decides to go outside . . . leaving the assistant teacher 
to supervise inside and give help to the occasional child who comes in to 
use the toilet. . . . It’s mid-morning and juice time. The assistant goes 
in to get the juice. The quieter children arc ready to go inside, for it is 
crisp and cool. They remove their coats before they have juice. The 
teacher reminds the others that it’s "juice time” as they come to a good 
“stopping place” in activities. . . . Our teacher goes inside. She notices 
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that Bill has three drums on the floor and is beating each one in turn m a 
most professional manner After she takes off her coat the teacher goes 
to the piano and plays softly in time to his beiting Soon other children 
]om in using other mstniments After a time the assistant puts 

clay out on the table and finally some of the musicians have changed to 
pounding and rolling clay When the teacher leaves the piano to check 
With the cook and make out a lunch chart these children move on to play 
m the housekeeping corner The teacher returns and has a chance 

to sit quietly near the housekeeping comer and make notes of the activity 
and conversation Finally she suggests to those few who have not yet 
been outdoors that it s time to go outside She gives some help with coats 
and they go out for more active play The time comes m this 

program to pick up and get ready for lunch The assistant comes in with 
the children who have been playing outdoors and gives them any help 
they may need with their WTaps They have parked their tncycles and 
transported the blocks back to the storage area before coming in 
The teachers help quietly and encouragingly As the children finish they 
go mto the toilet room where one of the assistant teachers is ready to help 
Our teacher selects some books and arranges the story comer She is 
ready to read as the children start coming out after toileting and wash 
log It is a quiet period and the second assistant who has finished 

TF'V coat room goes to the rest room to prepare it for the chil 
1 vf to help them come in quietly and settle down for 

f During the rest penod one as 
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Chart” which records domestic or u'orld events af- 
fecting the lives of the children. New experiences 
are recounted to the class by individual children 
and entered on the chart. 

9:30-10:00 

Free play period: each child works on his own 
projects. 

10:00-10:20 

Recess; "milk time.** 

10:20-11:00 

Language arts; reading, handwriting. Also spelling 
(from second grade on) and written compositions 
(in third grade). 

11:00-11:10 

Recess. 

11:10-12:00 

Work on numbers presented through a theme of 
interest in social studies or nature studies. 

12:00- 1:00 

Lunch hour and play. 

1:00- 2:00 

Music, art. 

2:00- 2:10 

Recess. 

2:10- 2:30 

Group work: children draw pictures, play quiet 
games. 

2:30 

Excused. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The greatest number of opportunities for teachers of young children 
exist in the primary grades, and there are more opportunities for kinder- 
garten teaching than for nursery school teaching. 

Turnover rate is high in this field, and many localities have not yet 
managed to expand preschool and primary educational facilities in pro- 
portion to the increasing population. One can judge the extent to which 
the demand for teachers exceeds the supply by the frequency with which 
uncertified teachers are hired and by the number of emergency summer 
programs which prepare candidates for certification as teachers the fol- 
lowing fall. 

The major geographic consideration in teaching young children is that 
nursery schools are found more frequently in cities than in small com- 
munities. 

The home economist interested in teaching young children competes 
with students who have graduated from a school or college of education. 
The home economists special strength as a teacher of young children is 
her specialized study of child development and family relationships. The 
school of education graduate is apt to have had more courses of general 
education and more work in theories of education and methods of 
teaching. 

All three levels of teaching are open to married women. Some schools 
grant married women leaves of absence when they are pregnant. Some 
schools will even grant a three- to five-year leave of absence for those 
who want to raise their children to school age before returning to teaching. 
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Through substitute teaching, a woman may demonstrate her ability 
to the principal and thus obtain a regular teaching assignment Substitute 
teaching is also helpful to a new teacher because it helps her to learn 
various approaches from many different regular teachers and to sift out 
the ones she considers best and incorporate them into her own methods 
In some cities the term substitute is used even for a teacher who is hired 
for a whole year 


PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Employer It is desirable for both the principal and the department 
ea or the grade level to participate in the public school teacher em- 
p oyment interview Practice vanes, however, and the applicant may see 
only the superintendent of schools or a member of the board of education 
4 .L schools the applicant would normally be interviewed by 

the director of the school and possibly by a member of the school board 
of directors (if there is one) 

“'"fied teachers, the educahon 
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other objects the children may bring from the outdoors In the play yard 
may be found swings, slides, and wheel toys 

SALARY 

Salaries for nursery school teachers are relatively low, this was men- 
tioned by a number of teachers as a disadvantage of the work Further- 
more, private preschools seldom offer any of the fringe benefits found in 
public schools Some married nursery school teachers commented, how- 
ever, that the salary for part-time teaching seemed commensurate with 
that amount of time, and they considered their salaries only supplemental 
to those of their husbands 

Kindergarten teachers are on the same salary scale as primary grade 
and other elementary teachers so that there are regular increases for 
length of service, additional training, and quality of teaching The salary 
scale depends upon the wealth of the community, and the willingness of 
people in the community to pay the taxes necessary to have good schools 

Teachers of young children sometimes supplement their salaries by 
working as directors of summer camp programs, or even by owning and 
operating a camp themselves 


HOURS 

Nursery schools normally operate for a two-and-a-half or three-hour 
period The nursery school may have two groups— one m the morning 
and one in the afternoon 

Kindergarten in public schools typically is in session from 8 30 am 
until noon 

Primary grades may he held from 8 30 am to 3 00 pm or from 8 45 am 
to 3 15 PM or some other six-hour period One teacher commented that 
while this IS her official day, “[her] youngsters are always on [her] mind 
Walking down the street or looking into a store window can bring them 
to mind, and perhaps inspire a new project” Another said “Many pri- 
mary-grade teachers prefer to do the work of mixing paints or re-es- 
tabhshing a moderate degree of orderlmess during the noon hours, 
enabling them to leave for home almost immediately after school Others 
prefer to rest during their noon period and to stay after school hours ” 

VACATIONS 

With summer vacations and the legal holidays, according to Dean’s 
study, public elementary schools are in session between 175 and 180 
days each year ” 

There are no set periods during which private preschools must be open 
However, for the convenience of those parents who also “have children 


Dean, o;j cit , p 39 
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of regular school age, preschool vacations tend to coincide with those 
of the public schools One exception is the summer nursery school, which 
IS operated during the normal vacation period of the public school. 

SECURITY 

Teachers in the public elementary schools usually can earn tenure rights 
eac ing in private schools has more nsk— including the possibility that 
the school may cease to exist 


ADVANCEMENT 
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The day care center usually operates from 8 30 am until 5 00 pm, so 
that parents can leave the children on their way to work and pick them 
up on their way home The day care center is administered by a board 
of directors of private citizens who help m planning the budget and 
raising funds to support the center A day care center normally accepts 
children of all racial and religious denominations A major criterion 
for selection is the economic need of the family 

The program of the center is similar to that of the nursery school The 
major differences are that a luncheon meal as well as morning and 
afternoon refreshments must be served There are also additional prob- 
lems that come from having young children m a group-living situation 
for such a long period of time Meetings with parents for the sake of 
parent education must be held at night 
Classes for exceptional children Another related opportunity exists 
in communities where there are special classes for exceptional children. 
Usually it IS necessary to have included some course work related to 
methods of teaching these children to qualify for such a position There 
may also be state certification requirements for this work 

EDUCATIONAL. QUALIFICATIONS UNDERGRADUATE 

It is important to identify the various kinds of teaching certificates 
which exist in the different states For example, in New York State 
there are three different certificates one for elementary school grades 
1-6, one for kindergarten through Grade 6, and one for Early Childhood 
Education (described as including nursery school, kindergarten, and 
Grades 1-3 Sometimes a student can plan her program so that she can 
fulfill the requirements for more than one certificate 

Courses To illustrate the type of professional courses a student pre- 
paring to teach young children lakes, the New York State elementary 
school certification requirements follow “ 

The candidate shall have completed a four-year curnculum approved 
for the preparation of elementary school teachers leading to the bacca- 
laureate degree (or approved equivalent preparation) including 36 semes- 
ter hours in appropnate professional courses, 12 of which shall have been 
in observation and supervised student practice teaching m elementary 
schools The schedule which follows will be used to appraise the said 36 
semester hour program 

FIELDS SEMESTER HOUR 

RANGE 

1 Observation and supervised student practice teaching in 
elementary schools including conferences on teaching 

problems 12—15 

2 Elementary school methods and materials A balanced 


“Tlie State Education Department, Cerhficates for Teaching Service, Certificate 
Valid or Teaching Common Branch Subjects (Albany, N "i The University of the 
Slate of New York, cfTectivc September 1, 1062), pp 1-2 
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SEMESTER.HOUR 


program m methods should be offered Courses in 
general elemental school methods, methods as applied 
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child, public speahmg, dramatics, psychology— (particularly in the area 
of testing since teachers often administer and score psychological tests), 
sociology, science, and work m visual aids (including learning how to 
run a movie projector, since film strips may be used in primary work) 

Home economics students learn a great deal that is helpful in worlang 
with children in addition to child development and family relationships 
Courses in household management help them to understand the mother’s 
problems in trying to keep her home running smoothly while considenng 
the needs of her family, courses in housing and design or related arts 
contribute to one’s general art background, and principles of decoration 
and design can be applied to the planning and decorating of the class- 
rooms 

Extracurricular activities Volunteer work with children’s groups in 
the community is the most helpful These groups might include Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, community houses, the children’s ward of the 
hospital, or the public library 

Summer experiences Working as a counselor in a sleep away camp 
IS an excellent way to learn about children By serving for several 
summers it is possible to get experience with different age groups, and 
this helps the counselor decide which age level she prefers Working 
at city playgrounds or m the recreation program of a settlement house 
offers similar experience Working as a mother’s helper and living widi 
a family during the summer (helpmg to feed, clothe, and supervise the 
children) is extremely valuable This gives one a chance not only to 
observe the child—his successes, his frustrations, and the effect of them 
on his eating sleeping and other habits— but also to observe the parents 
and how they interact with the child and the effect his behavior has on 
them Working in a children’s library— particularly assisting in the story- 
telling hour— IS helpful One teacher mentioned the value of summer 
travel because vivid, first hand experiences help m telling the children 
about different places 

Part time tuorh Babysitting also provides opportunities to observe 
children Working for the Departments of Child Development and 
Family Relationships Psychology, or Sociology can enlarge one’s aware- 
ness of areas of research If the college operates any special services for 
children (such as a remedial reading center), it would be worthwhile 
to accept any kind of position which will make it possible to listen and 
learn more about exceptional children 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

An advanced degree is not necessary to teach in preschools, but it does 
qualify a person to teach in a college demonstration nursery school or 
to do college teaching m the field of child development and family 
relationships or elementary education 
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Advanced degrees normaUy brmg automatic salary mereases to the 
teachers who are m the public stbool system 

PROFESSrONAU ASSOCIATIONS 

There are three national associabons of nursery school and elemOTtay 
teachers the National Educahon Association, the Association tor Oliua- 
hood Education, which is made up largely of classroom teachers, ana 
the National Association tor Nursery Education, whose members Mme 
not only from the teaching fields, but also from medicine, psycholo^, 
and other professional groups interested in the total welfare of the 
nursery school age child 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The following professional journals are some which are particularly 
helpful to teachers of young children 


Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography Lafayette, Ind Child De 
velopment Publications of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Inc An index of articles m various pubhcations See sections on “Educa- 
tion' and ‘Mental Health” 

Child Study New York Child Study Association of America, Inc A quarterly 
journal of parent education 

Childhood Education Washington, D C Association for Childhood Education 
International For those concerned with the child from two to twelve years 

Children Washington D C U S Children’s Bureau A professional journal 
on services for children and on child life 

Flementanj School Journal Chicago University of Chicago Press 

Grade Teacher Darien Conn Educational Publishing Corporation National 
magazine for elementary teachers 

Horn Book Boston The Horn Book, Inc Books and readings for children 
and young people 

Instructor Dansville NY FA Owen Publishing Co For teachers in the 
elementary school 

National Educafiorwi Assoctation JoumaJ Washington, D C National Educa- 
tional Association 

Nauonaj Parent Teacher Chicago National Parent Teacher Association The 
magazine of the Association 

Neto York State Education Albany, N Y . New York State Teachers’ Assoeia 
tion 

Parents’ Magoame and Better Homemafang New York Parents’ Institute, Ine 
A lamily home guide 

Progesnee Education Uihana, 111 The John Dewey Society, University ol 


School and Safety New York Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc 
Selma! We Washmgton, D C U S Department of Health, Education, and 
Weltare Official journal of the U S Office of Education 
Undemanding the Child Lancaster, Pa National Association for Mental 
Health A magazine for teachers 
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Many of the women’s magazines carry excellent and timely articles 
on children, school, family and community conditions, health, and other 
subjects applicable to teaching. For example: 

Ladies Home Journal. Philadelphia, Pa.: Curtis Publishing Co. 

McCall’s Magazine. New York: McCall Corporation. 
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EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 


Every society m history has numbered among its members people who 
are physically handicapped (crippled, blind, deaf, dumb, aged), chroni- 
cally ill (as with cancer, poliomyelitis, eardiac diseases), menially de- 
ficient (imbecilic, idiotic, or feeble minded), emotionally inadequate (psy- 
chotic or severely neurotic), socially inadequate (criminal or delinquent), 
or unable to support themselves (unmarried, deserted, or widowed mothers 
of dependent children, or able bodied men who cannot get a job ) , and 
children who have been orphaned, abandoned, neglected, or abused 

Such people have been— and still are— cared for by their own families, 
by wealthy, philanthropic individuals, and by private and public agencies 
of one sort or another 

The kind of help given by agencies is similar whether the agency is 
private or public, but agencies differ in the number of kinds of problems 
with which they deal Although there is no uniformity in the titles of 
the agencies from one commumty to another, the three most common 
types of agencies deal with child welfare, family service, or public 
assistance 

Obtectwes These organizations exist to try to help people cope with 
their prohlems As one social worker said 


tha^can ‘'■*vidual to accept the things 

live W.5. reatoy ' ® be changed, and to 


Behind this willingness to help is the philosophy of social work 
serves SwXeTif ‘b® of the individual 

qLthSr^^Tra-^^^^^ . . stor-af a^n’l^r 

d™ a™deveToT;i,“ he£ inLt dua Is may 

Jh^ver and develop their capacities tor satisfying and useful living 


sla'lSr^feS ift^ 'bapte are paraphrase 

the New york Stale College of Hmne EconomrSi ™m^S:r't^’’.haof^Y 
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This applies to all those who look for help beyond themselves and their 
family * 

Sources of financtal support Private organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and numerous religious organizations are supported by 
contributions and/or membership dues They may also receive money 
from contributions made through Community Chest or United Fund 
campaigns They may also charge fees for their services For example, 
the Family and Children's Service Center is a private institution that 
maintains the standards of the Child Welfare League of America and 
the Family Service Association of America It does not collect fees except 
in cases of adoption For adopbons the fee is scaled to fit the income 
of the couple involved 


up to $5000 per year no fee 

$5000-$6999 $250 

$7000-$9999 $350 

$10,000 and over $500 


Public organizations are supported by taxes— county, state, and federal 
Before 1933, private agencies and local public agencies had handled most 
of the welfare work, but the depression of the 1930’s left so many people 
m need of financial help that exisbng agencies could not handle the 
situahon This experience alerted succeeding presidents and legislators 
to the need for workers to be provided with income dunng periods of 
unemployment, after rebrement, and during periods of temporary or 
permanent disablement or illness The Social Security Act of 1935 was 
the first act to provide federal funds (in addition to state and/or local 
government contributions) to be disbibuted through public agencies 
for welfare purposes 

An agency may operate on both private and public funds For example. 
Sheltering Arms, an agency for the placement of children in foster homes, 
IS a small Protestant agency subsidized by the Department of Welfare 
The Department pays board for the children placed in foster homes 

PLACE IN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

County offices of public agencies usually operate under the supervision 
of an elected or appointed public welfare board which represents the 
citizens of the community and makes the major policy decisions The 
person actually responsible for the day-lo day administration of the 
agency is often called the director He ma> be selected by the board 
or he ma> be a political appointee Ho\\c\cr, the people ^^ho carry the 
brunt of the agency’ job are the social caseworkers themselves and their 

*A E Fink, Tfic Field of Social Worl, rc\ cd (New loik Holt, Rincliart 
& N\ inston, Inc , 1949), p 74 
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immediate supervisors In a large agency (as Fig 3 1 shows) there m y 
be several consultants operating m a staff capacity These may include 
a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a home economist who is a specialist 
in the area of budgeting and helps caseworkers determine suitaWe 
allowances for needy families Home economics graduates may also be 
employed as caseworkers 

The county agency director reports to a state commissioner of welfare 
activities The state usually operates institutions for criminals, the deah 
dumb blmd and mentally defiaent, supervises local welfare offices and 
evaluates their effectiveness through research, and licenses old age homes, 
foster homes, nursing homes, and other services The state commissioner, 
in turn, accounts to the U S Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the use of federal funds the state has received 
Voluntary agenaes are organized m a similar way, but the board of 
directors for each is composed of members of or contributors to the 
particular agency 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Welfare agency decisions about policies and standards mclude de 
termimng the agency s scope of activities What kinds of cases 'vill it 
handle^ With how many kinds of problems will it attempt to help a 
given individual? Usually a person does not have just one clearly defined 
problem, he has a number of overlapping ones Where will the agency 
try to help the individual— in his own home, in an institution, or in the 
protective custody of some other person? How high must the standards 
in me persons own home be for the agency to feel he can be helped 
without being removed from that environment^ How much finanaal 


COMMUNITY 



Fig 31 Orgamzahon of a county welfare agency 
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help shall the agency give an individual? How much help is enough to 
provide relief from the situation but not discourage personal effort? 
Should a person who manages very well get less than someone who does 
not, even though the degree of need is the same? How will people re- 
ceiving financial aid be supervised? What shall the agency do when it 
finds Aat a person has misrepresented his situation? 

Some policies and standards are prescribed by law for public agencies, 
others are decided upon by the board, the director, the supervisors, or 
the caseworher himself. 

MAJOR FUNCTION: CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

People served. The most important people served by a child welfare 
agency are: 

1. Children for whom a home away from their natural parents must 
be found for any one of a variety of reasons: one or both parents 
may have died and there is no one to care for the children, the 
father may have deserted the family so that the mother has to work, 
or chronic unemployment, mental deficiency, illness, or emotional 
problems of one of the parents may make it seem undesirable to 
have the child in his own home. 

2. Children who need to be protected from neglect or abuse. (In one 
case, a small toddler had been left alone in its crib all day while 
both parents worked. In another, a cancer-ridden mother, driven 
wild by pain, brutally beat her children.) 

3. A child who has broken the law may be placed on probation rather 
dian being sent to a reform school and be ordered by the judge 
who heard his case to report regularly to a social worker for coun- 
seling. 

In these cases, the parents as well as the children are served. The 
cases come to the attention of the agency in three ways: on a voluntary 
basis when the parent comes in of his own accord and seeks help, by 
force of a court order, or by notice from someone outside the immediate 
family such as a neighbor, school authorities, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, 
or the police. 

Getting to know the needs of individuals served. In any kind of 
social welfare agency, the person who gets assistance must apply for it. 
The adult in the case is interviewed by an "intake worker" and fills out 
an application blank. The intake worker asks questions about the en- 
vironment of the person or family involved and tries to get a clear 
understanding of the nature of the problem. If the person came to the 
agency of his ONN’n accord, the information will probably be supplied 
willingly; in other cases, the person may resist the caseworker's ques- 
tions. As one caseworker c.xplaincd; 
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People who are forced to come are disinterested in the agency^s 
services and distrust the social worker Therefore, the social workers 
first task is to gam the confidence of tiie client Showing the applican 
that she is sincerely interested in his problem and listenmg intently to 
what he has to say before speaking herself will help him forget ms 
distrust and give him faith in her decisions and suggestions It may take 
several interviews to get a true picture of the underlying causes r^ 
sponsible for the family’s problem since some people may be ashamed 
of their actions and will not confide in the social worker until they know 
her better 

In some cases the worker may visit the home of the applicant before 
a decision is made Observing the child who is being affected by the 
present situation m his home can add further knowledge about the 
situation \Vhat is his physical condition^ Are his social responses nor- 
mal? What IS his attitude toward school^ What sort of grades is he 
getting? What are the child’s feelings toward his parents, brothers, and 
sisters? (Interviews taking place away from the agency office are known 
as “field work ” Caseworkers usually have certain office days and certain 
field days each week Usually a car is provided for their field visits ) 
The intake worker does not always rely solely upon the interviews 
with the applicant She often contacts relatives, ministers, employers, 
or neighbors who are interested m the client’s family and who may be 
able to give her some information concerning their home life If the 
applicant disapproves of such action, the social worker must use her own 
discretion concerning outside contacts 
Not only the adult involved but the child too is interviewed The 
worker tries to learn something of the child’s personality and at the same 
time help him to understand the situation he is m 
One wseworker observed that the most rewarding part of her job 
came u en s e established a friendly, companionable relationship with 
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to inform them that the report has been received (She never reveals 
the name of the person who reported them ) This conference must, of 
course, be handled delicately because of the senousness of the charge 
The caseworker questions the parents about the circumstances As one 
might expect, the parents’ first reaction is usually anger because, despite 
their behavior, most parents are much fonder of their children than the 
charges make diem appear 

The objective of the worker is to help people m trouble assume re- 
sponsibility for their own feelmgs and actions She does not solve the 
client’s problem for him, she helps him to explore possible solutions to 
his problem, and acquaints him with various sources of help m the com- 
munity For example, in the cases referred to (see p 43), the caseworker 
found the young parents of the abandoned child were desperate for 
money and completely ignorant of available free day care services The 
caseworker advised them of these services, and the next day the child 
was enrolled m a day nursery The cancer-ridden mother was referred 
to a pubhc assistance agency which paid for her to receive medication 
to ease the pain 

The caseworker who serves as a probation officer helps the child to 
understand what his probationary status means and through counseling 
tries to help the child assume responsibility for what he is and does 
The agency explores every way possible to help the parents to mam 
tain their own home If the home problem can be solved by having the 
mother work during the day, the children may be placed in a day nursery 
This IS true for children under three years of age usually Some agencies 
are experimenting with a plan whereby older children stay with a foster 
parent during the day but return to their own home in the evening 
Some agencies offer homemaker service when the mother is going to 
be away from home temporanly, leaving the father (if there is one) and 
the children to manage The mother may be gomg to the hospital, or 
she may need time to look for employment The homemaker service 
consists of a number of women whom tlie agency has hired and trained 
These women perform all the household dubes normally taken care of 
by the mother The family receiving tius homemaker service pays the 
agency a fee, the agency pays the homemaker This service permits the 
family to remain together, and— when there are two or more children 
m the family— mikes it more economical for the agency than placing 
them m an institution and paying the cost of keeping them there 
If the children must be placed in a foster home, the caseworker tries 
to locale a suitable one Many people apply to be foster parents, but 
the worker tries to find a home that will pirhcularly suit tlie child, 
hence, she miy appeal to doctors, ministers, or school aulbontics to 
suggest families who might lake a foster child Experience and intuition 
arc ncccssar> in making the choice of the right foster home The case- 
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worker must be able to understand the child’s needs and wants and must 
also be able to find a way to satisfy them Sometimes a child will feel 
more comfortable m a home where he will be the oldest child and have 
some feeling of maturity A soaal worker has to “feel” her way tlirough 
several cases before she knows that a certain course is the only one to 
follow 


In foster home placement the child stays with a woman or a married 
couple and the welfare agency pays the foster parent(s) a given sum 
per month for the child’s support The ultimate objective is to have him 
return to his natural parents when the problems in his own home have 
een worked out Before placing the child, the caseworker takes him to 
visit t e prospective home This serves two purposes it eases the child’s 
apprehension about the coming change and it gives the foster mother a 
S whether or not she wants this child 

nvQiioLi agency may also provide adoption service Children 

chilHrprf ^ option may be the children of unmarried mothers, the 
dren fmTn women by men other than their husbands, or chil 

them CasewnrVp” whose parents want no further contact with 

The home of parents, and the adoptive parents 

mannerasa fost h ^ investigated m much the same 

as a foster home After the child is placed, the agency keeps in 


A caseworker meels with 
a foster mother m order 
to place another child in 
her home (Photograpji 
courtesy of ihe West- 
chaster County Depart- 
ment of PoWic Welfare) 
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touch With the adoptive parents for a period of time, usually six months 
to a year, to see how the parent-child relationship is working out Only 
at the end of this period does adoption become final legally, thereafter 
the agency has no further contact with the child 
Where unmarried mothers are involved, the agency may provide a 
place for the mother to stay during her pregnancy Unmarried pregnant 
women may go to the agency themselves for help or they may have 
gone to their clergyman or doctor who referred them to the agency 
The mothers may either keep their babies or give them up for adoption 
Naturally, most of the mothers are very confused, and need a great deal 
of help in thinking through their situation It is the caseworker who 
provides such help 

Executing the plan Visiting the child after he is in a foster home, 
helping the foster parents with their adjustments, and working with the 
natural parents, are responsibihhes the caseworker has after the child 
has been placed In many cases, a conflict will arise between the parents’ 
needs and the child’s needs The caseworker must see that the child's 
needs are cared for and that nothing else interferes with this care 
She tries to instill self-confidence in the foster parents She emphasizes 
the importance of their behaving as natural parents She also helps the 
natural parents adjust to the new arrangement When the court allows 
the real parents to visit their children, she arranges these visits 
The caseworker may perform some parental duties for the child, such 
as taking him to the dentist or the doctor, visiting the child's teacher or 
just visiting the child— sometimes taking him outside the home where 
he can feel free to express his true feelings about the new arrangement 
State law prescribes the frequency of such visits 

Although working with people is the satisfying part of the caseworker's 
job, people can be frustrating too One caseworker said that the frus 
trating aspect of her work concerns parents who become very upset when 
their children are ordered by the court to be taken away or to be 
counseled 

The> won’t admit lint the> have problems Then, after the counseling 
Ins gone on for some time, they get \cry critical when thev cannot see 
an> change in their children’s behavior Parents are also constantl) 
running into the office to comphin about one thing and another This is 
often a hotlicr because, unless the parent has a real reason for coming 
it takes time awa> from the children who may need more help 

Foster parents present problems loo The> become womecl that t!ic> 
are the cause of the child's not bebaaing better and nisli to ha\c the 
child placed m anollicr home 

The children thcmscUes sometimes bring disappointments 

C\er>l!nng setms to be going along well and llitn somtllung pops 
For instance, out l)o> had had n senes of good reports Tlicn his class 
at school MSitexl a bank one elaa, and he walketl out with some articles 
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he had picked up On the other hand, a child may bloom m the foster 
parent s home And one important move by the caseworker may provide 
the child with enough love and security to bridge two pieces of his hfe 
together into a happy and successful movement toward becoming a well 
adjusted adult 


MAJOR FUNCTION FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY 


People served The purpose of the family service agency is to help 
adults meet situations which are beyond their ability to control at that 
particular time The family service agency helps people of all socio 
economic levels 

Getting to know the needs of individuals served As is the case 
in child welfare work an intake worker discovers the nature of the prob 
lem in an interview with the person seeking help The Community 
ervice Society of New York City summarizes the problems of adults 
they sen, e as 
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Executing the plan As Stroup explains, the social worker helps the 
individual assume responsibility for himself 

The dynamics of the social work process are also based on the concept 
that the persons concerned should lake the imtiative in meeting their 
needs because no social caseworker can even pretend to know the 
“right’ solution to every problem Secondly, the worker realizes, as a 
result of his expenence that people do not usually like to take advice, 
and when they do take advice it is successful only insofar as it agrees 
with their preconceived ideas The chief concern of social workers 
today is that individuals assume responsibibty for themselves since it 
IS only by this means that people can grow in understanding and effective 
ness If the person is simply told what to do the chances are that the 
next time he faces a problem he will have to be told again If however, 
he tackles the particular problem himself, he will gam insight and 
pracbcal experience that will stand him in good stead when future 
problems arise Not until the person has made a genuine decision about 
what he wishes to do and how he wishes to do it has he understood the 
real meaning of growth * 

The social worker helps the client by the nature of her attitude toward 
him as It is manifested during theu counseling sessions 

The importance of the quality of the relationship is shown particularly 
m casework In many cases the chent will have contradictory feelings 
about his problem and a worker who makes judgments about the moral 
implications of the problem or the solubons made by the person m need 
will be of httle help But if the worker is able to accept the client, his 
values, his mistakes, his emotional contradicbons and his uncertain solu 
tions with a calm assurance that deeply respects his dignity, there may 
come about a release of tensions, anxiebes, guilt feelings, and fears which 
hitherto may have immobilized the person Quite often m social case 
work, the actual problems persons face are hardly more important to them 
than the feelings accompanying the problems * 

Another caseworker tried to explain how she works with a client 

They must find the answer to their problems themselves and be willing 
to try It on their own If I told them what to do they would fail m the 
attempt or reject my solution I can only guide them One young man 
came m who had never been successful at anything in his life As much 
as he hated himself for his inadequacies, he couldn t help but blame the 
world too He was afnid to try anything new or to leave his family to 
be on his own He is now gaming more confidence through trying things 
that he himself has thought of I have only agreed with him or helped 
him to carry out his own ideas A caseworker must be able to control 
her own feelings but be honest m recognizmg them for whit they are 
I get annoyed with myself for wanting to push people faster than they 
can go, for then they only get discouraged and I must start o\ er again 

Another caseworker commented on the social work process indirectly 
m mentioning her satisfactions and frustrations as a caseworker m a 
family agency 

‘Herbert II Stroup, Social Worl An Introduction to the Field, 2nd ed (New 
^ork American Book Company, lOCO), pp 20*21 
•Ibld^p 22. 
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You really get to know people, and find that the same dymamics func- 
tion for all, regardless of the socioeconomic status The knowledge that 
you have played a part in aidmg an mdividual or family to solve its 
problems is very heartwarming And there are always some that you feel 
you didn’t help, and find out that you really did, though it wasn’t ap 
parent at the time 

The frustrations are the shortage of time, money, and staff The 
hardest part of this job is leammg to accept your own, your community’s 
and your client s limitations You must realize, understand, accept, and 
respect that person’s right to be himself with his own limitations You 
must help people make the maximum use of their own strengths in 
patterns that are acceptable to them 


MAJOR FUNCTION PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCY 

People served The people served by public assistance agencies are 
seeking financial help The Social Security Act of 1935 provided that 
money from federal taxes, as well as state and local taxes, could be given 
to help dependent children and people who are sixty five years of age or 
over, blind or permanently and totally disabled General assistance, 
sometimes called "home relief” is another classification which is used for 
those cases which do not fit into the other four categories (Federal funds 
may not be used for home relief ) 

Getting to know the needs of tndwtdmls served Soon after assistance 
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the investigator may request permission to see his pay slips (to determine 
his earnings, as well as to obtain the name and address of his employer) 
The applicant is asked about other sources of support insurance, bank 
accounts, property, mortgages, stodcs and bonds, trust funds, social 
security payments, eligibility for payments from his trade union, and 
pension funds 

Rent receipts as well as gas and electric bills are checked to establish 
their amount and to determine whether or not the applicant is paying 
them Where and how the applicant and his family (if there is one) do 
their laundry is determined, as well as how frequently, and at what cost 
The number of children attending school is recorded 
According to one social investigator 

There is a tendency for appbcants to misrepresent the facts The cate 
gones most often abused seem to be employment and sources of support 
Occasionally there are monetary conlnbuUons to a family by persons not 
legally responsible These contributions are considered sources of mcome 
and will reduce the amount of aid granted They are frequently not 
reported, but often they are discovered and adjustments are made 

Before a case is accepted, every effort is made to see whether or not 
the family can support itself In the case of dependent children, the sim- 
plest measure is to find the father, if he is not living at home, and see 
if he can support the child It is possible to locate a missmg parent by 
checking with the office issuing social security payments (if he is re- 
ceiving them), by contacting his employer (if he is employed), by 
checking with the Bureau of Motor Vehicles to see if he has a dnver^s 
license, or by contacting his trade union or fraternal organi2ation Un 
married fathers are classified as follows “putative father” (if the woman 
names the man as father of her child without his acknowledgement), 
“acknowledged father” (if the man signs a statement attesting to the 
fact), and “adjudicated father” (if the court states he is the father) 

Determining a satisfactory plan for meeting these needs Having 
established how the applicant spends die money he does have and his 
mcome, the investigator compares his expenditures with a budget stand 
ard If the resources exceed the budget items, the applicant is ineligible 
for public assistance funds, if the resources are less than budget items, 
the applicant is eligible for a cash grant each month, provided the agency 
has sufficient funds 

Executing the plan It is the responsibility of the investigator to keep 
in touch With the client at reasonable intervals (twice a year m cases of 
aid for tlie aged, the blind, and the permanently and totally disabled, 
t\No to four times a >ear m cases of general assistance and aid for de 
pendent children) to see if the client is still eligible for assistance or 
if some change should be made in the amount of monc) being granted 
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You really get to know people, and find that the same dynamics func- 
tion for all, regardless of the socioeconomic status The knowledge that 
you have played a part m aiding an individual or family to solve its 
problems is very heartwarming And there are always some that you feel 
you didn’t help, and find out that you really did, though it wasn’t ap- 
parent at the time 

The frustrations are the shortage of time, money, and staff The 
hardest part of this job is learning to accept your own, your community’s, 
and your client’s hmitations You must realize, understand, accept, and 
respect that person’s right to be himself with his own limitations You 
must help people make the maximum use of their own strengths in 
patterns that are acceptable to them 


MAJOR FUNCTION PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCY 

People served The people served by public assistance agencies are 
seeking financial help The Social Security Act of 1935 provided that 
money from federal taxes, as well as stale and local taxes, could be given 
to help dependent children and people who are sixty five years of age or 
over, blind, or permanently and totally disabled General assistance, 
sometimes called 'home relief,” is another classification which is used for 
those cases which do not fit into the other four categories (Federal funds 
may not be used for home relief ) 
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ity showed 42 husbands had a total of 358 arrests, 40 other “men of the 
house” not legally married had been arrested 247 times 

On the other hand, many people have real need and are embarrassed 
to have to ask for help Pubhc assistance agencies recognize this feeling 
and checks are discreetly sent in the mail to help the families maintain 
their self-respect No family is made to feel like a chanty case 

OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Miscellaneous duties connected with each case In addition to her 
conferences with the client, the caseworker handles all telephone calls, 
correspondence, and contacts with other agencies (if any are involved) 
connected with helping the client 

The caseworker handles a number of cases concurrently, and the en- 
tire number of individuals with whom she is working is called her “case 
load * The case load vanes from twenty to thirty to over a hundred One 
caseworker in a county child welfare department is handling ninety 
cases and feels that this is really too large a load for one worker, par- 
ticularly since the state requires each worker to visit each of his cases 
at least once every three months No specific number, however, can be 
recommended as ideal for a particular worker because the cases vary 
considerably in difficulty It is conceivable that a worker with sixty cases 
has as many demands on her time as another worker with 120 cases 
Keeping records and preparing reports The social worker keeps a 
detailed chronological record of the cases ^vith which she deals and 
indicates what information was gained or forwarded from every phone 
call, every conference, every home visit— all contacts relevant to that 
particular client are in his record One caseworker affirms 

Keeping case records has helped me to develop my skill By putting on 
paper what happens in an interview I am better prepared to discuss the 
case with my fellow workers and supervisor In many instances it helps 
me find a plan of action and the most effective way of carrying it out 

Records are crucial to the operation of an agency, because without good 
records a worker takes with her much of the necessary information about 
her cases if she leaves her ]ob One of the most satisfying parts of social 
work is being able to examine the records of one’s cases and seeing how 
they have progressed 

Records also serve to furnish research matenal and statistics for reports 
They are used for evaluating a caseworker and for self study by a case- 
u orker 

Pubhc agencies must submit reports to the state department of wel 
fare In some states private agencies are licensed to operate by the state 
department of welfare, in which case they too must submit periodic re 
ports in order to maintain their license 

Having con/crcnccs with onc*s supervisor Until a caseworker gains 
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For example, a mother receiving aid for dependent children may have 
remarried The fact that people do not tell the truth regarding their 
financial situation is a problem 

One family of four had been receiving financial aid for four months 
Each of the two times I visited the parents I asked where the children 
were and was told they were at the neighbors’ A routine check with the 
school that the children were supposedly attending revealed that they 
were m school m another state This type of incident can make social 
work very discouraging 

One lends to think of this sort of “cheating” as being an isolated case, 
but the following article shows how extensive it was in the District of 
Columbia * 
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the membership of the American Association of Social Workers was 
engaged in government service, the majority in the field of public 
assistance ’’ 

Welfare agencies exist in most counties of the United States The 
greatest number of specialized services are m the large cities In most 
states, caseworkers must pass a state civil service examination in order to 
be eligible for consideration 

The qualifications required vary The statement is made that a person 
should have a master s degree in the field of social work to be a case- 
worker, but— as IS always true when demand far exceeds supply— these 
educational standards do not exist m many agencies People with all 
kinds of bachelor’s degrees (and in some cases even people without a 
bachelor’s degree) are employed as caseworkers At one time there were 
several professional associations for social workers They were discon 
tmued, and a single association— the National Association of Social 
Workers— was formed Members of NASW must have graduated from 
an approved graduate school of social work Kurtz reports 

It must be borne m mind that only 30 per cent of the paid social workers 
of the country are m the new NASW Furthermore, of the estimated 
total of 74,240 social workers m the country in 1950, only 16 per cent had 
had the benefit of a full two year graduate curriculum in social work, 
an additional 11 per cent had had from one to two years of graduate 
study, 13 per cent had had something less than a year, and 60 per cent 
had had no study at all in a graduate school of social work * 

A home economics graduate has a great deal to contribute as a social 
caseworker Her understanding of clothing, nutntion, housing, and the 
theoretical aspects of child development and family relationships is fun- 
damental for the counseling of clients The home economics graduate 
would find herself competing for beginning positions with the psychology 
and sociology majors of a typical liberal arts program 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Employer Candidates with the highest scores on the civil service 
examination are interviewed by the casework supervisor and by the 
director of the public agency The director has the final authority in 
making the selection It is possible that other caseworkers with whom 
the candidate would be working, and perhaps a committee or a member 
of the welfare board, might interview her also The procedure in a pn- 
\atc agency would be similar 

Others The socioeconomic background of ones clients depends upon 

* Russell H Kurtz, ed , SociaMVorJv 1 car Book iS57 (New \ork National Associa 
lion of Social Workers, American Dook Stratford Press, Inc , 1957), p 44 
•Itid.p 55G 
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experience, it is customary for her to have weekly conferences with her 
supervisor The supervisor does not tell the worker what to do, but 
ratlier uses her own experience to help the caseworker explore different 
alternatives Also, since the caseworker’s most important tool is herself 
and the way she handles the counseling relationship with her clients, 
t e supervisor, as a more or less objective onlooker, helps the worker 
un erstand in what way she is influencing her counseling relationships 
and how she can be more effecUve as a counselor 

0 ecfing fees In agencies that charge fees, the worker may be 
le one w o co lects them and keeps a record of the payments 


TYPICAL DAY 

e child welfare worker explained that no two of her days are alike 

data into^he ‘'"''"'S the morning incorporating 

the foster narentc’ fi1» a client, or referring to 

from client? and taer' paren s’'" “’■ephone calls 

adoption home afternoons I may visit foster and 

tny clients Theranstant ficto! iT’rard‘’?'’’t intimately concerned with 
appointments that I have made klj'' is that I try to keep 

resents the one nerson Often, the caseworker rep 

truth If the cLSer doe- ? on to tell them the 

him, the child may feel that the time the child is expecting 

the worker can lose all the raoJwIrt disappointing adult, and 

during the period of his coumeh^**'^^ ^ 

A family service worker reported 

person This is usually^ dnn^ counseling per 

sessions I dictate my notp^ >«i \ ®PPOiutment Between counseling 
supervisor) conferences und'sti^meeu' records, and attend 

A public assistance investigator rjJrW 

typical day incluclf*« fali> 

ay reading and answering maif om '’isits made the previous 

of the less typical tasks iSe by the agency Some 

t , ’ b^ng conferences about Ptmg cases, closing and rejecting 
budgets the medical sociauIX *be home economist re 

Tl. c ^ t empIo>ment con^ u *be housing consultant 

sc edule is interspersed with attending staff meetings 

n> ooit^rgencics that may ari^ " telephone calls, visits by clients, and 


employment opportunities 


There are •'"'‘unities 

«ork, parliciilarl) in°tlm nubhr^,!“! Placement in the field of socii 
1 mic assistance area In 1954. 45 per cent c 
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the membership of the Amencan Association of Social Worhers was 
engaged in government service, the majority in the field of public 
assistance ’ 

Welfare agencies exist m most counties of the United States The 
greatest number of specialized services are m the large cities In most 
states, caseworkers must pass a state cml service examination in order to 
be eligible for consideration 

The qualifications required vary The statement is made that a person 
should have a master’s degree in the field of social work to be a case- 
worker, but— as IS always true when demand far exceeds supply— these 
educational standards do not exist m many agencies People with all 
kinds of bachelor’s degrees (and in some cases even people without a 
bachelor’s degree ) are employed as caseworkers At one time there were 
several professional associations for social workers They were discon 
tinued, and a single association— the National Association of Social 
Workers— was formed Members of NASW must have graduated from 
an approved graduate school of social work Kurtz reports 

It must be borne m mind that only 30 per cent of the paid social workers 
of the country are in the new NASW Furthermore of the estimated 
total of 74 240 social workers in the country in 1950, only 16 per cent had 
had the benefit of a full two year graduate curriculum in social work, 
an additional 11 per cent had had from one to two years of graduate 
study, 13 per cent had had something less than a year, and 60 per cent 
had had no study at all in a graduate school of social work * 

A home economics graduate has a great deal to contribute as a social 
caseworker Her understanding of clothing, nutntion, housing, and the 
tlieoretical aspects of child development and family relationships is fun 
damental for the counseling of clients The home economics graduate 
would find herself competing for beginning positions with the psychology 
and sociology majors of a typical liberal arts program 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Employer Candidates with the highest scores on the civil service 
examination are interviewed by the casework supervisor and by the 
director of the public agency The director has the final authonty in 
making the selection It is possible that other caseuorkers uith whom 
the candidate would be working, and perhaps a committee or a member 
of the welfare board, might intcrMCw her also The procedure in a pri- 
vate agency would be similar 

Ot/icrs The socioeconomic background of one’s clients depends upon 

* Russell H Kurtz, ed Social Icor Book 1957 (New Nitional Associa 

lion of Social Workers, Amcncan Book Stratford Press, Inc, 1937), p 4-1 

• Ihid , p 550 
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the type of agency In a public assistance agency, the clients are people 
with limited financial means Family service agencies usually serve 
people of average and above average socioeconomic background as well 
as those who are less fortunate Public child welfare agencies, which may 
get most of their cases from the courts, are dealing with the sort of people 
who have frequent brushes” with the law Private adoption agencies 
might be dealing with many clients who are well educated and finan 
cially stable 

Social workers also come to know many people in the community- 
sc 00 teachers, doctors, nurses, church personnel, and judges— who co 
operate in trying to help the client 


MMYSICAI. ENVIRONMENT 

Piibl^n'^a welfare agencies may be attractive or rather shabby 

m hufidTcTTr" f/" house or city hall 

the agency vTsiled^ 

prised It\vaf Service Center I was a little sur 

expected a modem efficiPoH^ house in the poor section of town 1 had 
no receptionist Mrs V with a receptionist There was 

workers and one for the case- 

ence room where the board^mer^*^’ '"*®'‘'^®W]ng room, and a confer 
Another agency office was described this way 

various sections for childr^n'l*^Lr^'^’ pleasant cheerful and had 
children were examined The the clinic where 

which helps the children assoeiafo**^ decorated hke a nursery school 
cording to the caseworker pleasant memories with the clinic ac- 


5»ALARY 

Salaries in the field of social u 

received by public school tea h tended to be lower than thosi 

sahnes is determined by civil public agencies, the range o 

cml service classification The standards and based on a givei 
who does satisfactory work antT ^®Sular increments for a persoi 
maximum salary for her class with the agency until th« 

agencies are sometimes higher tha a" reached Salaries m privati 
fringe benefits as participation m ” public ones, however, sucl 

plan ma> not exist or may not *^^rement plan or group insurance 
«genc) ^ tavorable as those m the publu 
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HOURS 

In most agencies the caseworker’s hours are 9 00 am to 5 00 pm Mon-* 
day through Friday Occasional emergencies, such as a child’s runnmg 
away from the home of foster parents, or the need to interview workmg 
parents, may extend these hours to include part of a weekend or an 
evening Time off is usually granted when this overtime work is done 

VACATIONS 

Vacation policies differ from agency to agency In one pnvate agency 
two days for each month that the caseworker had been with the agency 
were allotted, up to a maximum of seven weeks vacation per year 
In one public agency, on the other hand, ten days of vacation and ten 
days of sick leave were granted per year (“Sick leave” refers to the num- 
ber of days a person may be absent each year without losing any of her 
salary ) This agency had a policy of permitting people to accumulate 
up to nmety days of sick leave 

SECURITY 

Because a position in a public agency carries with it civil service rights, 
tenure is assured so long as the person’s work is satisfactory 

There are several labor unions to which members of pnvate or public 
agencies may belong and thereby beneJit from the protective services 
the union extends According to Stroup, the Amencan Federation of 
Government Employees and the Amencan Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, have among their membership social workers 
employed m government agencies’ Other unions are the United Public 
Workers of Amenca (which includes public welfare workers), the 
United Office and Professional Workers of America (which includes 
\\orkcrs from voluntary agencies), and the United Social Agency Em- 
ployees 


ADVANCEMENT 

Wuhin the organization In a public agency one moves from junior 
ciseworkcr to senior caseworker and then to supervisor Advancement 
IS usually facilitated by having a master’s degree m social work 
Similar organizations A caseworker may move from a public child 


•Stroup, op cil , p 25 
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the type of agency In a public assistance agency, the clients are people 
with limited financial means Family service agencies usually serve 
people of average and above average soaoeconomic background as well 
as those who are less fortunate Pubhc child welfare agencies, which may 
get most of their cases from the courts, are dealing with the sort of people 
who have frequent ‘brushes” with the law Private adoption agencies 
might be dealing with many clients who are well-educated and finan 
cially stable 

Social workers also come to know many people in the community- 
school teachers, doctors, nurses, church personnel, and judges— who co 
operate m trying to help the client 


PHYSICAL environment 

Office faeihties for welfare agenc.es may be attractive or rather shabby 
Fubhc agencies are often housed .n the county court house or city hall 

the Toe'"®* ^ years old One student described 

the agency office she visited 

Center I was a httle sur 
expected a modern effloimi*? section of town I had 

no receptionist Mrs “ eecepUonist There was 

worhers and o„efoMhL.,r,eT, for the case 

ence room where the board^TOr”’ "" “'"''“"’‘"S “"d a confer 

Another agency office was described thu way 

various sectionffor''chii'|renT'acn"T’ ^ r, cheerful, and had 

children were examined Th« One room was the clinic where 

which helps the children decorated like a nursery school 

cording to the caseworker ^ pleasant memories with the clinic, ac 


SALARY 

Salaries m the field of i 

received by public schnnT^f tended to be lower than tho 

salaries is determined by Public agencies, the range 

cml service classification Th standards and based on a giv< 

who docs satisfactory work ^ *'®gular increments for a pers( 

maximum salary for her T r stays with the agency until tl 

agencies are sometimes hiGho^fK ?" reached Salaries m priva 
fringe benefits as parlicipatio '"ose m public ones, however, sue 
plan may not exist or m^v ^ *’®^irement plan or group insuram 

agenc) ^ t be as favorable as those m the publ 
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cause o£ the experience it provides in working with odier people The 
prospective social worker might pay particular attention to the techniques 
which seem to promote effective plannmg when two or more people are 
working on the same problem and she might try to notice differences in 
values and how such differences affect individuals’ goals 

Campus activihes which provide opportunifaes to work with people 
of different races or nationalities would help the socal work student feel 
more at ease later with clients of different cultural backgrounds 

Some campuses have clubs of special interest groups, in which case 
there might be a social work club with a program of speakers m the field 
of social work, and perhaps with a library of catalogs of graduate schools 
of social work 

Summer experiences Workmg as a camp counselor or playground 
assistant is helpful Clerkmg in a store will give students expenence with 
a cross section of cultural backgrounds Workmg as a secretary in an 
agency will provide useful business experience as well as mformation 
about how an agency is organized 

Social work recruitment committees m some of the largest cities m 
the country have orgamzed a summer expenence program for students 
completing their junior year of college In these programs students work 
in an agency, handlmg a few cases of their own with frequent confer 
ences with a supervisor, and attend seminars planned to acquaint them 
with the opportunities m the field of social work 

Part time u^ork There may be part time work opportunities m a wel 
fare agency in the community m which the college is located Workmg 
as a secretary, caring for children while parents are being mterviewed 
or taking clients to a clmic may provide helpful experience Workmg for 
a professor who teaches or does research in the area of social work child 
development and family relationships, psychology economics or sociol 
ogy would also be helpful Babysitting for different families provides an 
opportunity to use knowledge about family relationships m observing 
how the family members treat each other and what effects their methods 
have 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

To advance in the field of social work it is usually necessary to get a 
master’s degree The Council on Social Work Educahon lists the follow 
ing schools as accredited graduate scliools of social work in the United 
States” Graduate studies cover the subject area of the social seivices 
human growth and hchaMor, and social work practice Social work prac 


Council on Social Work Education Graduate Vrofcssional Schools of Social W ork 
in Canada and the USA (New ^ork Council on Social Work Education Jul), 
10Q2), pp 4 8 
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welfare agency to a private one or vice versa as well as from one public 
agency to another or a private agency to another Or, a worker may 
move from a county agency to a slate or federal agency 


RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

After she has had ample experience in the casework method of help 
mg people \vith problems, the caseworker may move from one type of 
welfare service to another A person who had experience in a child 
welfare agency might move to a family service agency Or she might 
leave the agency arrangement and move into a hospital, working as a 
medical or psychiatric social worker where the emphasis is on a team 
approach to helping the patient solve his problems of adjustment to 
physical or emotional illness In the hospital the physician is the line 
person m the organization and the social worker occupies a staff position 
Mmilar y. the social worker attached to the public school system has a 
staff relationship to the organization of the school system 

enjoy working intensively with mdividuals, 
and Sfonp work Or she may leave social work entirely 

educational qualifications undergraduate 

ThJ'l^dlm'who^rn'la^ of 

work should, early m herLd ® master's degree m soaal 

catalog for schools she crgraduale years, obtain a copy of the 

requirements of those schooir ™ entrance 

five semester houre 'of require twenty to twenty 

Prospective medical social ,LT “'^/or biological sciences 

credits in biological science th!'*'' expected to offer more 

School of Social Work in iqri l j social workers The New York 

A baceall requirements 

a college or university philosophy, or science from 

must ha\e completed 60 University The applicant 

mum of 20 semester hours m tl,*. ^he liberal arts, with a mini 

sciences include anthropolocrv biological sciences [Social 

ophy, ps)chology, and sociolofrJ'^v''f polihcal science, philos 

biology, ph>siology, zoolocv sciences include botany, 

ana the like]* 

t-^tracumctiJar acUvthcs 

y C’ttracumcular activity is helpful be 
No 10 (AjSM;\Mf“p‘’4|“*'' Cv’umbu Umvers.ty Bulletin Senes 61 
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cause of the experience it provides in working with other people The 
prospective social worker might pay particular attention to the techniques 
which seem to promote effective planning when t^vo or more people are 
working on the same problem, and she might try to notice differences in 
values and how such differences affect individuals’ goals 
Campus activities which provide opportunities to work with people 
of different races or nationalities would help the socal work student feel 
more at case later witli clients of different cultural backgrounds 
Some campuses have clubs of special interest groups, in which case 
there might be a social work club with a program of speakers in the field 
of social work, and perhaps with a library of catalogs of graduate schools 
of social work 

Sommer experiences Working as a camp counselor or playground 
assistant is helpful Clerking in a store will give students expenence with 
a cross section of cultural backgrounds Working as a secretary in an 
agency will provide useful business experience as well as information 
about how an agency is organized 

Social work recruitment committees m some of the largest cities m 
the country have organized a summer expenence program for students 
completing their junior year of college In these programs students work 
in an agency, handling a few cases of their own with frequent confer- 
ences with a supervisor, and attend seminars planned to acquaint them 
with the opportunities in the field of social work 
Part Ume work There may be part time work opportunities in a wel 
fare agency in the community in which the college is located Workmg 
as a secretary, caring for children while parents are being interviewed, 
or taking clients to a clinic may provide helpful experience Working for 
a professor who teaches or does research in the area of social work, child 
development and family relationships, psychology, economics, or sociol 
ogy would also be helpful Babysitting for different families provides an 
opportunity to use knowledge about family relationships in observing 
how the family members treat each other and what effects their methods 
have 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

To advance in the field of social work it is usually necessary to get a 
masters degree The Council on Social Work Education lists the follow- 
ing schools as accredited graduate schools of social work in the United 
States “ Graduate studies cover the subject area of the social services, 
human growth and behavior, and social work practice Social work prac 


“ CoudcjI on Social Work Educahon Graduate Professional Schools of Social Work 
Canada and the USA (New \oik Council on Social Work Education July, 
1962), pp 4 8 
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tjce includes instruction in the casework process, group work process 
and research, and provides opportunities for the student to do actual 
casework or group work Students interested in graduate study should 
wite to the schools of their choice about admission requirements and 
the program of studies 
CALIFORNIA 

University of California, School of Social Welfare, Berkeley 
University of California at Los Angelo , School of Social Wei 
fare, Los Angeles 

University of Southern California, School of Social Work, Los 
Angeles 
COLORADO 

University of Denver, The Graduate School of Social Work, 
Uenver 
CONNECTICUT 

Catholic School of So 

Pr,, J Washington, D C 

''ton, 'Graduate School of Social Work, Washing 

FLORIDA 

.J;* s”- Kssijr" 

'=>'001 of Social Work, Atlanta 
IU.INOIS Hawaii, School of Social Work, Honolulu 

Chiclgo^ Chicago, School of Social Service Administration, 

Unn ersity of Illinois Th 

Work, Urbana ’ Addams Graduate School of Social 

..ni«r'“ '=>«>“> of Social Work, Chicago 

-0-'"'’“"“ o' W Service Indianapolis 

State Unnersity of Iowa, School of Social Work, Iowa City 

Hnii ersity of Kansas, Graduate n 

sas Cit> Department of Social Work, Kan 

»-FN'TLCKY 

Unucrsitj of Louisville Tim 

Work, Louis\ >^ond A Kent School of Social 
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LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State University, School of Social Welfare, Baton Rouge 
Tulane University, School of Social Work, New Orleans 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College, School of Social Work, Boston 
Boston University, School of Social Work, Boston 
Simmons College, School of Social Work, Boston 
Smith College, School for Social Work, Northampton 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan State University, School of Social Work, East Lansing 
University of Michigan, School of Social Work, Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, School of Social Work, Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota, School of Social Work, Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

University of Missouri School of Social Work, Columbia 
St Louis University, School of Social Service, St Louis 
Washington University, The George Warren Brown School of 
Social Work, St Louis 

NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska, Graduate School of Social Work, Lincoln 

NEW JERSEY 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Social Work, New Bruns 
wick 

NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, School of Social Work, Garden City, L I 
University of Buffalo, School of Social Work, Buffalo 
Fordham University, School of Social Service, New York 
Hunter College of the City University of New York, The Louis M 
Rabinowitz School of Social Work, New York 
New York School of Social Work of Columbia University, New 
York 

New York University, Graduate School of Public Administration 
and Social Work, New York 
Syracuse University, School of Social Work, Syracuse 
Yeshiva University, School of Social Work, New York 

NORTH CAROLINA 

University of North Carolina, School of Social Work, Chapel Hill 

OHIO 

Ohio State University, School of Social Work, Graduate Program, 
Columbus 

Western Reserve University, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Cleveland 
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OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma, School of Social Work, Norman 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bryn Mawr College, Carola Woenshoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn Mawr 
University of Pennsylvania, School of Social Work, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Social Work, Pitts 
burgh 

PUERTO RICO 

University of Puerto Rico, School of Social Work, Rio Piedras 

TENNESSEE 


The University of Tennessee, School of Social Work, Nashville 

TEXAS 

Our Lady of the Lake College, The Worden School of Social 
oervice, San Antomo 

University of Texas, School of Social Work, Austin 

UTAH ’ 

Universrty of Utah, Graduate School of Social Work, Salt Lake 

VIRGINIA 


Sc^o f Tc of Colleges of William and 

^VES Social Work, Seattle 

WesttoVuginia University, Department of Social Work, Morgan- 


>VISCO\SIN 

University of Wisconsin, School of Social Work, Madison 
t ncrc arc a number of fell l 

dents Mho plan to take masterk^i'^'V™'* ''^*'°*“''a>‘ips available to stu 
from the Council on Social WnrV ^ Lists are available 

York 17, NY Education, 345 East 46* Street, New 


P-tOPESSlONAU ASSOCIATIONS 

A masters degree from an apprm-edschiv,! r 

for membership m the National Assrw^ t social work is necessar) 

sociation provides a program of intent tll Workers The As 

programs for group work, medical social” iL 1 °““' 'y™''®''® P'“s specia: 
school social work, and social work research ’ ^'‘Ychiatric social work 
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PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Some of the penodicals of interest to social workers are 

Aging Washington, D C U S Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Children Washington D C U S Children's Bureau, U S Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Family Seroice Highlights New York, N Y Family Service Association of 
America 

Journal of Rehabilitation Washington D C National Rehabilitation Asso 
ciation 

Public Welfare Chicago III Amencan Public Welfare Association 
Social Casework New York, N Y Family Service Association of America 
Social Legislation Information Service Washington, D C SLIS 
Social Security Bulletin Washington D C U S Social Security Administra 
tion 

Social Work New York, N Y National Association of Social Workers 

In public agencies bulletins are issued by the state welfare depart 
ment to keep county offices informed of changes m regulations which 
affect their work 
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employing organization 
America GirTTcom™” 

Catholic Youth Orsamzat.ou v w ’'^’'Smus organizations such as 
lian Association and Mens and Young Womens Chris 

cialion are examples oF Young Womens Hebrew Asso 

joung people Settlement ^roup work with 

organizations intended to c community houses are group work 

appealing to adults as w^ii ® neighborhood with programs 

Its influence on a person bv * people Group work aims to exert 
tivUios for his leisure timf» recreational and educahonal ac- 

Oh/ccfites The b 

like those for educationa/mshfnt S^oup work sound very much 
IS particular capacities and helnmpT ’’f P‘"S <he individual to develop 
° them m a dm ^ *° choose goals for a group 

equipped than he otherl.se b! wdl be better 

»“"oty as an adult '“’'e h.s place in our democratic 

vnother Nvay of 

«'ith*'tl"”''T ''Y'Eg^lo might be to say that social 

forothe™''.'” ‘duals a feeling of happiness 

Most .'"d'm's and a rrillinim ° m them consideration 

of the e° ' "SamzationfT'f •” '™rk for the well being of all 
'< 01 , reef 0^** m certain character-members 

raumtr Clict^ ^opport A nn spirrtual precepts 

"orl orgrnizalin *^™d drives ’'“‘‘E'Pts from Com 

some of 11,0 rehu"' mcome is th “"'’“'‘d to the local group 

mcmbcrsh,pdnef™d”'T'“‘''”"" Mo^ortr 

lam parts of tl.n „ ™ special asses, ' organizations charge 
■s tlm .mcer.',m,'’oAT"' ^ »«ce fos particpanon m cer 

> the amount of v for some organizations 

the budget from year to year 

The group vvorler is a hne ®fRUCTURE 

hsoup norh agcnc, (see 1 ''’^ structure m a 

representational organization 
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Fic 4 1 Organization of a group work agency 


chart) The board of directors are adults who have been asked by ex 
isting or former members of the board to serve Their function, and that 
of the paid members of the staff, is to make policy decisions The execu 
tive director, assistant director, program and camp director, and each 
of the supervisors reportmg to the program and camp director are con 
sidered to be domg social group work 

Although the executive director reports to a local board of directors 
m national organizations such as Girl Scouts or the YWCA there are 
also districts or state officials to whom she ^vould report and from ivhom 
she could expect advice and direchon resultmg from national planning 

POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Decisions about program offenngs, the amount of money that \m11 be 
spent on different activities, and the work load of each staff member 
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petition (if one is willing to call it tliat) ot otner 

objectives is another p,aLng of activities-how 

".’i" * ...v- "sr,: 

hons Illustrate the type of policy and standards decisions mvolved 
social group work 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS 

Social group workers have two functions which are crucial to their 
job one IS planning a program of activities which will be both pleasu 
able and valuable, the other is furnishing leaders who-by their example 
and the way they work with a group-teach the values the organization 
is promoting People join a group and attend its meetings or participate 
in its program because it is fun. and they develop democratic values 
to the extent that the leaders know how to use the situations that arise 
to teach these values and make them seem desirable 
People served Most group work organizations are open to anyone 
who can pay the membership dues (if any) The members may repre- 
sent a cross section of socioeconomic backgrounds However, subdivi- 
sions of the organization— "troops or particular neighborhood groups— 
may be quite homogeneous Croups are usually organized according to 
age, a worker may deal primarily with one age group or work with 
different age groups Some organizations are planned for members of a 
given religious faith, others are interracial and nondenominational 
Getting to know the needs of individuals served A person’s develop 
ment into a happy, democratic individual is a gradual process, and some 
of the steps have been identified by social group workers as coming 
about through association with groups According to Konopka, one step 
IS learning to stand alone * A person gams this confidence to stand alone 
by becoming a part of a group-by being accepted and liked by others 
he comes to feel he is a reasonably capable person Everyone seems to 
need a feeling of being important, of being valuable to others, and this 
too can come only from mterrelations with others Learning to cooperate 
and to involve oneself in work with others is important for participation 
m a democracy Learning to discuss issues is a group learning experience 
It involves weighing facts and considering dissident opinions To live 
happily with others one needs to learn to accept disappontment in a 
healthy and constructive way and to accept delayed satisfaction The 


‘ Giscla Konopka The Method ot Social Group Work in Concepts and Methods 
of Social Work Walter A Fnedlander, ed (Englewood Cliffs NT Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1958), pp 122-31 
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individual activities and the interaction with others in a group work pro- 
gram furnish opportunities to develop these characteristics. 

Determining a satisfactory plan for meeting these needs. In group 
work organizations, the program of activities for children six to ten years 
of age consists of play groups or clubs, and the agency provides game 
rooms, playgrounds, and camps. For the ten to seventeen-year-olds there 
are various social clubs, classes, special interest groups, and athletic activi- 
ties. Adult groups are often educationally oriented and may consist of 
classes in typing, shorthand, or crafts. 

The central office of a national organization often furnishes a general 
outline of the program for the year, but staff members must formulate 
specific activities to fill the outline. Often the staff works with a com- 
mittee composed of directors and members of the organization to get 
new and appropriate ideas. 

A program, such as the one shown below, includes many activi- 
ties for all the members of a family.* The days and hours of the activities 
are included to show the kind of planning for use of the building that is 
necessary. Scanning this list of activities can also help one appreciate 
the problems involved m scheduling the staff. 

MT VERNON, N. Y. YMHA AND YWHA PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Preschool actwiftes for children of nursery and kindergarten age 
Nursery School-Kindergarten (NYS certified) 

Five day school 

3- and 4-year-olds Monday through Friday, 9 00 am - noon 
Three-day school 

3- and 4 year-olds Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 9 00 am - noon 
Coed kindergarten clubs 

Thursday 9 45 am — 11 30 am or 1 15 pm - 3 00 pm 
Modem dance 

Monday 3 30 pm - 4 25 pm 

Patterns and problems of the preschooler senes of six lectures by a 
pediatrician (for mothers) 

Tuesday 1 00 pm - 3 00 pm 

Grade-school activities 

Junior clubs (crafts, games, dramatic play, music, and stories) 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 3 40 pm — 5 00 pm, {or five differ- 
ent groups of boys and girls in Isl and 2nd grades 
Clubs for children over 8 years of age (crafts, games, dramatics, trips, 
and dancing) 

Monday through Thursday, 3 45 pm — 5 15 pm for boys and girls 
(separately) in 3rd, 4tb, 5th, and 6th grades 
Game and sports club for 5th- and 6th grade boys 
Thursday, 3 45 pm - 5 15 pm 

Know Your World Club for 5th- and 6th-grade boys Expedition to 
woods — compass reading and weather, trip to Museum of Moneys 


* Quoted with permission from the executive director of the Kfount Vernon, N Y , 
YMHA and YWHA 
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social group work 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS 

Social group rvorkers have two funct.ons wh.ch “je crucml to the.r 
,0b one IS planning a program of activities winch will be both plw 
able and valuable, the other is furnishing leaders who-by the P 

and the way they work with a group-teacli the values the otgam^tio 
IS promoting People ,om a group and attend its meetings or 
m Its program because it is fun, and they develop democratic values 
to the extent that the leaders know how to use the situations that * 
to teach these values and make them seem desirable 
People served Most group work organizations are open to anyo 
who can pay the membership dues (if any) The members may 
sent a cross section of socioeconomic backgrounds However, su ivi 
sions of the organization— troops or particular neighborhood groups 
may be quite homogeneous Groups are usually organized according o 
- - work with 


age, a worker may deal primarily with one age group 


ugc, a Yvuiftci t> tr — r 

different age groups Some organizations are planned for members o 
given religious faith, others are interracial and nondenominational 
Getting to know the needs of individuals served A person’s develop 
ment into a happy, democratic individual is a gradual process, and some 
of the steps have been identified by social group workers as coming 
about through association with groups According to Konopka, one step 
IS learning to stand alone * A person gams this confidence to stand alone 
by becoming a part of a group— by being accepted and liked by others 
he comes to feel he is a reasonably capable person Everyone seems to 
need a feeling of being important, of being valuable to others and t is 
too can come only from interrelations with others Learning to cooperate 
and to involve oneself in work with others is important for participation 
in a democracy Learning to discuss issues is a group learning experience 
It involves weighing facts and considering dissident opinions To hve 
happily with others one needs to learn to accept disappontment m a 
healthy and constructive way and to accept delayed satisfaction T o 


' Gisela konoplca The Method of Social Group Work in Concepts and 
of Social Work Walter A Fnedlander ed (Englewood Cliffs N J PrenUce-Ha“ 
Inc 1958), pp 122 31 
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Modem and folk dance 

Thursday 4*45 pm -5 45 pm 
Social dance class 

Beginners, Saturdays 7 15 PAr-8 15 pxf 
Advanced, Saturdays 8 15 pm - 9 15 pm 
Boys physical education 
Tuesday 7 00 PAf - 8 15 pm 
Girls gym club 

Monday 3 30 pm ~ 4 35 pm 
Game room 

Monday through Friday, 3 00 pm -5 00 pm 
Monday and Tuesday, 7 00 pm — 9 30 pm 
Sunday 1 00 pm - 5 00 pm 

S^jor high activities 

Leadership weekend — 40 selected teen-age leaders and “Y” staff con- 
duct workshops and seminars to broaden leadership skills To be 

held at Camp 

September 18 20 
Senior high lounge 
Sunday afternoon 2 00 pm - 4 30 pm 
Clubs 

Wednesda> evenings 

Coed clubs for 10th, llth, and 12th grades include discussions, folk 
singing, and dancing, a weekend trip, theatre party, sports, and socials 
(Time) 

Careers and College visits 
Thursday evenings 

Preparation for collegiate athletics to learn about team and individual 
sports offered at most colleges but lacking in high school curriculum, 
i e lacrosse, wrestling, track and field, handball 
Thursday evenings 
C I T (Leadership Training) 

lOth-graders, Friday 4 00 pm— 5 15 pm 

llth-graders, alternate Thursdays 7 45 pm -9 15 pm (plus one 
afternoon per week helping a grade school club in the “Y”) 

Guitar playing and folk singing 
Thursday evenings 
Body building 

Monday evening 7 00 pm — 8 30 pm 
For girls only 

Thursday evening 8 00 PM — 9 15 pm 
Folklore in depth 

Thursday evening 8 00 pm — 9 30 pm 
Square and folk dance 

1st and 3rd Sundays 7 30 pm — 8 30 pm 
Boys physical education 

Monday 7 00 pm - 8 30 fm 
Senior high girls gym class 
Monday 4 40 pm - 5 30 rM 
“Y” junior varsity 

Thursday 7 15 pm — 9 30 pm 
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.He WO.H and Belvetoe " 

^rhow tSephone system works (rircludes vmt to Telephone Co ) 
Tuesday, 3 45 pm - 5 

Arts and crafts for boys and g>rls ft 45 pm — 

Monday through Thursday (different age group each day) 3 

Dramlira and chonl club (boys and girls 4th -6th grades) 

For special interest m acting singing or stagecratt 
Thursday, 4 00 pm - 5 15 pm 
Game room Informal play area under supervision 

Monday -Thursday 3 15 pm-5 15 pm nrodpr? 

Art class — pastels water color, and oils 4th-, 5th-, and 6th-g 
Tuesday 3 45 pm - 5 15 pm 

Dance sequence for boys and girls, kindergarten to junior hign 
Modern dance kindergartners and Isl-graders 
Monday 4 30 pm - 5 30 pm 
Folk and square dance 4th-, 5th-, and 6th graders 
Thursday 3 45 pm - 4 45 pm 
Ballet 

Beginners 4th and 5th graders, Wednesday 3 45 pm - 4 40 pm 
Intermediates 5th and 6th graders, Wednesday 4 45 pm - 5 45 P^ 
2nd grade boys gym club 
Thursday 3 30 pm - 4 35 pm 
Boys physical education 3rd to 6lh graders 
Wednesday and Friday 3 30 pm - 5 30 pm 
Girls gym club 

3rd , 4th , and 5th graders, Tuesday, 3 30 PM - 4 35 pm 
6th and 7th graders, Monday 3 30 pm - 4 35 pm 


Junior high activities 

Trip club for 9th graders (10 trips on school holidays and weekends) 
Tentative trip schedule Broadway theatre party, ice skating, bowhng 
party, Bear Mountain, professional basketball games, Chinatown, 
roller skating 
Tuesday 7 30 pm 

Science club field trips to chemical laboratories, electronic research 
centers, planetanums, and museums, projects, building of rockets, 
telescopes weather stations, aquariums 
Tuesday 4 00 pm - 5 30 pm 

Radio club (to learn techniques of radio transmission and receiving) 
Club will have use of a fully equipped radio (ham) station 
Thursday evening 

Charm n fashion club demonstrations lectures and discussions on 
makeup, hairdo’s, clothing styles for 8th graders 
Alternate Thursdays 7 30 pm - 9 00 pm 
Arts and crafts 

7th grade Thursday 4 00 pm - 5 30 pm 
8th and 9th grade, Monday 7 15 pm - 8 45 pm 
Newspaper club for Grades 7, 8 , and 9 Will publish Jr High newspaper 
Wednesday 4 00 pm - 5 30 pm 
Chess club 

Tuesday 7 00 pm -8 30 pm 
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Summer program 
Day Camp 
Country Camp 

Six week cross country bus toui visiting Niagara Falls, Pennsylvania 
Dutch Country, Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, Mt Rushmore, 
and the Badlands 

Executing the plan The trained group worker is an expert in creating 
an atmosphere which will help each individual in the group fulfill his 
individual needs and allow the group as a whole to accomplish the 
group purposes To do this he has to know his group and its members 
As Fink, Wilson, and Conover pomt out, groups have personality char- 
acteristics— some always do what they are supposed to do, some always 
resist, some are restless and active, others are slow, some welcome new 
members and new experiences, others do not, some learn to work to- 
gether, others do not* In trying to know the group as a whole, the 
worker notes the degree of homogeneity among members in age, social 
background, maturity, interests, and previous group experience He 
notes the relationships between members who are the most popular and 
why, who are the leaders and how does leadership change with the 
activities of the group, if there are cliques, on what basis are they formed^ 
How does the group react to the adult leader— is it friendly, hostile, de- 
pendent, indifferent? What kinds of situations produce conflicts in the 
group and how are these conflicts settled? How does each member of 
the group fit into these categories? How does he react to the adult 
leader? What does he do when fncbon occurs? 

The group worker, through his training and experience, knows how 
to get people to make suggestions and how to help someone whose feel- 
ings are hurt because his suggestion was not accepted An unfortunate 
aspect of group work is that there are not enough trained staff members 
to fill this guidance role Therefore, much of the trained person’s time 
IS spent locating volunteers and training them One group worker says 

A frustration of the job is people When a mother comes in, and com 
plains of a child who can't adjust, you cannot tell her that she is the 
cause of her child’s unhappiness It takes time, patience, and creative- 
ness to help the child and perhaps the mother * 

The group worker often will see things much more clearly than the 
people he is working with, but part of ius job is letting the group or 
the individual decide and find the solution 


•Arthur E Fink, ct al , The VieJd of Social Work, 3rd cd (Neu \ork Holt, 
Hinehart & Winston, Inc , 1955), pp 512-13 
•Unless otliervMsc noted, the indented comments in tins clwptcr are paraphrased 
statements obtained from social avorkers uho were interviewed by fresljmcn In the 
Ne^\ lork State College of Home Feonomics, Cornell UnisTrsity, Ithaca, NY 
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R-xdjo group 

Thursda> evenings 
Teen age crafts 

Monday 7 15 pm -8 45 pm 

Adult and young adult acUvtUes 

In\ilation to the Eight Lively Arts A senes of outstanding programs 
covering a variety of cultural media — folk songs by the Weavers, a 
debate b> two college professors jazz presentation discussion by a 
city planner, and so on 

Sunday and Wednesday evenings 
Chamber music concerts 

Sunday evenings , 

Great personalities in American films (showings of a series from the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library) 

Wednesday evenings 8 30 p\t 
The Theatre a course for playgoers 
Wednesday evenings 

Senes on contemporary schools of psychoanalytic thought 
Wednesday 1 00 pm - 2 40 pm 
Sunday evening square and folk dance 

8 30 PM 

Flower arrangements 
Tuesda> 8 00 pm - 10 30 pm 
Guitar 

Monda) four sessions — 8 00 pm — 8 30 pm, 8 30 pm — 9 00 PM, 

9 00 PM - 9 30 pm, 9 30 pm - 10 00 pm 
Social dance 

Monda> 8 30 pm - 9 30 pm 
Beginner’s bridge 
Tuesday 8 00 pm - 10 00 pm 
Art 

Wednesday 9 45 am - 11 45 am 

Europe, 1900 Chartered plane for ‘Y members to have 4 week sum 
mer vacation in Europe 

Preparation for travel abroad conversational Italian, French, Spanish 
Art masterpieces of London. Rome, Florence, Venice and Pans, Archi 
tcctural landmarks of Europe, Travel tips 
(Time) 

Modern dance 

Tliursda> 1 00 pm -2 00 pm 
P h>sical education 
(Time) 

Older adtdl activities 

■nic-i-CantccnforaduUsmcrOO Card playing discussions, recreation 

Tnesdar and Tliursdry I 00 pm -4 00 pm 
Clioral and dramatic group 
Tluinda\ 12 43 pm -2 35 pm 
A rts and crafts 

Tlmrsda> 12 43 r\i-2 33 pm 

Older adult rnuiid tllile discussinns n( matters ot general interest 
Tucsda> 12 15p\t-2 33pM 
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TYPICAL DAY 

One Camp Fire director descnbed a representative day as follows 

In the morning I might meet with a group of 30 volunteer leaders in 
one of our districts for a trammg session, which includes learning songs 
and teachmg games to be used m the Camp Fire program Meetmgs of 
this type are held in the district, hence, it is necessary to drive there, 
hold the meeting, and return I work with the officers of the leaders’ 
group in plannmg the agenda for the meetmg The meeting is held in a 
community center or in a church— wherever we are able to get a room large 
enough for the group 

I may have lunch with some of the members of the leaders’ group, and 
during lunch we may discuss problems about which they need suggestions 
from me These problems tend to be questions about what to include m 
activities for a Camp Fire group or how to present the material, or they 
concern personahty problems in the group or perhaps of the sponsors 

After returning to the office I make out a report on the morning meeting 
During the afternoon there will be several telephone inquiries from voT 
unteer leaders One might have to do with awards given the girls who have 
completed a Camp Fire project Another might be asking for suggestions 
on how to work with a girl who was not active in the group-~whether to 
approach the girl directly and whether or not to talk to her parents 

Then I may read some applications from college students for summer 
positions as camp counselors, and I reply to their letters I may also \vrite 
out an order for craft supplies for summer camp If there is any tune left I 
may read our Camp Fire journal or one from the American Camping 
Association 

In the summertime, when camp is in session, since I am responsible for 
the resident camp I may have a night meeting with the camp staff to work 
With them in resolving any problems they are having 

As she described her day, it was apparent that this director was a 
resource person with whom people executing the Camp Fire program 
could consult, and that she was able to help them because of her 
understanding of how people feel and because of her knowledge of 
how to help them be effective as individuals and m their associations 
^vlth others 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

The employment opportunities for social group work are similar to 
those for social casc\Nork According to the Social Work Year Book 

The demand for ^^orkcrs \vith professional education to fill key ad- 
ministnti\e, super\isory, and program positions in agencies has far sur 
passed the number of school graduates The demand of municipal 
recreation departments for trained workers is said to ctcecd the supply 
fi\c to one * 

It IS possible for a home economics graduate to enter the field of social 

* II Kurtz, «1 , Sociat Work leor Book 1957 (Nc\\ lork Natiorul Asioda 

timj of Social Workers Aimrican Book Stratford Prcsi, Inc, 1937), p C02 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


The descriptions of three YWCA group workers illustrate other func 
hons of a group worker A youth director in charge of women s and girls 
activities It a suburban branch of a YWCA in a city of 600,000 has the 
following responsibilities 


Supervising all Hi Y Cluhs, Coed Clubs Outing Clubs, and Business 
Girls’ Clubs 

Teaching the Keep-Fit Club (a gym class for women) 

Writing monthly inventory reports (which include such details as how 
many Hi-Y pins were sold during the month) and programming 
reports (showing the activities of the various clubs, the amount o 
time and of money spent on each one) 

Attending monthly Council meetings 

The duties of one Y-Teen director in the YWCA m a community of 
90,000 include 


Attending seven senior high and two junior high meetings a week 
Attendmg and chaperoning a dance every Friday night 
Working with the volunteer advisors and interpreting the “Y” program 
to them 

Handling the entire sports program (training, directing, and refereeing 
softball golf, swimming, tennis, basketball, and volleyball activities) 


Occasional duties included 


Attendmg three conferences a year (held at various camps, the loca 
tion of which depended upon the scope of the conference, 
regional, local, and so on) 

At^ndmg special events such as money making projects and Know 
Your Nation tours (which meant taking groups on trips to New 
York City, Washington, D C , and other cities) 

Attending and backing Community Chest drives and dinners 
peaking at various schools about the “Y” program 

b of the summer day camp for children sponsored 




program director of the 

munit} of 332,000 include 

Being m charge of the nursery school which met twice a week whi 
mothers attended various acUvil.es at the "Y " 
or ing wit grammar school children (mainly in the arts and craf 
and phjsiral educaUon departments) 

Working W.U. teen agers m the Y-teen clubs 
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HOURS 

The hours of the social group worker are very irregular. Much of the 
program is scheduled for after-school, evening, and week-end hours. For 
example, one group worker’s sdiedule was 

Monday and Tuesday 9:30 am-5;45 pm; 

Wednesday and Thursday 1:00 pm~10:00 pm; 

Sunday 1:00 pm-5:00 pm and two weekend evenings a month. 

VACATIONS 

Group workers usually receive two to four weeks vacation, depending 
on how long they have been with the organization. If the agency 
operates a summer camp there is little likelihood of getting one’s 
vacation during that period. 


SECURITY 

The major group work agencies have been in existence for some time, 
and if one is doing a good job there is little chance of losing it because 
of the agency’s ceasing to exist. The budgets of some agencies, however, 
may fluctuate from year to year; hence, one could lose his position 
because of a curtailment in the program. 

ADVANCEMENT 

Within the organization. The group worker advances from being 
responsible for a part of the program to being program director, then 
assistant director of the organization, and finally director. In an or- 
ganization serving both men and women, it would be unusual for a 
woman staff member to advance to the position of director. 

Similar organizations. A worker might move from a small organiza- 
tion to a larger, more complex one. In national organizations she might 
move from a local branch to the state office and then the central office. 
After gaining experience in this country, a group worker may qualify 
for positions abroad (see Appendix B). 

RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

Social group work is being introduced in general and psychiatric 
hospitals, in children’s hospitals, and in camp programs for the physically 
lundicapped and emotionally disturbed. In these situations the social 
group worker is a member of a treatment team just as the social case- 
worker is. 
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group work with a bachelors degree She will not only bt 
for positions mth hberal arts graduates but she will find that 
education majors have a definite place m the group work 
program In church related organizations, some of the group workers 
are graduates of divinity schools 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

The social group worker is fundamentally a team worker, hence, she 
has daily contact with co v. orkers with similar interests and backgrounds 
m her o^vn agency and in oth^ agencies Because many agencies are 
working to promote the spirit of universal brotherhood there are more 
opportunities to have co workers of different races and cultures in social 
group work than in many other occupations 
The people she serves may be homogeneous or diveise in age, religious 
beliefs, and socioeconomic backgrounds, her clientele is determined by 
the agency for which she works and its geographic location m the 
community 

The program of the agency is usually planned with the help of an 
advisory council of interested citizens of the community, and frequently 
it is executed with the assistance of adult volunteer leaders, thus the 
group worker gets to know many people m the community 


competing 
the physical 
recreational 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Group w ork activities are carried on in many different lands of places 
Many are small buildings— remodeled private homes, former store build 
mgs churches lodges, and special buildings designed as community 
houses Tlie public schools— particularly the new suburban campus type 
—sometimes make their facilities available to other groups for evening 
programs 


SALARY 

SalanK for beginning social group workers with a bachelor’s degree 
ten to be lower than those for beginning teachers Having a masters 
degree in social work increases the likelihood of receiving a higher 
icgmning salary Salaries of experienced social workers are similar 
to those of teachers Salary ranges and the number of people an agency 
can allord to hire at high salaries are influenced by the fact that, m 
most cases, the agenej is supported b> contributions people make m 
cominunit> or organization fund raising campaigns rather than by taxes or 
profit making actixitics 
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EMPUOYtNG ORGANIZATION 

Food companies engaged in creating products (eg, cake mixes) or 
in processmg natural foods in some way {eg, freezing and packaging 
vegetables) are the major organizations employing home economists for 
test kitchen research 

Objectives As a profit-makmg organization, the company’s goal is 
to sell as many units of its products as possible and to deliver them to 
Its distributors on the agreed-upon date at the prices quoted 
The general public is not especially conscious of the contribution 
our American food mdustry makes to a better life for all of us It helps 
to maintain our high standard of living and promotes our health by 
giving us foods with higher nutnhve value and enablmg us to prepare 
foods in ways that conserve their nutritive value as shown m the following 
article by John Strohm, which appeared in The Reade/s Digest 

If I could show any visitor from abroad just one thing in the United 
States, I would turn him loose in a small town supermarket with $25— 
the average amount the American homemaker spends weekly to feed her 
family For food is our Number One success story, a far bigger bargam 
here than in any other nation 

Mrs America pays out, after taxes, only 20 percent of the family in 
come for food By contrast, the Russian family must spend 56 percent 
In Sweden it’s 27 percent, in Italy, 38 percent, Peru, 40 percent, Nigena, 

70 percent This means that the U S family has 80 cents out of every 
dollar of disposable income left for "other things ” It means more 
and better education for our sons and daughters It means better homes, 
better health, better living It means refngerators, automobiles, TV sets 
And with such a relatively small part of our national effort devoted to 
feeding the people, we can match missiles with the Russians or race them 
to the moon without giving up necessities or luxuries, while the Russian 
people suffer acute shortages of food, clothing, and housing 

Our national ability to feed our famihes with more food, of higher 
quality and variety, with less money and labor than any other people on 
earth is an achievement we too often take for granted Let’s see whit 
goes into It 

Mrs America makes three trips weekly to the food store, takes 27 mm 

77 
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The social group worker may also consider and be considered for 
positions m social casework 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

The qualifications for social group work are essentially the same as 
those for social casework (see Chap 3) Previous membership in a 
similar group is an asset If the college student is past the age for 
membership in such an organization, it may be possible for her to serve 
as a volunteer leader with a group such as the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Guls, or the T’ 

Some national organizations provide their own training beyond the 
bachelors degree 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

A person who has been graduated from a professional school of social 
work may join the National Associabon of Social Workers, which is the 
major association for all social group and caseworkers Social gro^^P 
workers with a recreation major may join the American Recreation 
Society Vaious agencies have ^eir own associations also, for examplo» 
the Association of Girl Scout Professional Workers and the National 
Association of Jewish Center Workers 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Smd Work Nw York, N Y NaUonal Association of Social Workers 
Tills publication is the basic professional journal for social group and 
casewor ers There are other journals of interest to group workers with 
specialized training or to workers with a particular agency For example 


Crn^w 'b Association 

Cross^ Washington, DC The American National Red 


New York, N Y NaUonal ( 
ence ol Jeivish Community Service 
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utLS on each visit to look around among thousands of items, buys 21 of 
Uietn and pays $7 74 at the check out counter Does she wonder where 
all the money goes? Maybe she forgets that her husband works only 38 
hours a month to buy food for his family To earn a pound of butter, he 
works 21 minutes— while a Russian works 193 minutes A pound of rice 
costs an American 5 minutes of work, a Japanese, 25 minutes, despite 
the fact that Japan gets among tlie highest rice yields in the world A 
pound of sugar costs an American 3 minutes of work, an Englishman, 
7 minutes of work, a Russian, 75 minutes of work 

And lest jou long for the ‘good old days’ when prime beef was 15 
cents a pound and bread two loaves for a nickel, consider the real cost 
of food then and now In 1912 Granddads family earned $11 a week 
and spent 40 percent of it for food His grandson’s family earns more 
than S125 weekly spends $25 for food— and buys more and better food 

You re better off than >our dad too In 1931 an hour of U S factory 
labor bought only 1 4 pounds of round steak, while today it buys 2 2 
pounds It bought 8 pints of milk then— 17 8 pints today, 1 5 dozen 
oranges then-3 dozen today Since 1947-49 food prices have gone up 
less than most items in the cost of living index— 22 percent The cost of 
housing went up 33 percent of transportation, 51 percent, of rent, 45 
percent 

Morco\er, while the old corner grocery with its crackers and pickles m 
open barrels and sauerkraut m tubs may be full of nostalgia, our food 
today IS safer, cleaner and more nutritious 

Researchers have bred more vitamin C into tomatoes, more protein 
into corn more lean meat into pork Processors have improved nutrition 
by sheeting crops at exact maturity, by rapid deactivation of enzymes, 
and by cooking m t limited amount of liquid which is then retained m 
the can rather than discarded Mobile packing vans move right into the 
helds to film wrap vegetables at their peak of freshness WeVe improved 
milk^^^^° “y enriching bread with vitamins and iron, by “fortifying’ 


Improved diets have helped infant mortality to drop sharply People 
average nine years longer than two generations ago Our 
poimds"mo7e *^**^'^ ***®‘'^ grandparents, weigh several 

fiKvl"nrnn* hcatandcat’ foods can reduce the housewife’s daily 

drmiST nf She buys freedom from 

aheadv^iT.mmlf^''" cakes already mixed, meat 

squeezed 'egetables already cleaned and washed, juice already 

cos?$6 7?tar'lT' Service says already prepared meals that 

hcrlclf for M M w'' n' ^y the housewife 

for 45 c( nu T 1 housewife work four hours extra 

flours to her "t. r’' “"I 

world to hofdinu ° ®ominunity activities, to keeping up with the 
kitchen has ouls.de , 0 b? Unshackling the housewife from her 

Xc.".ir^pri“l,;'"atrisr ™t.ou-soc.a.ly. 

Sc r^d ■ ‘'‘®>' ®®« ™ A devifs fool 

cake, made from a pupated mii. plus luo uosts 41 cents, made 

from scratch u costs 53 r*>nf« i?,« 

o cents rrozen concentrated orange juice costs 
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utes on each visit to look around among thousands of items, buys 21 of 
them, and pays $7 74 at the check out counter Does she wonder where 
all the money goes? Maybe she forgets that her husband works only 38 
hours a month to buy food for his family To earn a pound of butter, he 
works 21 minutes— while a Russian works 193 minutes A pound of rice 
costs an American 5 minutes of work, a Japanese, 25 minutes, despite 
the fact that Japan gets among the highest nee yields m the world A 
pound of sugar costs an American 3 minutes of work, an Englishman, 
7 minutes of work a Russian, 75 minutes of work 

And lest you long for the “good old days” when prime beef was 15 
cents 1 pound and bread two loaves for a nickel, consider the real cost 
of food then and now In 1912, Granddad’s family earned $11 a week 
and spent 40 percent of it for food His grandson’s family earns more 
than $125 weekly, spends $25 for food— and buys more and better food 
You’re better off than your dad too In 1931, an hour of U S factory 
labor bought only 1 4 pounds of round steak, while today it buys 2 2 
pounds It bought 8 pints of milk then— 17 8 pints today, 1 5 dozen 
oranges then— 3 dozen today Since 1947—49 food prices have gone up 
less than most items m the cost of living index— 22 percent The cost of 
housing went up 33 percent, of transportation, 51 percent, of rent, 45 
percent 

Moreover, while the old corner grocery with its crackers and pickles in 
open barrels and sauerkraut m tubs may be full of nostalgia, our food 
today IS safer, cleaner, and more nutntious 
Researchers have bred more vitamin C into tomatoes, more protein 
into corn, more lean meat into pork Processors have improved nutrition 
crops at exact maturity, by rapid deactivation of enzymes, 
and by cooking in a limited amount of liquid, which is then retained m 
c discarded Mobile packing vans move right into the 

neids to him wrap vegetables at their peak of freshness We’ve improved 
on nature by enriching bread with vitamins and iron, by “fortifying 


Improved diets have helped infant mortality to drop sharply People 
average nine years longer than two generations ago Our 
pounds"m^or^e taller than their grandparents, weigh several 

“heat and eat’ foods can reduce the housewife’s daily 
She buys freedom from 

aheJdv^r * ^ of cakes already mixed, meat 

squizU ='^cady cleaned and washed, ju.ee already 

cost ^6 Research Service says already prepared meals that 

herseff br Si finT‘ ^ oan be Led by the house%vife 

for 45 rpni« I, should the housewife work four hours extra 

hours lo hL Vu”' she devote her four 

Morld to hol^'L'^""’ activities, to keeping up rvith the 

kitchen has In onlside job? Unshackling the housewife from her 

pohticall,. ^ood on our nation-socally, 

cos'tl^about'a? ®ave money A pound of fresh frozen peas 

Su made horn”" ’ ™ A devils foo>l 

from* scratch if ®8gs, costs 41 cents, made 

» s s 53 cents Frozen concentrated orange juice costs 
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bird’s eye frozen foods 

Fruits, Vegetables, Southern Vegetables, 

Vegetables with Herbs and Seasonings, 

Potato Products 

Fruit Juice Concentrates 

Fish Fillets, Pre cooked Fish, Dinners, 

Meat Pies, Chicken a la King, Onion Rings 

POST CEREALS 

Alpha Bits 
Poast Toasties 
Grape Nuts 
Post 4055 Bran Flakes 
Grape Nuts Flakes 
Post Raism Bran 
Sugar Crisp 

Sugar Coated Rice Knnkles 
Post Oat Flakes 

Post Sugar Coated Com Flakes 

Post-Tens 

Treat Pak 

baker’s aiOCOLATE 

Semi Sweet Chocolate Chips 
Farmington Milk Chocolate Bars 
Premium No 1 Unsweetened Chocolate 
German’s Sweet Chocolate 
Dot Semi Sweet Chocolate 

DESSERTS 


Jell 0 Gelatin Desserts 

Jell O Puddings and Pie Filbnes 

Jell O Chiffon Pie Fillings 

Jell O Instant Puddings 

Jell O Tapioca Puddings 

DZerta (Sugar Free) CelaUn Desserts 

DZcrta (Sugar Free) Puddings 

SMANS DOWN PRODUCTS 

Cake Flour 


Self-Rismg Cake Flour 
Angel Food Mix 


Apple Chip Cake Mix 
Apple Spice Cake Mix 
Banana Cake Mu 
Butterscotch Cake Mu 
Chocolate Chip Cake Mu 
Devil’s Food Mix 
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bird’s eye frozen foods 

Fruits, Vegetables, Southern Vegetables, 

Vegetables with Herbs and Seasonings, 

Potato Products 

Fruit Juice Concentrates 

Fish Fillets, Pre coobed Fish, Dinners, 

Meat Pies, Chicken a la King, Onion Rings 
POST cereals 
Alpha Bits 
Poast Toasties 
Grape-Nuts 
Post 40% Bran Flakes 
Grape Nuts Flakes 
Post Raisin Bran 
Sugar Crisp 

Sugar Coated Rice Knnkles 
Post Oat Flakes 

Post Sugar Coated Corn Flakes 
Post-Tens 
Treat-Pak 
baler’s CHOCOLATE 

Semi Sweet Chocolate Chips 
Farmington Milk Chocolate Bars 
Premiura No 1 Unsweetened Chocolate 
German’s Sweet Chocolate 
Dot Semi Sweet Chocolate 

DESSERTS 


Jell 0 Gelatin Desserts 

Jell 0 Puddings and Pie Fillmes 

Jell 0 Chiffon Pie Fillings 

Jell 0 Instant Puddings 

Jell 0 Tapioca Puddings 

D Zerta (Sugar Free) Gelatin Desserts 

DZerta (Sugar Free) Puddings 

SM\SS DOMN PRODUCTS 

Cake Flour 

Self Rising Cake Flour 
Angel Food Mu 
Apple Chip Cake Mix 
Apple Spice Cake Mix 
Banana Cake Mix 
Butterseotch Cake Mix 
CfioMlate Chip Cake Mix 
Desils Food Mix 
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BUIDS E\E FROZEN FOODS 

Fruits, Vegetables, Southern Vegetables, 

Vegetables with Herbs and Seasonings, 

Potato Products 

Fruit Juice Concentrates 

Fish Fillets, Pre cooked Fish, Dinners, 

Meat Pies, Chicken a la King, Onion Rings 

POST CEREALS 

Alpha Bits 
Poast Toasties 
Grape Nuts 
Post 4Q% Bran Flakes 
Grape Nuts Flakes 
Post Raisin Bran 
Sugar Crisp 

Sugar Coated Rice Knnkles 
Post Oat Flakes 
Post Sugar Coated Corn Flakes 
Post-Tens 
Treat Pak 
UAKEr’s aiOCOLATE 

Semi Sweet Chocolate Chips 
Fanmngton Milk Chocolate Bars 
Premium No 1 Unsweetened Chocolate 
German’s Sweet Chocolate 
Dot Semi Sweet Chocolate 
DLSstn-rs 


Jell 0 Gelatin Desserts 
Jell 0 Puddings and Pie Fillmcs 
Jell 0 Chiffon Pie Fillings 
Jell O Instant Puddings 
Jtll 0 Tapioca Puddings 
D &rla (Sugar Free) Gelatin Desserts 
D Zerta (Sugar Free) Puddings 
s'VANs DOWN rnoDLcrs 
Cakt Flour 

Self Rising Cake Flour 
'ngel Food M« 

'pplc Chip Cake Mix 
Apple Spice Cake Mix 
Banana Cake Mix 
Balterscotch Cake Mix 
Chorolate Chip Cake Mix 
^<''»ls Food Mix 
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Fudge Coconut Cake Mix 
Lemon Flake Cake Mix 
Orange Coconut Cake Mix 
Orange Marble Cake Mix 
Sugar Maple Cake Mix 
White Cake Mix 
Yellow Cake Mix 

PET FOODS 

Gaines Dog Meal 
Games Canned Dog Food 
Games Dog Biscuits 
Games Bit Size Biscuits 
Gaines Gravy Train Dog Food 

OTHER GROCERY PRODUCTS 

Baker’s Coconut 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Certo and Sure-Jell Pectins 
Dream Whip Dessert Topping Mix 
Good Seasons Salad Dressing Mixes 
Kernel-Fresh AirPopt Popcorn 
Kernel-Fresh Air-Popt Caramel Corn 
Kernel-Fresh Salted Nuts 
Kool Pops Ready-to Freeze Pop Bars 
Log Cabin Syrup 
Log Cabin Buttered Syrup 
Minute Rice 

Minute Spanish Rice Mix 

Minute Tapioca 

The Open Pit Barbecue Sauce 

CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AIDS 

La France Instant Bluing 
Satina Ironing Aid 
SOS Soap Fads 

Tuffy Plastic Mesh Ball (Dishwashing Aid)“ 

Another source of financial support is the capital supplied by the 
owners of the company (And if the company is a corporation, people 
“share” m the ownership ) The company may also have income from 
investments (stocks and bonds of other companies) which it has pur- 
chased from income received from profits The company may also borrow 
money from banks on a note which it promises to pay at a given time or 
from individuals to whom it issues bonds which must later be redeemed 
If the company is a profitable one and is to continue to operate 


• Furnished by General Foods Corporabon 
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satisfactorily, however, its major source of income will continue to be 
derived from sales of its products 


PLACE IN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

The typical corporation is organized around the three essential func 
tions of any manufacturing concern producbon, finance, and sales (see 
Fig 5 1) 

The stockholders own the company and have ultimate authority over 
it Each stockholder has as many votes m determining company pohcy 
as he has shares of stock in the company The stockholders’ final au 
thority is delegated to an elected board of directors which appomts a 
company president 

The sales division is orgamzed on a territorial and product basis so 
tlwt each salesman sells certam products m a given geographic area 
ine production division manufactures or processes the products m the 
company p ants (which are often m different parts of the country) The 

““panys income and worla with the sales 
and production divisions in planning their budgets 


STOCKHOLDERS 


[toard of directors 


3 


VICE PRESIDENT 
in charge ol 

production 


HEADS OF 

manufacturing 

divisions 



1 


— 

RESEARCH j 

VICE PRESIDENT 
in charge of 
SALES 


\- 


TEST 1 

kitchen I 

REGIONAL SALES 
managers 

1 



VICE president 
in charge of 
FINANCE _ 


general 
_ managers 


X 


VARIOUS PLANT 

managers 


X 


~^anch sales' 
managers 

~~r— 


[comptroller 


PRODUCTS 

_SUPERVIsors 


office 

manager^ 


PLANT 1 
SUPER INTENDENT<J 

L_X 

I FOREMENJ 

[operators] 


5 1 °'8™^t.o„ofan.a„ufact„n„gc 
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The home economist performs a staflF function and is usually in the 
sales division, where she helps to create a demand for the products by 
inventing new uses for them She serves the research laboratories 
by furnishing ideas for new products tlie company might produce and by 
testing new product samples in various stages of their development 

POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Sales planning precedes everything else in corporation management, 
according to R C Davis * Sales plans have to do with the determination 
of how much business (in terms of dollars and units of merchandise) 
the sales managers expect can be done with each of the company's 
products in each territory in a given period of bme These plans are 
projected on the basis of past sales records and growth plans for the 
future and are used to assign quotas to different geographical regions 
Sales planning involves trying to sell more than one’s competitors It 
depends heavily on market analysis What does the customer want and 
why? What will he pay for it? 

Sales plans become the basis for production plans If a new product 
IS to be made, which factory can produce it? When can it be worked 
into the production schedule? What new eqvupment will be needed to 
produce it? What new staff will be necessary? From what suppliers will 
the raw materials be purchased? How much will it cost to produce^ 

The finance division’s function is to see that the plans made by the 
sales and production departments are economically feasible in terms 
of the corporation’s financial status 

Planmng involves assigning priorities to the various plans if the com 
pany cannot carry out all the plans, which shall be considered first? 

The home economist is affected especially by company policies about 
how to meet competition Will the company give the customer more 
for the same amount of money^ Will it give her the same value for 
less money? Or will it offer her new ways to meet the same needs^ 
These decisions determine the kind of projects undertaken in the test 
kitchen The home economist is also affected by the company s standards 
for its products 

One young home economist with lots of ideas sometimes gets im 
patient with the conservatism ’ of her company, but she realizes that it 
does pay For example, she mentioned the competition among producers 
to be first with a new product 

The first ones with a new product usually make the money People 
will buy anything so long as it js new My company will not put out a 
product until it has been thoroughly tested Many times another company 


‘Halpli C Davis Industrial Organization and Management, 3rd ed {New York 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1Q57), p 205 
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Will get out a product first, then recall a new product because after the 
first rush the homemakers will not buy it again Then my company steps 
m and offers a similar product of hi^er quality * 


MAJOR FUNCTION 


The home economist m the test kitchen has two major functions She 
must contribute to creating products which will satisfy the customers 
of the company, and she must help her company meet the competition 
of other organizations who are also trying to satisfy the same customers’ 
food needs 

People served Customers of a food manufacturer include home 
makers who purchase food for their families and food administrators 
and dietitians who purchase food for institutions 
Getting to know the needs of individuals served The home econo 
mists^ may travel about giving talks to women’s groups about the com 
panys products and learning the homemakers’ problems m return 
information is the letters from consumers asking for 
e p at kind of problems do women have in feeding their families? 
thirsor'r ^ include questions of 


Howcan/ffSV^Vilf five year olds to eat vegetables? 

Ihiw can I M hamburger and hot dogs^’ 

We hL ^ of vegetables? 

will eat? ^ ^ family How can I plan a meal that everyone 

Have different to feed my family 

to eL them •“ “void leftovers? My family refuses 

finding things'lhat'aDDenl*I"*”*’'\^'’l people is hard, and also 
larly for sakds, sweet?. Id^Sy 

spaghetti saucer?.? rC I a groat business with a 

company’s line This leads^t adding one to the 

produce? Will the ™ ^ ‘J’-'t^bons Is it feasible for us to 

It? Is the potenbal^ak^S 

duce It? What inmed » ™ n’* "'“bi *0 money it will cost to pri> 

She hears frotn the faL*'”^'* ** require? What are its possible uses? 
” "lanager that an irate customer has re 

statements obtamed from “>™in<ints m this chapter are paraphrased 

mleivtewed by freshmen m X '""‘‘'"y'd “ test Isitchens who were 
Cornell Umveis.ty, Ilhaca NY ^“ 1 ““ College of Home Economics, 

frorn replies to’ 

Division of Extension ResL^r'K'T^ distnbuted by Dorothy DeLany for the 
county of New York stale (1957) ™ Traiimig Federal Extension Service m one 
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turned a package of the new modified nee complaining that it is tougher 
than the rice she was getting before The factory wants a test kitchen 
check on it to see if it is the recipe or the rice itself that is at fault 
The promotion department wants her to furnish some ideas for their 
next promotion of frozen fish (Each of the company’s regular products 
IS featured in national advertising on a regular schedule ) 

A salesman reports that a competitor is doing a lot better in fruit drmk 
sales and he thinks (having seen the two products displayed side by 
side in stores) that the company is losmg sales because of the package 
design What more effective package might they develop? What recipes 
should be used on it? 

The company purchasing agent reports they can no longer get an 
mgredient for one of their products What adjustments can be made 
to maintain the quality of the product? These are the kinds of questions 
the home economist is trymg to help answer 
Determining a satisfactory plan for meeting these needs The food 
company meets these needs by creating new products, suggestmg new 
ways to serve familiar foods, preparing booklets for homemakers with 
meal planning suggestions, preparing pieces about nutrition, and by 
advertising m magazines and newspapers as well as on radio and tele- 
vision 

The XVZ Corporation creation of chiffon pie mix illustrates the home 
economist’s contribution in developing a new product 
Early m 1953 a home economist from the test kitchen, several men 
responsible for advertising and selling the company's gelatin line, and 
several chemists from the research laboratory met together to discuss 
ideas for a new dessert product As a result of this particular meetmg 
it was decided that the company would try to prepare a lemon chiffon 
pie mix usmg a flavored gelatm as the basic ingredient The mix had to 
produce a pie which resembled as nearly as possible one that the home 
maker might have made if she had prepared the food from the basic 
ingredients 

Executing the plan The first job for the test kitchen was to make 
lemon chiffon pies from standard cookbook recipes to get a model pie 
With which to compare pies made from the proposed mix XYZ Company 
calls this recipe a ‘ target ” The request comes to the test kitchen director 
on a Product Request Memorandum (see Fig 5 2) 

The “key file recipe” referred to m Fig 5-2 is taken from a file of all 
of the recipes which have been developed in the company’s kitchens 
and approved by the test kitchen director 
Figure 5-3 shows a typical work sheet used by one of the test 
kitchen workers as she made up the Royal Chiffon Pie from Good House- 
keeping’s cookbook recipe Note that the first “amount” column lists the 
ingredients as a homemaker measures them—: e , by teaspoon, cup, and 



PRODUCT REQUEST MEMORANDUM 


SUBJECT New Leraon Chiffon Pie Pilling 
SAMPLES Kitchen Recipe Testing 

PURPLE OF TEST To prepare several cookbook recipes for 
tniifon Pie in order to arrive at a target recipe for 
a possible new gelatin product, 

PREVIOUS TESTS AND 
PAST INFORMATION 

MEPA^-now Prepare the following recipes as a starter, 
^the nay want to modify or combine some 

1 at the target: 

* Sr^ed gelatiS ^ Pi® '“de with our 

3 ^ R07al^ChTfr!?n^o? " Home Companion Cookbook 

NUMBER OF TESTERS 

date OF TEST 
PR’s Copy 
Edit's Copy 

number OF REPORT COPIES 

target recipe^** Product request memorandum used to initiate ^vork on a 

measure used by a column lists them by grams weight tli 

development is precise a research situation Produi 

ments must be used tem work Exact weights and measurt 

mg are controlled ' Ps^Rture, time, and all other conditions of tesi 
After the pies are made f i. 

home economists compare moL™ a recipes, the test kitche 

and suggest improvements Th and consistenc 

i vements They may bake many pies and make man 
8R 


PROJECT New Lemon Chiffon Pie DATE 

Filling WORKER 

RECIPE Lemon Chiffon Pie OLD TESTING DATA 

DATE 

PURPOSE Target Recipe TESTER 

GRADE 

SOURCE Good Housekeeping 
Cookbook 


PAGE BRAND 

USED 


INGREDIENT 

DATE 

AMOUNT 

DATE 

AMOUNT 

DATE 

AMOUNT 

Baked 9” Pie 
Shell 



Kitchen SuddIv 

Unf lav. gela- 
tin 

1-1/2 tao. 

4 CT>B. 

Knox 

Gran, sugar 

1/3 o. 

66.7 gms. 

Domino 

Egg Yolks 

4 

72 ^3. 

Borden* 8 



10 ems. 


Lemon juice 

Uh c 

62 gms. 

fresh 

Cold water 

1/3 c 

78.0 gms. 



Egg whites 4 120 gms* Borden* s 

Salt 1/4 tsp« 1.2 gms. i'lorton*s 



Heavy cream 

vhlppad 1/2 e« lls gma. Borden* 



Combine gelatin, 1/3 cup sugar. In double-boiler top, beat egg 
yolks; stir In lemon rind and Juice, water, then gelatin mlxturei 
Cook over boiling water, stirring 5 minutes, or imtll thickened. 
Remove from heat. Beat egg vdiltes with salt until fairly stiff; 
gradually add 1/2 cup sugar, beating until stiff; fold in lemon 
mixture. Turn Into shell. Refrigerate until set. 

To serve; Spread whipped cream on pie. Garnish with blue- 
berries or sliced strawberries or bananas. 


Tic 5 3 Typical work sheet for \ target recipe 


taste tests before they arrive at the combination of ingredients which 
they feel produces the best pie When they do achieve a satisfactory 
result, one of the home economists writes up a report (see Fig 5-4) 
and attaches a copy of the recipe that was used (see Fig 5 5) 
Meantime, m the research laboratory, cliemists have made up samples 
of the proposed lemon gelatin chiffon pic filling mix The test kitchen 
home economists then make up pies, using the various samples proposed 
87 










TEST KITCHENS - PRODUCT REPORT 


PRODUCT New Lemon Chiffon 
Pie Target 


Report Date 
Test Date 
Request Date 
Requested by 


SAMPLES Key File Recipe # 8160 

Velvet Cream Pie - Woman's Home Companion 
Cookbook, Page 682 

Royal Chiffon Pie - Good Housekeeping Cookbook, 

Lemo^ Chiffon Pie - Stabler Quantity Recipe 
Cookbook, Page 548 

PURPOSE OF TEST To develop a Lemon Chiffon Pie Target Recipe 
for consideration as a possible new product. 

SUMMARY The attached Target Recipe was developed using our 
planned gelatin, Key File Recipe ^8160 as the basis. Although 
satisfactory pies were prepared with the above recipes, this 
pie had a good lemon color and delicate flavor. There 
light, even, creamy texture. The filling held its shape and dio 
not settle during refrigeration. 

METHODS AND OBSERVATIONS The Target Recipe was based on the 
Key File Recipe, Three egg yolks and three egg whites were used 
for a good flavor and greater volume. The filling was poured 
into a 9-inch pie shell prepared according to the Kitchen recipe* 

The samples were kitchen tested. 


APPROVED 


COPIES TO 


Fig 5 4 Typical product report on a target recipe 


or the new mu These, together with pies made from the target recip 
and recipes in several other cookbooks, are evaluated by the produc 
dete™*^'^ and the laboratory research staS 

hke Xr of *n new mu produced the pie ni“‘ 

meet n *e target recipe As a result of this groups )udg 

Now th ° '‘‘'^'nnlory samples is selected 
economist^ u fermula for the imx has been decided upon, the o 
Xr from the selected mix and from soffl 

P and invite company secretaries or any other personnel 
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LEMON CHIFFON PIE 
Target Recipe 


egg yolks, ali^tly beaten 

54 

grams 

cup water 

236 

grams 

cup sugar 

50 

grams 

package lemon gelatin 


grams 

cup cold water 

118 

grams 

tablespoons lemon Juice 

47 

grams 

teaspoons grated lemon rind 

5 

grams 

egg whites 
dash of salt 

90 

grams 

tablespoons sugar 
baked 9-inch pie shell 

50 

grams 


1. Combine egg yolks and I cup water in saucepan. Add 
1/4 cup sugar and cook over low heat until mixture 
comes to a boll, stirring constantly, about 5 minutes. 
Remove from heat . 

2. Add gelatin and stir until dissolved, about 2 minutes. 
Add cold water, lemon Juice, and rind* Chill 
imtll slightly thickened. 

3* Beat egg ^ites and salt until foamy throughout* Add 
sugar. 2 tablespoons at a time, beating after each 
addition until sugar is blended. Then continue beating 
until mixture will stand in peaks. 

4. Beat gelatin mixture slightly, 30 seconds* Fold into 
meringue and again beat mixture very slightly, 30 
seconds. 


5. Pour into cold pie shell. Chill until firm. 2-3 hours. 


Fic 5 5 Target recipe tint accompanied product report shown in Fig 5 4 


engaged m test kitchen work to sample them These testers indicate their 
preference and the reason for it These opinions help the home economist 
to make other important changes and refinements When the product 
is near perfection, it is sampled by company executives and other per- 
sonnel directly concerned with selling it Not until the product is as good 
as the kitchen can make it will it be produced and marketed 
Once the basic recipe is agreed upon, the home economist experi- 
ments with the directions for using the mix She vanes the method of 
combining the ingredients, method of heating, time of heating, “setting” 
time, the type and size of pie shell, and storage time These factors are 
tested just as carefully as the target recipe 

Homemakers frequently do not follow the directions given in a recipe 
Knowing this, tlic food company wants both the product and the recipe 
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to be able to give satisfactory results under a variety of conditions 
Therefore test kitchen workers experiment with overheabng and under 
heating overmeasurement and undermeasurment of ingredients, different 
types of liquids { water, instead of milk, and so on ) , and different types 
of beaters This research is called ‘tolerance testing”— how much devia- 
tion can the basic recipe and metliod of preparation “tolerate’ and still 
be goodi^ 

Before the product is considered ready for sale, it is compared with 
competitive products already on the market XYZ Company wants to be 
sure that their product is equal to or better tlian those of their com 
petitors They may also be able to idenbfy distinctive characteristics of 
^ uct which can be called to the attention of the consumer 

en t e home economists are sure that the recipe and directions are 
satistactory Aey send the direchons to the editorial staff to be put into 
Willi ^ ^ unedited directions and compare them 

111"/ P? 57) The editorial staff is frequently 

kiS W journalists In a smaller company the test 

thus Derfornii/T"hvI^^^ ^ wntes the final draft of package directions, 

grom, of hZl r distributed to a selected 

lit own Z ' " These women moke the prod 

the product for its annfi “ *® families They evaluate 

directions Before a new DmH*'’i-'* Preparation, and clarity of package 

separate. reporlrftesU 

nvesZ the Zrte'^As^ZiretSnZisZmr’’^ 

on before the product is niarkpilu®k'^® and research that goes 

watching a nameless lah mam satisfaction comes from 

the consumer ® grow into a useful product ready for 

Obviously, the number of food . 

pany determines the amount f manufactured by the com 

extensive number of product" home economist’s job An 

with many different kinds of^ the home economist gets to work 

a few products her work k company manufactures just 

Items mited to experimenting with those food 


■ • '-'•'•'-HONS 

Reetpe development Once thi» \^r, 

been established the home econnm!!!^ ^ S^ven product h 

different ways in which it mn k seeks to develop a number 

pio filling m«. a request *® ®“® ‘h^ ®'®® 

ffie test kitchen manager from tl 



Chiffon Pie Fillln 




DATE 


PROJECT Chiffon Pie Pilling 
RECIPE Chiffon Coconut Grove Special 
PURPOSE PublicltT 


INGREDIENT I DATE ] DATE 

I AMOUNT AMOUNT 





Baker’s. , 
Angel Plait* 


Very good — test 
both for grades 
per 

(Worker’s name) 


Adi‘'boll?^^‘^^teJ SnS Ple filiw , 4 1 

coconut Bilk and enouehT.»^°*'®'‘8‘‘l>’ 'mtil “i* in a large, deep bowl, 

roury beater or at hl^.TA^*’’ 1/2 cun completely dissolved. Add 

1 minute). Add sugar ^ •l*ctrU*^ai« yigo„u3iy ^i^h a 

minutes). In a smfu bSl^!h5 ^’lUlng sS^rt^ 7 ^^ ^°Aay (about 

Fold this and all but 2 cream, addlM*l?«^* ^ peaks (about 3 or 4 

(Reserve about 2 tableaM«S^**P®on» of at a time, 

cerut bowl. ChUl. De«M?2*w??K°"“^ ^o?^JaSlah'?"n? filling. 

Serves 2. decorate with grated eoc5Su?^;].?^*®5 niixture inside co- 

onut meat and grated lemon rind. 

To prepare coconut — with h»— 

slight Indentations are to *>»il nlerr. 

coonks. Reserve bowl for filling. 

i 1C 5 S \\ oik »}^t 

** recipe development 
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publicity department for a “Chiffon Coconut Grove” recipe to be used 
for publicity releases of the new mix (The name was chosen because 
the recipe was developed from one used at the famous Cocoanut Grove 
in Los Angeles ) The home economist's work sheet is shown in Fig 5-8 
Column 1 lists the ingredients m the original recipe. Column 2, the 
amounts, and Columns 3-6 show the changes she made in experimenting 
with the recipe Only one variation is shown here, but the home econo 
mist engaged in recipe development might devise a number of them for 
each product 

New cooking equipment might also create a need for new recipes 
For example, many of the recipes for standard ovens would be unsuc 
cessful if tried with electronic ones 

Preparing food for advertising and publicity photographs A food com- 
pany that distributes its product throughout the nation and ad- 
vertises in magazines, large city Sunday papers, and radio and 
television, usually uses an advertising agency to plan and execute its 
advertising program Home economists m the test kitchen may prepare 
the food to be photographed, and they may suggest features of the prod- 
uct or the recipe to be emphasized in the ads 

A typical publicity release is shown in Fig 5 9 Numerous copies of 
this release— together with a picture— are sent to magazine food editors 
and newspaper food editors m the hope that they will use the informa- 
tion as an item of food “news ” If they do, the information reaches more 
potential customers, and the company does not have to pay for its print- 
ing as It would if It were advertising The magazines and newspapers 
are not obligated to mention the product’s name, they may refer to it as 
a “new lemon chiffon pie filling mix ” Somebmes the magazines or news- 
papers will identify the company involved, therefore, in the copy at- 
tached to the picture (see Fig 5 9) there is a phrase. If credit line is given, 
please use '"Courtesy of XYZ Chiffon Pte Filling” “A tear sheet show- 
ing use of this material will be appreciated’ means the company publicity 
department would like to have the page of the newspaper or magazine 
showing the article the food editor prepared making use of this release 

In some corporations, the publicity department is part of the company 
Some manufacturers use an independent public relations agency to 
handle their publicity For the lemon chiffon pie release, the XYZ 
publicity staff planned the photograph, purchased the accessories used 
m the picture, had the test kitchen prepare the Chiffon Coconut Grove 
Special dessert, and used an outside photographer The publicity staff 
also prepared the capbon and release accompanying the picture 

Television commercials The scriptwriter on the television com- 
mercial works With the home economist, who may suggest shots for the 
commercial The home economist is responsible for the preparabon of 
the food to be filmed and works with the television director to produce 




the commercial One home economist with a national food company 
explained 

No single commercial may take more than three minutes and no more 
than SIX minutes of a half hour program may be devoted to commercials 
Each live commercial is rehearsed twice before the show goes on Be 
cause the heat from the lights used causes food to melt a stand in or 
substitute IS used for the practice runs the actual product is placed 
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where it should be }ust before the *on camera’ sigml Sometimes the 
food has to be prepared m special ways Marshmallows may be added 
to frostings to prevent their melting under the lights Yellow coloring 
may be added to vanilla pudding because of the glare reflected from 
anything white 

Preparing booklets, charts, and other educational materials In addi 
tion to developing recipes to promote the sale of a new product of the 
company, the home economist is frequently busy thinking of ways to 
increase consumer use of an established product She works out ideas 
for booklets of recipes featuring one or more of the company’s products 
These booklets are distributed to schools or clubs free of charge upon 
request The home economist also prepares wall charts for use in tlie 
classroom For mstance, one food company distributed a wall chart to 
be used in teaching junior high students how to get three nutritionally 
well balanced meals a day and another printed piece which gave sug- 
gestions on garnishes, companion flavors, meal planning, and texture and 
color combinations for use in a high school homemaking class 
Receiving visitors and answering customer inquiries Most food com 
panies open their test kitchens to the public They want visitors to see 
their efforts to improve the products The kitchens of some companies 
have large glass windows on the mside walls through which visitors 
may look on without actually going into the kitchen itself This means 
that tlie home economist must be able to work while people are watch 
mg her 

Home economists also answer customer inquiries about the company s 
products that are received by mail or telephone 
Attending conventions At most professional home economists’ con 
ventions manufacturers set up exhibits of items used by those profes 
sional people They also exhibit tbeu’ products at state fairs The exhibit 
may consist of a demonstration of the product or it may consist of 
samples of the product (plus printed material describing it) which are 
distributed free to people who stop at the boodi Food compames send 
a home economist from their lest kitchen to take charge of their booths 
at conventions such as those of the American Home Economics Associa 
tion and the American Medical Association and at conventions of hotel 
associations or school lunch supervisors At medical conventions for 
example they may have exhibits showing the nutritional value of gelatin 
or the usefulness of tapioca as a food for people suffering from certam 
allergies 

One home economist for a spice manufacturer regularly attends the 
American Dietetic Associabon convenbon the Grocery Manufacturers 
Association convention and the Foods Editors conference This past fall 
she attended an intemabonal ineebng of her company s employees in 
Europe (since the company has offices abroad as well as m the US) As 
a part of this trip she went on a food tour of Europe exchanging ideas 
with other persons in the food field 
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Devising packaging ideas The home economist also works on pack- 
aging ideas A package is not just a contamer-it protects the product, 
stores it, describes it, and gives directions for its successful use As a 
home economist for a container manufacturer said 

A package must be colorful and attractive, but it must also help sell 
the product and promote its use The package must convince the shopper 
that X brand is the best brand 

Photographs are usually more appealing than a drawing A picture 
showing the prepared food ready to eat js more appealing than a picture 
of the food growing in a field The directions on a package may mean 
the difference between a product that sells and one that does not If 
recipes are suggested, the shopper is more apt to buy that brand The 
recipes should be in quantity for the average family If space permits, 
vanations of the basic recipe should be included 

The shorter the recipes, the more likely is the homemaker to read them 
The color of the mk used must be considered in relation to the package 
color if the printed instructions stand out clearly from the background, 
they will he more likely to be read 

The home economist has all of these details in mind as she contributes 
to the development of a package or the writing of package directions 
Other functions The home economist often makes routine tests of 
the quality of products on the market Periodically a package of the 
product IS selected at random from the factory and sent to the test 
kilclien for a quality check If it does not perform satisfactorily an in- 
vestigation IS made immediately 

The head of the test kitchen orders the supplies tlie research workers 
will need She also secs to the replacement or repair of equipment If the 
kitchens are to be redecorated, she is frequently the one who plans their 
styling 

Tlie test kitchen is often asked to serve a luncheon to a visiting group 
or some of the company executives A product cooking school may be 
held for the company’s salesmen showing sales features of various 
products 


TYPICAL DAY 


One home economist described a typical day working on the modifica- 
tion of a stollcn recipe 


First I made up the stollcn recipe according to the directions on the 
cird and evaluated the product The original recipe called for a sponge 
dough, which meant th^ some of the ingredients were mixed, and the 
dough al owed to nse Then the rest of the ingredients were added and 

tneuoui’hallovvLdtnricr'niir^Mr...^ i.i . i. , , 


the dough allow td to rise once more I decided* t^lry a straight dough using 
The straight dough recipe came out well 


>cjst w the leavening agent me su-aigiii dough recipe came out well 
SmM this recipe made enough dough for two stollens, I tned "halving 
W * product was gummy and very unsatisfactory I went 

through the recipe step b> step, and adjusted the quantities of ingredi- 
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ents I also found that the rising tune was quite long, and discovered 
that I could shorten it considerably by leaving out some of the candied 
fruit until the end 

If I find the final product satisfactory, I fill out a form indicating the 
original recipe, the changes I made m it, and the suggested method of 
preparation 

Another home economist, however, said there is no such thing as a 
typical day 

Testing IS done by request of the different departments in the com 
pany The food research workers are usually working on a deadline 
Therefore, perhaps one person may work on a project for a number of 
days or several people may work on one project depending on the nature 
of the work and the time allotted The food research director assigns the 
tasks to the test kitchen workers One home economist may be preparing 
a leaflet on margarine while two others are conducting tests on cake 
baking and another is preparing a product to be photographed for a 
television commercial No home economist has a specialty They learn to 
perform all the different functions of the test kitchen 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNtTIES 

There are a limited number of food companies with test kitchens, 
hence, there are fewer opportunities for a home economist in this field 
than in the field of teaching or quantity food admimstration, for ex 
ample 

The test kitchens of food companies are usually located m large cities 
such as New York City, Chicago, and Minneapolis, hence, there is a 
geographic limitation of employment also 

Test kitchen work has a kind of glamour about it that appeals to 
most food majors, hence, there is more competition for these positions 
than those in some other aspects of the foods field Because of the re- 
sponsibility involved in this type of experimental work— the company's 
reputation for good products rests in large measure on the work done 
by the home economist— the people must have several years’ experience 
as a home service representative, extension agent, or dietitian The larger 
companies, however, do hire a few recent graduates and tram them 
Marriage makes its inroads in this field, too, so that there is a fairly 
constant turnover A woman who has left the profession to raise a 
family would have no trouble re entering the profession, and would 
m fact be more valuable because of her additional homemaking experi- 
ence 

The test kitchen personnel usually have degrees m home economics, 
members of the editorial and publicity staffs may be English majors, 
journalism majors, or business majors as well as home economics gradu- 
ates 

Many food companies like to have home economists from diff'erent 
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parts of the country because food habits and flavor preferences vary 
from section to section From time to hme they have even had home 
economists from different parts of the world 


PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Employer An applicant for a position with a large company is nor- 
mally interviewed by the personnel department first The head of the 
test kitchen and tlie head of the department in which the test kitchen is 
located would probably pool their judgments in selectmg a new em- 
ployee from among several candidates 

Others The size of the staff and hence the number of one’s co- 
workers varies from company to company There may be one home 
economist and one kitchen If this is the aise, the home economist may 
perform all of the necessary functions Such a position requires a person 
of experience and maturity On the other hand, the large companies may 
have a staff of fifty or sixty people, each with quite specialized tasks to 
perform 

One company employs four home economists and a supervisor They 
all develop recipes, do comparative testing, set up photographs, and 
edit Another company has a staff of sixteen, six of whom are trained 
home economists The others are stenographers and the kitchen assis 
tants and maids who do the washing and cleaning up The six home 
economists all cooperate on testing, photography, editing, and publicity 

In another company, employing three home economists and a super- 
visor, the work is divided One concentrates on packaging, writing 
material for cookbooks and leaflets, and advertising Another concen 
trates on photography and publicity releases The third does the testing 
an prepares food for taste tests She also works on improving basic 
recipes and devising new ones All four staff members can fill in tor 
one another 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The test kitchen tends to be very attractive in appearance colorful, 
and furnished with modern equipment of all kinds It may have a window 
with curtains It always has storage cabinets, sink, range, and appliances 
just as an ordinary home kitchen does The home economist uses the 
same kind of equipment homemakers use. except that she has typical 
laboratorv equipment for the exact measurements required m product 
development ^ ^ 

Usually the homo economists wear a white- or pastel colored uniform 
while working m the kitchen 

Three test kitchens were described as follows 
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This pleasant, well lighted test kitchen had modern equipment con- 
veniently located The equipment consisted of both an electric and a 
gas stove, a fan to eliminate cooking odors, a garbage disposal, a dish- 
washer, a refrigerator, and ample counter and cupboard space In the 
middle of the kitchen was a handy serving table 

The combined dimng-pholography area adjoins the kitchen area 
It has a dark end wall which can be used for neutral backgrounds and 
a high ceiling necessary for overhead shots of food displays 

The htchens are all decorated m a friendly, homelike manner In 
addition to the kitchens, each home economist has a desk in the office 
of the kitchen in which she works On another floor there are three lovely 
dining rooms one furnished in Chippendale, one in Queen Anne, and 
one in Amencan Colonial These dining rooms are used for company 
luncheons to try new products 

There is also a spacious, comfortable locker room where employees 
may change from their uniforms to street clothes after work 

This test kitchen consists of three rooms The Brst is a typical office 
with four large desks The test kitchen itself is divided into four kitchens 
similar to those in a home and one comparable to an institutional kitchen 
The third room is a dining room similar to one that might be found 
in a home This room is used by company executives for entertaimng, 
and it 15 also used for taste testing 


SALARY 

Salaries for beginners in the field are comparable to beginning salaries 
in other home economics areas Large companies which are doing well 
financially may offer large salaries to staff members who have been with 
them for ten years or more One large company encourages employees 
who have been with the company for three years to buy company stock, 
offering one free share for every four shares purchased 

The salary may be indirectly augmented by wearmg a uniform, which 
lowers one’s clothing budget Uniforms are usually furnished and laun- 
dered by the company 


HOURS 

Test kitchen work is usually a 9 00 am-5 00 pm job However, as one 
home economist said 

I work regular hours, 9 00 am to 5 00 pm Monday through Friday 
But I find I am constantly thinking of new ways to do things Every time 
I eat some new food, I try to figure out what is m it or “Why does it look 
that way or “I wonder if I could use that" 

People working at conventions and on photography often work over- 
time and/or on holidays 
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VACATIONS 

For a beginner, two weeks' vacation is typical Vacations are length- 
ened as one’s value to the company mcreases 
In one company the employee is given two weeks’ paid vacation each 
of the first ten years of work After ten years she gets three weeks’ 
vacation, and after fifteen years, a month's vacation 


SECURITY 


The home economist is affected by policies of cost cutting In periods 
when the company is trying to reduce costs, the value of the test kitchen 
in increasing sales is weighed against the value of using part of the test 
kitchen budget for additional advertising or other public relations work 
The director of one company s home economics department was asked, 
"What do home economists contribute to the company?’ She replied 


Let me say first that they contribute or they don't last And from this 
standpoint a )ob m business has greater nsk than almost any other in the 
home economics field You may not have the security you would have in 
service-but you do have the challenge, the excite- 
speculation A new product going to market-will 
the public share your opinion and judgment? Will it go? Will it justify 
spent m development, marketing, 
advertising pubbcity You said it would Are you right or wrong? 

Another home economist says, ‘People will always eat. and there will 
always be a need for trained home economists in this field" 


ADVANCEMENT 

toTunervif" "fTTn" >=‘“=hen home economist 

Thrfuol “ or department is one line of advancement 

b^the staff e “ apportioning the work to be done 

sp^o**,:*^ thfJSTf £ d“ „f fnir 1- 

StmetsmorE^' 

rrofk m ftp ed “ considered excellent background 

tor work m the editorial department or for work m publicity also 
Similar organizations A person mav abn Poo“city also 

nnnv tn QnrtfVio.. i, i, move from one food com- 

persL‘\rins“ atfS: bf 1™" ^ 

:irg?ood”r"'“r“r brnrarSy 

among food companies based on the dollar volume of business they do 

the number of products they handle, and their reputation tor qLSy 
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l?ELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

Similar jobs for the home economist include working with a non- 
profit trade organization where some of the same functions are per- 
formed for educational purposes and where one’s work is not judged 
in terms of its immediate contribution to sales, working as a home service 
representative with a public utility, working in communications (as 
radio, television, magazine, and newspaper food editor), and working m 
advertising or public relations agencies (handling food manufacturers’ 
accounts) If a person has adequate technical background she may also 
work in research laboratories or quality control laboratories of a food 
company 

Or one may work for a manufacturer of a product associated with 
foods For example, a container manufacturer maintains a home eco- 
nomics department to provide the services of a home economist to those 
customers who do not maintain test kitchens of their own One may also 
work for a manufacturer of electrical and gas equipment used m pre- 
paring food or for a manufacturer of utensils 

After marriage, an experienced home economist may operate a con- 
sultant service in her own home for companies that do not have test 
kitchens of their own 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS UNDERGRADUATE 

An undergraduate foods major is necessary to qualify as a home econo- 
mist for a test kitchen position Many foods majors have also met the 
requirements for membership in the American Dietetic Association (see 
Chap 9), and may have completed the ADA internship 

Courses A foods major typically includes 

Semester hours 


Inorganic chemistry 6 

Organic chemistry 6 

Biochemistry 6 

Chemistry applied to foods 4 

Human physiology 3 

Bacteriology 3 

Physics 6 

Foods 3 

Nutnbon 5 

Experimental foods 6 


Other courses students may be encouraged to elect include 
Qualitative analysis 


4 
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Semester hours 

Quantitative analysis 4 

Calculus and analytic geometry 3 9 

Quantity food preparation 4 6 

The ability to speak well before others and to write clearly are other 
desirable qualities 


Presenting your findings to one person or to a group and getting them 
interested and enthusiastic together with writing clear, concise reports 
of your work are the qualities that lift lest kitchen work out of the non 
professional area of being just a good cook Also recommended is a course 
in food demonstration to improve your poise before a group and your 
adeptness in handling food Physiology and bacteriology are particularly 
helpful in learning how to think in a scientific manner 


A food research person must have sufficient background in foods to 
know what and how each ingredient contributes to the final product 
she must also be well acquainted with what a desirable product is from 
the standpoint of taste nutrition and appearance She must be very 
well acquainted with the basic cooking principles of starch, protein, and 
sugar products and with food chemistry and the effects of various in 
gredients on a product 


Opinions are divided on the value of meeting the American Dietetic 
Association requirements in addition to those for a foods major 
One home economist was asked if she thought it was desirable to meet 
requirements for membership m the American Dietetic Association 
She said It was not essential, she herself is not a member Another how 
ever indicated that half of their staff are members of the ADA 


three'vL«^,W ''‘>'™'»le It puts an employee about 

teS Sutdl “ respoLbllity and 


Liking to work with food is also necessary As one employer said 

rLd tesUna ? 8“' “ “v»demically well trained 

A a rl mS Pmnf T’' has a feel for food 

eniov erneftaimna S""*) together, and 

in the food testing octupS”® “ 

^metimes it is hard 

hot ftp 1 r economist suggested 

that the college student keep a scrapbook of recipes and appealing 

photographs of food to refer to for inspiration when she is finally on 

^“Ifnl in handling 

food IS to volunteer to work on the food committees tor extracurricular 
activities while one is in college 
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Summer experiences Summer experience m cooking for a family 
(even one*s ovvn) is excellent Waitressing in different places each sum- 
mer to learn about different qualities of food standards and noting cus 
tomers’ food preferences is valuable Working in a summer camp kitchen 
or as a dietitian’s helper is also helpful 

Part time work Most college communities offer part time work op 
portunihes to cater for special parties which use fancy foods 
A part-time job in the Food and Nutrition Department or in any of the 
basic science departments would obviously be worthwhile 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

It is not necessary to take work beyond the bachelor’s degree m this 
field According to one research director 

The person in most demand is one with practical experience, especially 
experience with a competitive company for she may have knowledge 
which would take us time and money to acquire for ourselves 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The test kitchen home economists are sometimes afliliated with Amen 
can Women in Radio and Television and the Women's Advertising Club 
because of their advertising and publicity functions Women doing labo 
ratory research in product development may join the Institute of Food 
Technology The home economists who qualify for membership in the 
American Dietetic Association frequently maintain that affiliation Some 
home economists belong to a local association of nutritionists in their area 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

In large companies the home economists keep up to date through 
departmental meetings with product representatives and other personnel 
who are in contact with the market Publications of interest to them 
include 

Advertising Age Chicago Advertising Publications, Inc Gives information 
on activities of various companies including their competitors 
Food Field Reporter New York Food Publications, Inc 
Food Research Chicago Institute of Food Technologists 
Food Technology Chicago Institute of Food Technologists 
Food Topics New York Food Publications, Inc 
Gourmet (Magazine of Good Living) New York Gourmet, Inc 
Journal of Agnetdture and Food Chemistry Washington, D C Amcncan 
Chemical Society 

Journal of the American Dietetic j\ssociatton Chicago American Dietetic As 
sociation 
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Teaching Homemakmg in 
Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 

Objectives Subject matter and teaching methods change as the con- 
ditions of the country change In the early lustory of the United States, 
high school education was available only to people of relahve wealth 
and the courses offered were intended as preparation for further in- 
staotion in law, medicine, and the ministry When it became apparent 
that It a democratic system of government was to function effectively 
all citizens must be educated sufficiently to be able to understand issues 
involving public welfare, free public schools were established and edu- 
cation was made compulsory 

As the United States moved from an agricultural to an industrial econ 
T/j TF T’""' f-M- yo™g people changed and increased 

farminv plants and business concerns as well as 

ne^k wo, Id f,® n “d legislators realized that young 

oZd Z e d" d high schools 

fal eovernZ f'"®" occupational goals The fed 

ZLehZwo W TT”"® c vocational education 

toough two legislative acts-the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the 

a,“sfate“evn goeranteed federal funds to match 

me states expenses connected with nfFormrr 1 1 <• y 

industry, busmess, agriculture CZaW T" ’ 

Crraifh H.trrivrae. A ^ j 1 i’ and practical nursing The 

Smith Hughes Act provided the major impetus for offering homemaking 
courses in schools throughout the country * ” 

loZte ®“”® Foreign 

anguage msUuchon now emphasizes a speaking ability rather than a 
formal know edge of grammar Mathematics tethers now stress con- 
cepts, deductive reasoning mathematical patterns, unifying ideas-, c, 
sets, variables functions relations, and so on-rather than the traditional 
104 
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algebra and geometry skills Homemaking education is changing too As 
Louise Lemmon pomts out, homemaking has emphasized home produc- 
tion of food and clothing But the family now acquires material things 
by buying them rather than producing them at home Consequently the 
homemakmg curriculum must educate young people to be more intel- 
ligent consumers ^ Dean Budewig points to the increased rates of de- 
linquency, illegitimacy, and divorce since 1940 and the number of 
admissions each year to mental hospitals as evidence that homemaking 
teachers need to stress family-life education * A homemaking teacher 
expressed the same belief as she indicated that her day-to-day activities 
were those which would enable her 

(1) To help the students see that homemakmg and housekeepmg are 
not the same, either in goals or in method, (2) to develop m students a 
desire to rear their families in a wholesome, democratic environment, (3) 
to enable students to realize that homemakmg is a career that must be 
prepared for, so that if and when they marry they will be ready to accept 
their responsibilities and consider them a never-ending challenge * 

Homemakmg teachers are moving from teaching skills to transmitting 
concepts of general education value As Aleene Cross says, the home- 
making teacher, in her foods classes, should include explanations of the 
efFect of increased pressure on heat when the students use a pressure 
sauce pan In addition to explaining the scientific principles which can be 
demonstrated in food preparation the homemaking teacher should also 
teach economics, management, and the psychological role of food in 
family livmg in her foods classes* 

Sources of fimncuU support There are three classifications of schools 
in terms of their sources of support parochial schools, which are church- 
supported, private schools, which are supported by endowments and by 
fees paid directly to the school for tuition, and public schools, which 
are supported by taxes 

The ability of the school to pay good salaries and to provide buildings, 
equipment, and supplies necessary for good instruction influences the 
degree to which the school system and the various departments within 
the schools can fulfill their objectives 
Each department of the school system files an annual budget request 
The homemaking department files a budget request showing new equip- 
ment they would like to be able to buy, expenses they anticipate will be 


* Louise Lemmon, Is High School Home Economics Education Up to Date? ’ 
American Vocational Journal, 37 3 (1962), 26 

‘Caroline Budewig, ‘Problems and Challenges of Home Economics Education,' 
Ibtd. 37 2 (1962), 19 23 

* Unless otherwise noted, tlie mdented comments in tlus chapter are paraphrased 
statements obtained from teachers ^vho were interviewed by freshmen in the New lork 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Itliaca, NY 

* Aiccne Cross, Natural Sciences in the Home Economics Classroom,” American 
Vocational Journal, 36 8 (1961), 29 
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necessary the coming year to repair existing equipment, and an esbmate 
of the amount they will need for day to day operation of the homemaking 
classes—! e cost of food used m cookmg classes, cost of transportation 
to take classes on field trips cost of film rentals, and miscellaneous sup- 
phes The budgets are detenmned by the board of education on the 
recommendation of tlie prmcipal and/or supenntendent 

PLACE IN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

The ultimate authority for decisions about educahon in our society 
rests with the taxpayers of the school district (see Fig 6-1) The tax 
payers delegate this responsibility to a group of citizens called the board 
of educabon The members of the board of educabon are elected or 
appomted according to local ordmance Some, such as the mayor, are 
members by virtue of their town office The supenntendent of schools is 
the #1 Supervisor of a school system, and the principals of the various 
schools in the system are the #2 Supervisors Teachers are line personnel 
in the school organizabon (see Fig 61) If there is more than one 
teacher of the same subject or grade in the school, the individual teacher's 
immediate supervisor is the department head 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Some examples of school problems which require pohcy decisions 
w ether or not to mcrease the funds for educabon, selecbon of 
textbooks mtroducbon of new courses m the school curriculum, length 
ot the cl^s penod expenmentabon with new methods of teachmg, sec- 
onmg o stu ents in abihty groups, setbng of standards for promobon 
m one gra e to another, cntena for selecbon of teachers, determma- 
' salary =;chedules and work loads, orrentahon of new 
settornnT/d, H fo-- parents and/or students, and 

hoMav, a d ' “ “■'‘">^“>8 aa schednUng of meetmgs. 

holidays, and exammahon periods ^ * 

the'^arf.eT'Vn"'^ “ade influence 

* *e boL^f TT hecanse the members 

1 be mlctL o;r.rth':?"c " 

mav hp Tinf fKo K f i o^j ^ down A teachmg replacement 

Tbcal ;nT vho *■= P““Pal could And. but 

a local girl who wanted to work near her hnmp -inri w i. 

bers of the board to get the apporntaent 

a free“h1nd *'=>' S'™ superintendent 

to Xcrthev Snpenntendents vary m the extent 

to which they delegate authority to principals Prmcmals differ m the 
extent to which they have the faculty parbcipatr^plet L”iot 
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COMMUNITY 



School services that must be provided for iaclude 
Records of studeats 
Transportation 
Library 

Guidance department 
School financial records 
Malntentance of tMiildlngs and grounds 
Provision of supplies 
Health department 

Attendance officer or visiting teacher 
School lunchtime 
Extracurricular activities 
Athletic department 


If these services are available In Individual schools, the person In charge reports 
to the principal as hls immediate supervisor If these services are available for the 
use of students m more than one school, the person in charge may report to the super- 
intendent or to someone whom be designates 

Fic 6 1 Organizabon of a school system 


However, it is characteristic of educational institutions for policies to be 
formulated by committees working with the admmistrative personnel 
These may be teacher committees, student committees, parent commit- 
tees, or board of education committees— depending upon the problem 
being considered and the groups affected by the decision 

MAJOR FUNCTION 

The homemaking teacher’s major funchon is to teach part or all of the 
courses in the homemaking program, which includes the following 
aspects of home and family living 

Selection and purchase of goods and services for tlie home, consumer 
responsibility. 
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M'lmtenance of satisfactory personal and family relationships. 

Care and guidance of children. 

Selection, purchase, preparation, serving, conservation, and storage of 
food, 

Selection purchase, care renovation, and construction of clothing, 
Selection and care of the house and its furnishings and equipment. 
Maintenance of health and home safety, first a d and home care of the 
sick. 

Management of the home conservation and wise use of energy, time, 
and money by family members. 

Selection of the provision for education, recreational, and occupational 
experience by family members. 

The interrelation of family and community* 


People served The homemaking teacher’s students may differ in age, 
socioeconomic status intelligence, sex, and interest in the subject 
The typical group with which a homemaking teacher works includes 
children (usually girls) in Grades 7-12 There are many exceptions she 
may work with adults in evening classes, and also with children in the 
elementary grades, or she may work with boys as well as girls In larger 
sc 00 s, where there are several teachers of homemaking, each one may 
teach only a few courses and deal only with a certain segment of the 
school population 

Teachers may prefer working with particular age groups One teacher, 
who has taught all grades prefers tlie seventli and eighth grades because 
leeXr‘i“‘“” '■ g^-'duated from col- 

he^eauV. II " ’“Sh school students 

LuTcf 1? semor high students be- 

cau e of the varied and advanced work that they can do 

socioTcL^r^“ enjoyment of her work is inHuenced by the 
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teacher, who werks with underprivileged students, said 

mg" tmproriu ^ '‘erive from see 

apply to Zrown live 1 . They can immediately 

fy.ng^o see anTkXt ' ‘>"‘1 “ s=“-s- 

improve her personal appearance mJ grooming and attempt to 

tion about choosing on^f™ ' ''1'^ are interested in informa 

fore or immediatefy VrZ^h^^^s'cL:^^ 
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policies a school has for determining students’ programs If the classes 
are not scheduled according to the age of the students, it is possible to 
have students from grades 9-12 m the same class The material presented 
may overwhelm the younger students and bore the older student It is 
difficult to teach at a level that will appeal to all four age groups Even 
girls of the same age group may have very different academic back- 
grounds For example, in their senior-year girls who are preparing for 
college have probably had chemistry and may be interested in the chem- 
istry of foods Yet they may be scheduled for the same course in foods 
as girls who are preparing to marry shortly after graduation The home 
making teacher is confronted with the problem of reconciling the the- 
oretical interests of the one group with the practical interests of the 
other Another problem encountered by the homemaking teacher is that 
some schools consider homemaking courses a “dumping ground” for 
students who are not intellectually quahhed to handle an all-academic 
schedule One teacher came out of college expecting to teach students 
just like herself, only younger 

I was soon disillusioned my students were those whom the guidance 
department felt could not be put into other classes I had a class of boys 
who were referred to as “delinquents ” They presented a problem at 
times, and yet the expression on their faces when they took something 
good from the oven was worth it all 

A group of teachers, asked what aspect of their work provided their 
greatest satisfaction or dissatisfacbon, replied 

I like the subject matter itself, it covers a great number of topics, and 
dfflerent aspects of it may be taught each year Also, I am able to see 
my students making progress in some areas of the subject since actual 
products may be made by the students as they learn 

I am most gratified by the occasional child who really enjoys sewing 
and takes an active interest in it I had one seventh grader who helped 
the other students with their projects when she finished her own She 
asked for only one thing for Chnstmas a sewing machine of her own 

I feel that I, myself, am a better person after teaching so many differ- 
ent types of children I have developed paUence and a keener under 
standing of human nature and I feel that this has made me an easier 
person to live with 

My major dissatisfactions are tlie few students who are trouble makers, 
students who do not contribute to class discussion, who cnticize good 
work done by their classmates, and who make me wonder why they 
ever chose any of my classes 

My chief peeve is having students placed in my class wlio have no 
interest in school work Teaching students with limited academic abibty 
and interest makes a teacher’s job very monotonous 

Cettmg to know the needs of tndtuduals serted The homemaking 
teacher, like other teachers, familiarizes herself witli current researcli 
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on the needs of adolescents But any teacher gets to understand the 
needs of her pupils best, of course, through experience in teaching The 
teadier can tell by her students’ reactions whether or not the ideas she 
IS presenting are new and stimulating and applicable to their life cir- 
cumstances 

In small cities the homemaking teadier may visit the home of each 
of her students at least once a year to observe their living situation and 
talk with one or both parents This actual contact witli the student’s 
environment helps her to ad]ust her teaching so that it is more meaning- 
ful For example, if she finds people in the community freeze their own 
vegetables and preserve fruits, she may include instruction in methods 
of freezing and preserving in her foods course In a different community, 
the treatment of frozen foods might deal with purchasing them In 
larger cities the only direct contact the teacher has with the girls’ parents 
IS usually a brief chat during Open School Night 

A skillful teacher may get to know more of the exact nature of her 
students needs b> having them select their own projects dealing with 
tlic topics m her course 


Dctcrmmng a satisfactonj plan for meeting these needs Understand- 
nlc r homemaking courses and the needs of her 
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In some schools, teachers are required to submit lesson plans to the 
principal about once every two weeks. This provides the school with 
a record of what is going to be taught to a specific class on a specific 
day. The major reason for this system is to keep the standard of teach- 
ing at a high level. Teachers may get a little lax in following the ob- 
jectives of their courses or may come to class unprepared if they do not 
make definite lesson plans. The plans are particularly useful when the 
regular teacher is absent, for then the substitute teacher knows what 
material she is supposed to cover. 

In other schools, teachers are required to plan their classes one week 
in advance. The head of the homemaking department checks and ap- 
proves the plans. 

In some schools, lesson plans are blocked out in broad areas foi a 
whole semester. For instance, general plans for the spring term are due 
before Thanksgiving vacation. Detailed daily plans are due two to four 
weeks in advance. 

Lesson plans include the unit title, a statement of objectives for that 
unit, an outline of the information to be included, a description of the 
methods the teacher plans to use, and the references she used in draw- 
ing up the plan. Here is a typical plan for an eighth-grade homemaking 
class: 

By eighth grade, interests are developing m doing things for others 
and gills need an opportunity to socialize They take pride in their 
homes and families but their inteiest span is short and they are often 
impatient with family members, especially brothers and sisters Units are 
based on these needs so girls have an opportunity to learn to get along 
with others through discussion gioups. Appearance is emphasized m the 
teaching of nutrition through units m foods foi lunches and brunches 
Because money is important to them, consumer buying is discussed and 
stress IS placed on wise spending habits keeping goals and values in mind 
The unit on consumer buying was titled “When We Shop,” and the 
teacher’s plan for the unit— which would cover six or seven weeks of 
class time— was as follows: 

OBJECTIVES’ 

1. To learn how to be a wise consumei, 

2. To develop an ability to select the best store in which to shop, 

depending on the item to be purchased, 

3. To know how to read labels, compare weights and sizes, 

4. To learn consideration, for others when shopping, 

5 To learn to buy intelligently. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES’ 

I. Define the term, consumer 

II. Become aware of sources of income and common expenditures for 
which families spend money. 

A. Consider individuals share of the family income, 

B. Discuss the American standard of living; 

C. Be conscious of hmv family goals and values influence 

spending. 
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Examine labels and products of various canned foods and compare 
Demonstrate good shopping practice through the use of skits 
If possible visit a supermarket 

A Observe the use of color in produce displays, 

B Look for he in sales, 

C Observe how displays are created for holidays, 

D Look for foreign foods, such as cheese, 

? folders and pamphlets are offered, 

F Observe items other than food items offered for sale in 
supermarkets 

Have student reports on items such as hosiery, sweaters shoes 
lingerie cosmetics, suits, coats, and so on 


REFERENCES 

/unior Homemaking Jones and Burnham (Lippmcott, 1958) 

Homemaking Leitem Miller (Gmn & Co, 1954) 

Other current literature available from business organizations • 
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The homemaking teacher gathers members of her class around her desk to 
show tliem a construction technique. (Fhotograph courtesy of the l^ew York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell University.) 


Homemaking classrooms are often described as being informal in 
atmosphere. Most of the teaching goes on while the students are work- 
ing. For instance, if one girl in a sewing class is ready to put the collar 
on a blouse, the teacher usually gathers the girls around her desk and 
shows them all how it is done. In this way she does not have to explain 
it to each girl separately, and yet they know what to do when they get 
to applying a collar themselves. 

In trying to be specific about how a teacher keeps control of her class 
in this type of atmosphere one teacher said: 

It is important for a teacher to laugh with her class; one can be friendly 
with the students, talk and joke with them as they are working, if one is 
strict in seeing that they keep busy. 

A recent college graduate, who teaches senior high school girls, said; 

I find that by dressing in much more businesslike clothes than the 
teemagers and by keeping out of the gossip and talk about other teachers 
and students, I maintain the girls’ respect and keep my status as a teacher. 

The ease with which a teacher conducts her class is frequently a re- 
flection of the care she has taken with the many behind-the-scenes 
details. Particularly important is the illustrative material she uses— 
pamphlets, wall charts, mounted pictures, and demonstration samples. 
One teacher indicated that she felt this was the most difficult area for 
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a beginning teacher it takes a year or two of experience to identify and 
collect meaningful material Another teacher commented that she looks 
at everything with her classes in mind She found a source of ideas in 
an annual hobby crafters exhibit held at a local museum There were 
many toys and household items made from scraps of material which she 
could have her students make Homemaking teachers m a given county 
may hold periodic meetings at which they exchange ideas and discuss 
projects undertaken hy their students College course outlines and mate- 
rials can also be adapted to the high school level Commercial concerns, 
such as pattern companies and food manufacturers, distribute material 
illustrating the use of their products which can be used for classroom 
instruction The teacher may prepare a classroom bulletin board display 
featuring the theme of the unit being studied m one of her classes To 
illustrate points discussed in a class on table setting, she may arrange 
a class trip to a local store to see the displays of china and glassware 
She may invite community experts to teach one of her classes— for ex 
ample, she may ask a savings bank loan officer to talk about financing 
the purchase of a home 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Although teaching is her primary responsibility, the homemaking 
teacher has a number of other duties as well 

Conferences with students Because of the kinds of topics considered 
in homemakmg classes, many students come to the homemaking teacher 
for help with personal problems Sometimes these questions are raised 
in the classroom, but often these conferences take place after school or 
during the teacher’s free period 

A student who is having trouble with a classroom project may need 
t\tra attention in order to keep up with the class Sometimes the home 
making teacher gives a student extra help with some project she volun- 
tarily started at home 

Home visits The teacher of a vocational homemaking program may 
visit die students home not only to become familiar with her background 
and needs but also to help her with the required home projects which 
are part of that instruction Her visit may include an explanation to the 
parents of the purpose of the home projects 

In some commumtics the homemakmg teacher visits, during the sum- 
mer the homes of students who will be entering the junior high school 
the following fall She esplams the purpose of the homemakmg program 
to the student and to the parents 

.Vilmlmimg the department Part of the teacher’s regular responsi- 
bilities include cliecking equipment to see if any repairs are needed an 
men that won’t heat to temperature, a refrigerator or sewing machine 
tliat ma> not bo operating properly If she needs new equipment, she 
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may need to take time to visit local retailers and determine by first-hand 
examination the relative merits of equipment of different manufacturers 
Once a year, at least, the teacher must take inventory of the equipment 
and supplies assigned to her department, and note any replacements that 
need to be made 

Shopping for food to be used by the students may be an after-school 
assignment for teachers who do not have a delivery arrangement with 
the local market Food supplies and sewing supplies must be requi- 
sitioned through the school The procedure varies from school to school 
In some schools, the principal may have to approve a purchase order 
even for a spool of thread 

Contacts iLith parents Contacts with parents take many forms The 
teacher may have individual conferences with parents whose children 
are having problems One experienced teacher says the secret of success 
in this situation is honesty accompanied by extreme tact Most schools 
hold open house once a year— usually during National Education Week— 
when parents visit the school and talk to teachers The homemaking 
teacher frequently prepares an exhibit of the work done by her students 
to show the parents Parent-Teachers Association meetings are a common 
responsibility of all teachers The homemaking teacher may ivork on a 
joint parent faculty committee, she may be asked to give a talk to the 
group on some aspect of her work, or she may help with refreshments 
for this group as she does for others 
Teachers sometimes have mixed feelings about parents Because hei 
subject matter deals with home practices, the homemakmg teacher may 
encounter more pronounced reactions to her teaching than other teachers 
do For instance, many parents are grateful that their children are being 
taught correct methods of cookery, but they frequently expect them to 
be experts on their first try They may not realize the necessity of prac 
tice m the home, and consequently attribute any mistakes to the teacher’s 
method Also, parents may not accept what the child has learned and 
will not yield to the child’s suggestions for doing something m a different 
way On tlie other hand, if a teacher js sensitive to the standards of the 
community, she helps her students to learn how to introduce new wa>s 
of doing things at liomc One of her greatest feelings of accomplishment 
comes from realizing that her teaching goes into countless homes m 
tlic community and inHucnccs not on!> the wtlfare of individual students 
but also that of their entire families 

Ccmtrihti/mg to tiic over-all program of the school All teachers must 
attend faculty meetings and work on facultv committees A teacher is 
expected to take an active* interest in facultv problems, to serve on com 
mittees, and to be a good facuU> representative* Her conscientiousness 
as an instructor and member of the facultv forms the bisis for good 
relationships with the* principal, the su£Krintenc!ent. and the school board 
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The lioinemahmg teacher often acts as hostess for school functions She 
may be asked to prepare refreshments for faculty committee meetings, 
meetings of the board of education, student council projects such as 
mterschool get togethers, and luncheons for Career Day speakers and 
similar groups As one teacher expressed it 

A good homemaker is judged by her hospitality and willingness to 
make guests comfortable Similarly, a homemaking teacher who aids in 
arranging leas and banquets for parents visitors, and faculty members 
IS hi^ly regarded 

Some teachers of homemakmg take cate of the school cafeteria. This 
involves planning menus, tallying the cash received each day, and mak- 
ing out reports to the board of education and to the state This is quite a 
time consuming responsibility One teacher who handled the planning 
of menus in the school cafeteria had some of her students help m this 
aspect of the work, and used their suggestions— where appropriate— to 
build good will of the students toward the food served in the cafeteria 
Like other teachers, the homemaking teacher usually has a study hall 
period and a home room 

One of her natural responsibilities is to act as adviser to Future Home- 
makers of America, a homemaking club This club may have a variety 
of activities such as bake sales and dinners to earn mony to send a dele- 
gate to the state FHA convention She may also advise other groups (de- 
pending upon her own interests), and chaperon school dances and 
school sponsored bus trips to football or basketball games 

And because she is the homemaking teacher, she may be asked to 
mend some little child s trousers that got torn on the playground or to 
remove a spot from the principal’s coat before he addresses the school 
assembly 

ContnhutinQ to the community outside the school A homemaking 
teacher can acquaint the community with the significance of the home 
making^ program through her partiapation m church organizations and 
womens clubs Townspeople may call her on the telephone to ask how 
to make bound buttonholes, how to treat grease burns, or to find out how 
much spaghetti sauce will be needed to feed eighty people at a church 
supper 

The homemaking teacher who has been m a particular community 
long enough to have some of her former students graduate and establish 
homes of their own often finds much additional gratification when they 
return with their husbands and children to tell her of the joy they are 
deriving from having their own homes Sometimes the recently mamed 
ones come to ask advice about some aspect of their new lives 

If tlie school system has an adult education program, the homemakmg 
teacher ma> conduct evening classes One teacher who conducted a 
sewing class for adults found them quite different from her high school 
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students She felt that the women came with set ideas and accepted only 
reluctantly the methods and techmques shown by the instructor This 
teacher considered the adult classes one of the disadvantages of her job 
Another teacher, who indicated that she let her adult students make 
anything they desired, from shpcovers to formal gowns, thoroughly en- 
joyed the experience She felt that learmng the needs of older women 
helped her improve her high school teaching 

Paper teork Teachers also have a great deal of paper work to do 
Customary duties of this sort include keepmg attendance records, keep- 
ing records of projects completed by each student, assigning grades to 
homework and projects, making out and grading examinations, writing 
out permission slips for field trips so that home room teachers know where 
the students are, writing letters requesting the loan of films to be used 
in class, ordering books and pamphlets for use by the students, and 
ordering food for cooking projects 

Determining the responsibilities of a given teacher The homemakmg 
teacher’s responsibilities vary from school to school The teacher in a 
small school has more opportunity to get to know individual students 
and their families She helps students with their personal problems 
She gets to know the other faculty members very well But she must also 
teach the entire homemakmg curriculum and assume all the responsibili- 
ties assigned to the department 

In a larger school, the situation is often more impersonal The home- 
making teachers’ responsibilities are distributed among the various mem- 
bers of the homemaking department staff In one large school system, 
the extracurricular activities were assigned to teachers on a point system 
Each teacher received one point credit for each hour’s after-school work, 
and an effort was made to equalize the number of points earned by 


staff members 

TYPICAL DAY 

One teacher desenbed a typical Monday schedule 

8 00 AM 

Arrive at school 

8 10 

Call Guidance Office for information on National 
Honor Society tea on Friday 

S 12 

To mam office to order textbook for girl who wishes 
to own her own copy 

8.16 

Recheck lesson plans and assemble materials for day 

8 22- 9 07 

Homemaking 11 

9 07- 9 10 

School psycliologist to home economics room to 
check exact time she is to come to class for talk 

9 10- 9 55 

Homemakmg V. 

9 58-10 13 

Study hall (held m cafeteria) After attendance is 
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checked, itemize department bills for month of No- 
vember, check with cafeteria manager regarding cups 
for National Honor Society tea, check with Guidance 
Office to see that Betty Crocker lest would be an- 
nounced on weekly bulletin, and read over department 
mail 


10 4S-11 31 

Homemaking III Speaker School psychologist 

11 31-12 03 

Lunch 

12 05-12 06 

Two girls from ninth-grade science class inquire 
about using ice cubes for experiment m class on 
Tuesday 

12 06 

Phone call from another home economics teacher re- 
garding county meeting Wednesday evening 

12 15-12 40 

Social time m faculty room 

12 40-12 54 

Recheck department bills, fill ice cube trays, check 
cookie recipes for National Honor Society tea on Fri- 
day 

12 54- 1 39 

Seventh grade Homemakmg 

1 39- 2 27 

Eighth grade Homemaking 

2 27- 2 30 

Two girls inquire about Betty Crocker test 

2 30- 3 30 

Faculty meeting to plan Christmas Party 

3 35 

Leave school 

4 00- 4 15 

Shop for materials for table decorations for tea on 
Friday 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


There has been an unsatisHed demand for homemaking teachers for 
many years It is nationwide in scope, and opportunities exist m com- 
munities of all sizes The field is relatively easy to re enter, particularly 
if one has a permanent teaching certificate Because of the need for 
substitute teachers it is also often possible for married women to teach 
on a part time basis There is no competition from people with other 
educational backgrounds one must be a certified teacher of homemaking 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Kuxploijcr In the superiisory echelon, the principal is the most im- 
portant person to the homcmakmg teacher His vision as a leader, his 
altitude toward her as a fellow educator, and his feelings about home 
making as a field are among the most important factors in her ]ob 
Teachers may be selected by a committee of the board of education, 
by the superintendent, or by the principal In some schools the teaching 
candidate may be interMcwcd by several people, including the head of 
tlio homcmaking department 
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Others The homemalong teachers co-workers include the other pro- 
fessional stafF members (who also have «>llege degrees), the clerical staff 
of the school (who may or may not be college graduates), and the jam- 
tors or other maintenance people 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Most homemakmg classrooms try to simulate a typical home The 
basic areas include a kitchen, a living-dinmg area, and a workshop-laun- 
dry-storage area One teacher feels that twelve students to a class is ideal 
For sewmg, she recommended three students per machine, for cookmg, 
four to a umt Her requirements also mcluded many storage cupboards 
and access to a movie projector 

The eqmpment used in high school classes is fairly standard, kitchen 
equipment and utensils, sewing machmes and suppUes, and sample books 
for mterior design classes Some homemaking teachers try to have both 
gas and electnc stoves and refrigerators so that their students have an 
opportunity to leam the advantages and disadvantages of each The 
homemaking classroom often reflects the teachers judgment of what is 
important 

Miss A 's classroom was divided into two rooms with a wide doorwav 
between them Each room had its own entrance to the school hall The 
first room contained the living area, the sewing section, and desk space 
for Miss A The adjoining room had study tables, a blackboard, demon 
stration tables, and racks for schoolbooks It also contained the kitchen 
and laundry areas There were three separate kitchens with both gas and 
electric ranges, but only one refrigerator There was one automatic washer 
and dryer in the laundry The kitchens also included a sink, a metal 
cabinet and a large work area There were no garbage disposals or 
electric can openers, or other similar appliances which many households 
have 

Miss B ’s classes were conducted m bvo rooms with no doors separating 
them There were usually two classes going on simultaneously Each of 
the four kitchens was equipped with a stove (two eJectnc and two gas), 
a double sink, refrigerator, space for a dish washer, and cupboards with 
adjustable shelves There were lightweight tables of different shapes and 
and plastic stack chairs In the laundry area there was a washer and 
dr)er The living room had a buffet where dishes and silver were kept 
The sewing room had six regular machines, one portable, and one zig 
zag machine There was space for three ironing boards and irons 

SALARY 

Three mam factors determine a teacher’s salary education, experience, 
and ability Most states require a major m home economics Additional 
credit toward an advanced degree, earned m night school or during 
summer sessions, may qualify the teacher for a higher salary Higher 
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salines are customanly paid to e'tpenenced teachers Sometimes sal^ 
increases axe automatically granted in terms of >ears of expenence In 
creases called ment increments are granted for demonstrations of good 
\sork m the classroom and for parbcipahon m the responsibiUhes of a 
teacher outside the classrooms or m the community 
Salaries are mdirectl) augmented by tlie fact tliat homemalang teachers 
are able to bu> kitchen appliances laundry equipment, home furnish 
mgs and sewing eqiupment for tlietr personal use at a discount from 
N anous manufacturers These opportunities are pubhcized to the teachers 
at annual com entions of their professional associations and through tlieir 
magazines 

The fact that teachers who do not have vocational homemalang pro- 
grams nomialK work nine to ten months a >ear, dependmg on the actual 
school calendar should be considered m evaluating salaries 

HOURS 

\ teachers day officially begins between 8 00 and 8 30 am and con 
tinues until bcMeen 3 00 and 4 00 p\r Monday through Friday (An 
advantage of Uie teaching field is the convenience of these hours for 
married teachers ) These are tlie offiaal classroom hours, however, her 
other duties extend her work day considerably so that she often works 
L\ enmgs as w ell as w eekends 

The school day customarily is divided mto slx or seven periods of 
forty to fiftv minutes each and the homemaking teacher usually has only 
one free period each day 


VACATIONS 

The two-to-three month vacation period teachers have, together witli 
the legal hohdavs and extra bme at Chnstmas and spring vacation is 
usualK considered one of Uic major advantages of the field But m order 
to maintain ones permanent cerbficale for teaching it is necessar> to 
have some “in service" trammg from tune to Ume as specified by the 
slate There arc various wa>s to meet this requirement, one of them is by 
studying in the summer months to keep one's knowledge up-to-date 
Consequently many teachers spend a number of summers in additional 
studv Some use this Ume to work for advanced degrees 

SECURITY 

Most public schools hate a tenure prosision m the teachers contract 
The tj-pical probalionar> period before granting a person tenure is three 
vtars of successful teaching 
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ADVANCEMENT 

Within the organization. I£ the homemahing teacher is in a school 
which has two or more homemaking teachers, her first step in advancing 
professionally is to become the senior person within her own staff— 
that is, head of the department. The head of the department frequently 
teaches fewer classes because of her other responsibilities. She has final 
responsibility in decisions regarding the management of the department. 

Similar organizations. It is also possible to advance by changing schools. 
Teachers normally have a goal in mind about the kind of school and 
community in which they would like to settle eventually, and they may 
hold several positions while working toward the one they want ultimately. 

Or, if there are several schools within a given community which are 
under the same board of education, the homemaking teacher may ad- 
vance to becoming the supervisor who coordinates the homemaking pro- 
gram for all the schools in the district. The main fob of the supervisor 
is to aid the teachers in doing their work as effectively as possible. This 
may include reviewing and recommending textbooks, supplementary 
reading, and visual aids to make the teachers* work easier and more 
interesting to them and to their students. Many times she handles the 
over-all budget for teaching homemaking in that district including the 
ordering of supplies for all schools. The supervisor may help the teachers 
in her district plan the homemaking curriculum. She may also participate 
in the selection of new homemaking teachers in the district. The super- 
visor is a mediator in conflicts between the teachers, students, parents, and 
school administrators. 

There is also a state supervisor whose responsibility it is to develop an 
excellent homemaking program throughout the state. 

RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

It should be noted that not only the teaching field but many other re- 
lated areas are open to the home economics education major. This is 
true because the teaching curriculum requires one to take courses in 
all areas of home economics. The student qualified to teach homemaking 
might also consider working as a home demonstration agent, 4-H Club 
agent, public utility home service representative, retailer, social ^vorker, 
or journalist. 

Several years’ teaching experience makes one a more valuable potential 
employee in any of these related fields and adds to one’s employment 
possibilities, public relations work, consumer education, and service in 
foreign countries. If the homemakiDg teacher has had experience in the 
school cafeteria, she might also consider other positions in food ad- 
ministration. 
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The home economics education curriculum provides the strongest 
bachgtound {or a wide variety of employment opportunities 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS UNDERGRADUATE 

In order to teach homemahmg one must be certified by the state edu 
cation department In New York State a homemakmg teacher may have 
any one of three types of certificate 

A provisional certificate is issued for a ten-year period and is granted 
to candidates graduated from an approved four-year high school and from 
an approved four year teacher education course in home economics 
Courses must include I& semester hours m piofesssonal courses, 36 
semester hours m appropriate technical courses in home economics and a 
minimum of 27 semester hours m required related areas approved by the 
state education department 

A permanent certificate is granted to candidates who have successfully 
completed 30 semester hours m post-college courses approved by the 
state education department 

If school boards are unable to obtain the services of a certified home 
making teacher, they may issue a one-year temporary certificate to a 
person wlio does not meet all of the requirements for certification 
Teachers holding temporary certificates must be replaced by certified 
teachers as soon as possible 

The number of credit hours of course work required in education, home 
economics subjects, and general education vary from state to state A 
freshman should write to the stale education department of the state or 
slates m which she wishes to be certified so that she can plan her college 
program to meet the requirements 

Courses The areas of work and the credit hours required in each for 
certification are specified by ihe slate department of education Each 
college winch offers a program for the training of teachers of homemaking 
submits to the stale education department a list of the courses it offers 
which fulfill the stale requirements The individual college may also add 
some requirements of its own For example, here is the distribution of 
courses and credit hours followed by students in the New York State 
College of Home Economics in 196162 

SEMESTER HOURS 

I Basic sciences 
A Biological sciences 

1 Human growth and development 3 

2 Biology, zoolog) , bactcnology, botany, or biochemistry 3 

B Physical sciences 

1. Chemistry 3® 

2 Ph>sics 3 

’ Tlie Stale Education Department, llomciTUiling Education In Secondary Schools 
(Albany, N \ Tlic Umscr>ily of the Stale of New \oiV, 1060), p 9 
• Because of Uit uay councs in chenusUy and in the Department of Food and 
Nutntion aie offered the student actually talcs at least six hours of chemistry 
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C. Social sciences 

1. General psychology 3 

2. A course in history, government, 
sociology, or other social 
science dealing with study of the 

United States 3 

3. A course in history, government, 
sociology, or other social 
science dealing with the study 
of a contemporary society other 


than our own 3 

4. Elective 3 

D. Science elective 

Any science course (often the second term 

of a course taken in biological, physical, 

or social science) 6 

II. English literature and composition 6 


III. Home economics 

A. Orientation to the field of home economics 

B. Child development and family relationships 


1. Development of human behavior 3 

2. Family relationships 3 

3. Health of the family 2 

4. Ejuperience with nursery school ago 
children, child guidance, or 

observation of children 2-3 

C. Food and nutrition 

1. Elementary food and nutrition 5 

2. Maternal and child nutrition or 

advanced nutrition 2-3 

3. Chemistry and its application to foods 3-4 

D. Household economics and management 

1. Economic conditions in relation to the 

welfare of families 3 

2. Nfanagement and work of the home 3 

3. Home management— apartment residence 4 

I. Management problems in the home or 

management in relation to personal 

finances 3 

E. Housing and design 

1. Fundamentals of design 2 

2. Fundamentals of interior design 2 

3. Fundamentals of liousing 2 
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4 Advanced design, interior design for 
limited space and budget, house 
planning, histone furniture and 
interior design, advanced intenor 
design or human factors m housing 
F Textiles and clothing 

1 Clothing construction (or if student is 
excused from this course apparel design- 
pattern making) 

2 Textiles 

3 Design and color in apparel 
IV Professional education courses 

A Philosophy of education 
B Educational psychology 
C Methods and materials 
D Pracbee teaching 

V Electives 


3 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

2 

8 

17-20 


journalism, because of the nnnn "’■shod they had taken were 

<oacl.mg,demo“srat.on techn.rorhtr ^ 

lur subject matter to students bv demonsi«1 '^“‘■'■or usually presents 
visual aids, because of the frequency with whi'T ‘i! k^turing, 

board material and other disnlav^anH. i i’u^'^ bulletin 
arts, philosophy, language, and hteratureT^ “■"rses as fine 

well as required) social sciences {elected as 

Ex/rflcumcii/flr oclivitics Exuer 

activity which has a counterpart in Tirf, ? oollege extracurricular 
prospective homeraaking teacher BpI is useful to a 

tconoraics club may provide one with *<■ college home 

to tho FUA high school program Such activih'”®™"? adaptation 

programs of the college religious orgamSl"!;",? ‘■'■“'"■'"■ty service 
opiwrtunity to vvork with groups oniwh srr' i *c student an 

helpful h school students, are particularly 

Summer experiences Summer vvork exnor, 

«a)s 'hey assist one to discover the most su.table“fi"jT°r’''''‘’'“’ “ ‘'™ 

add to ones background for teaching For examnle^ ‘’‘cy 

her summer experience in college led her In J,e,\, ’ 'cacher said tliat 
a proce-ss of elimination Present position through 


Working in a dipartmcnt slorc, m a rcslaurant , i 
worker in a hospital convinced me that mcrchandnina “ “ '’“'■'"'cer 

"g. restaurant man- 
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agement, and dietetics were not for me It was my desire to help adoles 
cents that led me to teaching 

Several teachers ivere asked which of their summer experiences pro- 
vided the most useful background 

Clerking in a department store Even though I was not interested in 
retailing, the experience of meeting and working with all kinds of people 
and of becoming acquainted with the various qualities of merchandise 
helped me with my teaching 

I worked in a library one summer and found it a good way to meet 
and talk with children and to become acquainted with reference mate 
rials in the field of home economics 

I cooked in a boys’ camp one summer, the next, I was in charge of a 
tearoom, and another summer, I worked m a resort kitchen making pas 
tries All of these expenences helped me in teaching foods 

Part tune work Part time work helping in the Department of Home 
Economics Education m the college or university one attends enables 
students to get to know their professors better and to learn about the 
research being done in the field It also brings one m contact with gradu- 
ate students who usually are young people with a few years of teachmg 
experience 

If a student is willing to work without pay, she may ask to assist the 
homemaking teacher m the local public school during the opening of 
school in September before college begins or at holiday vacations when 
the public school is still in session She will get the feeling of the class 
room, and the homemaking teacher would undoubtedly be mterested in 
helping her discover what it means to be a teacher 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

Smce additional credits beyond the bachelors degree are necessary 
in order to qualify for a permanent teaching certificate, most teachers 
plan to complete work for a master' s degree while acquiring these hours 
The areas of study for graduate work approved by the state education 
department are extensive, hence, a high school teacher may meet the 
qualifications for teaching at the college level for teachmg another high 
school subject, and, sometimes, for serving as a guidance counselor in 
the high school 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Homemaking teachers usually join their county teachers association 
group Other associations which are helpful and which they are eligible 
to join include the American Vocational Association, a group devoted to 
the improvement of education for vocations throughout the United 
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States, the Department of Home Economics of the National Education 
Association, which is interested m the mterpretation of home and family 
life education to school administrators and to teachers in other subject- 
matter areas, and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, which IS another subdivision of the National Education 
Association Some states have an orgamzation of all homemakmg teachers 
m the state ° 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

publications of interest to teachers of any subiect 
mtere°s“"® Journals of parhcula; 

^“.10^“"™' Washington, D C American Vocational As 

““raE'JirA^sS.a^on^'^^^^ of the 

teachers and\ numberof^Srof ooonomics 

materials to teachers They are which issue free educational 

^~"for Teachers of 

S^mphcityrtrCcrpTurNt^^^ “ 

making students. Modern Mt/s ^ P“°u““ a magazine for home- 

Modern Teacher ' “ companion magazine for the teacher. 
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EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 

A home service representative is employed by gas or electric com- 
panies, most of which are public utilities Public utilities are a special 
type of business enterprise They include not only the companies which 
provide power for light, heat, and refrigeration, but also those which 
provide water for domestic, commercial, and industrial purposes, and 
for fire protection, those which provide the facilities for sanitation, such 
as sewage services and garbage disposal plants, the communication 
services— postal, telephone, telegraph, and cable services, and radio 
and television stations, and the transportation services— namely, rail- 
ways, airlines, motor transports, and waterway services 

It became apparent that the public welfare would be served best 
by controlling competibon in these fields and by imposing government 
regulation on the companies providing these services In the case of 
power companies, for example, it was judged that there is a limit to 
the space available along the streets for power poles and under the 
streets for gas mams It was not reasonable for three adjacent houses 
to be served by three different power companies Also, the cost of the 
equipment necessary to generate, transmit, and distribute electricity and 
artificial gas and to transmit and distribute natural gas is very high 
Therefore the rates a company charges customers would have to be 
much greater if the area or number of customers served were restricted 
by competition 

A public utihty operates by a special permit called a ‘franchise,’ 
which IS granted by a governmental unit— municipal, county or district, 
state, or federal All public utilities agree ( 1 ) to provide their services 
to anyone who requests them, (2) to render adequate service, (S) to 
charge reasonable rates, and (4) to serve without unjust discrimination 
among their various classifications of customers ‘ The public utility, 
in turn, has the right to adequate compensation and the right of “emm 


* Martin G Glaeser, Puhltc Utilities m American Capitalism ( New York The Mac 
millan Co, 1957), p 9 
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ent domain -that is, the right to take private property (with compensa- 
tion for the owner) for a purpose deemed to be in the public interest 
An example of eminent domain is the right of a power company to 
notify a farmer that it needs two acres of his land on which to erect a 
substation It must pay him for the land, but the farmer cannot refuse 
to sell It or prohibit the company from erecting the substation 
Ob, echoes Like other business concerns the objective of a public 
utility company is profit ^ 

cilMhtirare According to Clemens, cihes or mum- 

oneraw uhhrs “^^" governmental units involved in osvning and 
iho t a ® 1 ' '’“ve owned utilities to some extent and 

tion of the hrErhvd™S‘" '"volved in ownership and opera- 

the G and Se n™ ^ Galley AnthLty. 

ship predomintes m d;e“na “ 7 P^iocts Pnvate mvneT- 

of Its production Genem^^ industry because of the technical nature 
mainly in the hands of m" T of electricity have been 

increasing * P iva e companies, but public ownership is 

corporations are-i'e^'bv dm XT'*'? ^'P^^dons are financed as other 
meat owned ut.hties'sLmi thl'l'^T?*’ service Govern- 

tlicir income from sales of thetrse^e trMnlumerT'^ 


ni-ACi: IN organization structure 
facturmg concern.^ wuh^h^^'oTO^h" 

the production division (See taking the place of 

the erecting and extendroE of Imcc f ^ operations division plans 
repairing of generating stations Th ^orvice. and the building and 
responsibilities as dial of a mannf division has the same 

customers, paying die comp.iny-s obW ‘’® oollectmg from 

mem of capital and income The sill® a ’ bundling the invest- 
siibdivided by type of consumer mto resi*r”^''i°^ “ company is 

users, and takes charge of sales nromm ' ™“u"orcial. and rural 

service representative is part of 4e s»l. j advertising The home 
for them The legal division handles anv a service 

arise Personnel handles the employment , questions that may 

A power company is organized on a d.cL employees 

managers and operations personnel in each ^ There are sales 

and clerical help who handle collections manager 

customers 

*EIi W Clemens, Economics and Public l/nZiHo* /m 
C rofts. Inc. 1950). p 13 “ (N=w York Appkton Century- 

*lbid, pp 548-49 




Fig 7 1 Organization of a power ublity company 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

The policies and standards of a gas or electric company involve its 
duties under the terms of the franchise The law says the rates the 
company can charge for its services must be “just and reasonable *’ The 
actual rates are determined by a state commission of three to seven men, 
usually, elected or appointed by the governor of the state The commis- 
sion IS a fact-finding group which establishes, by examining the utilities 
account books, the amount of money invested m equipment, costs of 
operation, and the amount of service rendered, and determines what 
rate would be just and reasonable 

The utility is pledged to render adequate service From the con- 
sumers’ standpoint this means that the gas will contain the same number 
of units of heat delivered at about the same pressure at all times or 
that the electricity will be delivered at the proper voltage at all times 
Customers expect dieir gas and electricity to be available continuously 
and without mterrupbon, and they expect it to be delivered with neces- 
sary safety precautions 

Policies and decisions about ways to meet competition or ways to 
increase sales are of particular concern to the home service representa- 
tive Gas and electncity are used for cooking, refrigeration, water heat- 
ing, and house heating Electricity is used m addition for illummation, 
for numerous appliances, and for radio and television If she works for 
a company that sells gas or electncity alone, the home economist is con 
cemed with competition from the other major power source and from 
the sale of bottled gas 

The home economist is also influenced by the manner in which the 
budget for her achvities is planned For example, is she consulted about 
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It or does the Sales Promotion and Ad\ertismg Manager make the 
decision himself? 

Whether or not the power company sells equipment and appliances 
itself also affects the activities of the home service representative. Some 
utility companies sell the products of various manufacturers They may 
have their home service department test the equipment and apply the 
utility company s standards of performance in evaluating it and determin* 
mg whether or not to carry it If the utility company does not sell 
equipment the decision about which manufacturer’s equipment to 
install in their own auditorium and use for demonstrations will affect the 
home service representative 


MAJOR FUNCTION 

them tn wnnf i encouragmg 

^ .“scr ;’,r 

The purpose of the home service deDaTimi»nf 
of course to promote the nee of “Apartment at the gas company is, 
whether it be public demons^ahi^ft^ services, 

Scout chsses is directed towird in!!L teaching Giri 

and advantages of gis * easing public knowledge of the uses 

demonstrations of eqmpmern^^/T) consumer by (1) giving 

learn to use their equipment and (S) ^ consumers 

makers who are building or remodk Tk® "" consultant for home- 
hghting or space management How mf 

of these activities vanes with the spends on each 

the home service depart”^ t o' 

services it can provide Histoncallv hn ^ "““^makers aware of the 
most characteristic of the home sprJ.r>. “emonstrating has been 

People sewed Homemakers consUtule’fte'T'’''™ 
served Since a utility company provides 

it, the home service representative meets e anyone who wants 

community and with all kinds of background”'’'^ 

In addition to giving demonstrations fnr^ i 

service representative frequently mves a. '"’“'^makers, the home 

school homemaking teacher’s classes on freezma"""'"'”"" 

ireezing, canning, or some other 

‘ Unless otherwise noted, llie indented eommenls m .k,. e 
statements obtained from home service representative chapter are paraphrased 
freshmen in the New ^ork State College of Homf. TV >nterviewed by 

Ithaca N I ^ Economics, Cornell Umversity, 
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process Hence, she also deals with young people As one representahve 
explained* 

One repiesentative of our company has 47 schools in her district At 
the beginning of each school yen she visits each homemaking teacher 
and schedules demonstrations to fit the needs of her classes A great deal 
of work IS done with the small electrical appliances such as the electric 
fry pan since few people realize all its possibilities In demonstrating the 
fry pan she would include basic instruction about electrical appliances, 
then she might bake a pineapple upside down cake, fry eggs, and heat 
soup with the fry pan to show its versatility 

At another school she might spend her time demonstrating good laun- 
dry methods Here she would describe the different types of washers 
available and the results each gives She would indicate the fabrics which 
can be machine washed, the fabrics which can be dried in a dryer, and 
appropriate temperatures for washing and drying operations She might 
also include a hand washing demonstration discussing the usefulness of 
different cleaning agents for different purposes 

In retail stores it is frequently men who sell such items as washing 
machines and freezers Their employers may ask the home economist 
at the utility company to conduct a training school for their salesmen to 
indicate the outstanding features of the equipment 
Girl Scouts may attend demonstrations to complete requirements for 
merit badges in areas related to cooking Other young peoples’ groups 
may ask for similar aid 

Home service representatives may be asked to talk to groups such 
as the Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions clubs about adequate home wiring 
for home work shops, outdoor cooking, or garden and patio lighting 
Gettmg Ca know the needs of tndwtduals served When outside groups 
such as those mentioned above request help, they indicate the kind of 
information they would like to have Otherwise, the home economist 
uses her own judgment m selecting the information in which she feels 
her prospective audiences would be interested 
Determining a satisfactoiy phn for meeting these needs In the words 
of one home service representative “A demonstration is designed to show, 
tell, and sell” The demonstrations are usually hour-long programs 
planned to entertain and instruct the audience, but the demonstration 
IS a “show” more than it is a classroom situation The equipment is 
the thing being demonstrated Therefore, when the home economist 
demonstrates ranges and refrigerator-freezers, the food she prepares is 
chosen with the purpose of showing parbcular features of the equip- 
ment, however, comments she makes as she carries out the demonstra- 
tion do include information about nutrition (if it is a food demonstration) 
and managment In a typical demonstration the home economist shows 
the audience how to prepare the food and actually cooks or bakes it 
as the demonstration progresses At the end of the demonstration she 
displays each of the products she has prepared, and frequently gives 
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them to members of the audience as door prizes If a dish she is pre- 
paring normally takes more than an hour to cook, she begins to prepare 
the food before the demonstration hour, timing it so that she can take 
a finished product from the range during the demonstration For example, 
if a chicken is to be ready to serve from the rotisserie during the demon- 
stration hour, It must be placed m it before the guests arrive Then the 
ome service representative can show them (with another chicken) how 

Itnfc *e 

nrtt?ce°snthTt°?r!l“™ Planmng and 

ThTud aVwe I f taows exactly what she needs to have 

Her choicf oAt P^duct when she finishes 

features of the eouin « influenced by the special 

the adjutages oZrer^ " “ n"® 

doughnuts because the fat trouble in making 

cally controlled unit the tenfnerah °°° the electroni- 

pnnciple of insulation onf h remains the same To illustrate the 
which IS a rather difficult to malcl" economist made a baked Alaska 
the egg white exterior insulates the pointed out that 

while the egg white is beintr V> ^ cream so that it does not melt 
mentedonholthe p^tSovr^^^^ then she com- 

salad may give her an opportunity to ‘"quieted Fixing a 

refrigerator hydrator discuss storage of vegetables in the 

Sometimes the items will mdi.de , u c , 
particular audience-for example chick appeal to a 
m an Italian neighborhood ^ cacciatori for homemakers 

The home economist must also .=^1 

dishes for her demonstration from nl ctive utensils and display 
hand or purchase new ones company has on 

Shopping for food or fabrics to b** . c ^ 
necessary The home service renrespnf ? demonstration is also 

and has these billed to her compan“ she needs 

en°d:ir LZs“e:ch“t'“‘‘ a serres of drlfer- 

lions for each p"nP“FZs™nce,Z torMe'T Z demonstra- 

season, and the demonstrations we o^r Christmas 

emphasis on holiday food organized with an 

In planning our demonstrations, we assivn j 

responsibility for planSn? to two 
the food The recipes to be used are selected^V ^od prepanng 

lime of the year First the two girls give ^ list for that 

members of the home service staff, then we all m V^tration for the other 

"laice suggesbons to per 
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feet the demonstrabon When the plan has our mutual approval, we 
make up a recipe booklet with an attracbve cover design for distribution 
to the audiences who will be attending this demonstrabon Any of the 
home service representabves givmg a demonstrabon uses the one planned 
for that parbcular hme penod 

Another home economist said that she has eight forty-five minute 
presentations which may be modified or adapted to suit the group to 
which she will be speakmg Smee they are repeated during the year, 
only die inibal preparahon of the demonstrabon is particularly time- 
consuming 

Executing the plan A typical demonstrabon is that conducted by a 
home economist usmg a Burger-Rice Pie to show oven meal prepara- 
tion in a new range The audience was given a copy of the recipe to be 
used so that they could follow each step {see Fig 7-2) The home 
economist did the following things before the audience arrived mixed 


1 lb. ground beef 

2 tbsp. instant potato 
1/4 cup chopped onion 
l/4 cup chopped green 

pepper 
1 tsp. salt 


1/4 tsp. pepper 
2 seven oz. cans tooato sauce 
2 cups cooked rice (2/3 cup 
uncooked rice » 2 cups 
cooked rice) 

2/3 cup grated American cheese 


!• Mix beef, instant potato (dry), onion, green pepper, 
seasonings, and 1/2 can tomato sauce. 

2. Using a piece of paper or bottom of custard cup, 
pat out to form a shell in a greased 9" pie pan. 

3« Combine remaining tomato sauce, rice, and 1/2 cup 
grated cheese. Pour into meat shall. 

4. Sprinkle with remaining cheese. Bake 4? min. in oven 
preheated to 375° 

5. Cut into pie-shaped pieces for serving. 

NOTE: l/Z cup fine dry bread crumbs can be used in place 

of 2 tbsp. instant potato. 


Fic Burgcr-IUcc Pic reape 
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beef instant potato, onion, green pepper seasoning, and half a can of 
tomato sauce wrapped this in wax paper and placed it in a nine-inch 
foil pie pan together with a custard cup, cooked the rice and placed 
two cups of It in a small mixer bowl, put one and a half cans of tomato 
sauce in a large measuring cup Added half a cup of the grated cheese 
to fte rice, and placed the remainder in wax paper She then placed 
refngerator which was being demonstrated 
nrpo demonstration, the pie was the first thing she 

fo coZe r 1 ^“’“’'^ Th'* g»e her an opportunity 

to comment on the use of an automatic clock with an oven 

audience how easy it was to shape the meat to the pie nan using the 

doinTths an™ZtZ ■' ““t While 

1 The advantapp **^gredients for the filling she commented on 

^cme^teriL^^ZwaZtg-'"^ ‘''‘= 

2 The popularity of ground beef-kind and price in relationship to 

the shapM of fo''oVIdds°tarZv”f *’’’ beef-just changing 
4 The fillers! M .,c L *0 routine dishes, 

fluffy texture to meauZ fi* d ""I Stve soft 

stews, casseroles and gravies ’ dry Wd’ 
can be used instead of instant potX 
fi Ic® of minced onion. ’ 

woZ‘‘Zn neZZchfck for“l’'‘'‘“'f P^'^'^o^' hut that one 

7 The possibility of prZ„„n m 

m the refrigerator or freezer ^ course ahead and storing it 
Good demonstrators work ouirH 

handling of food They aie able (o'" Z “'■'omely deft in their 
explain what they are doing while thcw P ousant, and poised as they 
As one demonstrator expresZ rt ^ ® ■' 

It is necessary in demonstraiipp ■ 
voice and good grooming It J also Zces's ?, P'^sant cultivated 

to want to give something of yourself Kf people- 

to that friendly, warm feeling A reserved?.!^ and respond 

The home service lepresentative may ahZ" “ 
ment and give homemakers mformahon k laundry equip 

wearability and washabihty of fabrics fihp^ kf or about 

on natural fiber fabrics She may also comr,^ finishes 

cent and florescent lamps, show the effects effects of mcandes- 

mg, remote control switching, dimmmg system?’™ a™'®"''*' ''ght- 
aiid demonstrate the proper use of suu lamps ’ bghtmg. 
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The home service representatives give their demonstrations in many 
different places. The utility company office building may include an 
auditorium equipped with the latest models of equipment, and groups 
may be invited to come there. Frequently the representative is asked to 
give a demonstration in a church kitchen or in any other large assembly 
hall. In diese cases, the utility company takes to the site the range, re- 
frigerator, and other equipment she will need. She may give demon- 
strations in a dealer s store to feature some new piece of equipment he 
is promoting or she may demonstrate a new piece of equipment in a 
private home to a group of women invited by the woman who just 
purchased the equipment. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Making home calls. In many communities, when a dealer installs gas- 
or electrically-operated equipment or appliances or sells a nesv appliance 
to a customer, he sends the name and address of tlie purchaser to the 
home service department of the utility company. One of their staff of 
home economists visits the purchaser and offers to show her how to use 
her equipment most effectively and how to take care of it properly. 
It is a friendly offer; it makes the homemaker feel good and it is apt 
to result in increased business for the dealer if the homemaker enjoys 
her new purchase and considers buying other gas- or electrically- 
powered items. The utility company benefits if the homemaker enjoys 
using the new article and uses it frequently, thus consuming more gas 
or electric power. A home service representative uses aii her homo 
economics training in home calls. Although she may have gone there 
to help the homemaker learn to use her new washer-dryer combination, 
she may be asked what she would do about the fact that Jimmy will 
not do anything his motlier tells him to do or what color she would 
suggest for redoing the kitchen. 

Sometimes a home c.ill is initialed by a customer’s having reported to 
the dealer or to the utility company tljal her equipment isn't working 
properly. For example, if she complains that her oven does not heat 
evenly, a home service representative may visit Iicr home and make a 
cake riglit there to test the oven's heating pattern. The home semce 
representative determines wliclhcr the equipment is fau3l>' or whctlicr 
llie homemaker is not using it projperly. If the equipment is faulty, she 
notifies a serviceman to make the repair; othenvise, slic teaches the 
homemaker Iiow to use it. Two home economists explained their com- 
panies* policies for home calls: 

Wo alNV.»>s make jpi>ointmcnls for home calls. Wc are apt to meet all 
sorts of problems and complaints-sucli as low volta^jc, a bdl dial's loo 
hi^h, or an appliance tiul isn't giving satisfactory service. Wo do not 
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try to fix the appliances, we merely lest, explain, and help the customer 
identify the nature of her complamt 

Our home service representatives make appointments for home calls 
by telephone They usually plan to do three or four m one day The home 
call usually involves actual use of the appliance General care and opera- 
tion procedure are gone over In the case of a complaint call often with- 
out telling the customer that she has done something wrong the 
demonstration will show her the mistake she made 

Our department works directly with the service department of the 
company When complaints come in they are sent to us The home 
Tr W^if *>’«>‘cr the equipment actually needs servicing 

or whether it was improper use hy the customer that caused the trouble 

Usually the home economist making home calls dnves a car owned 
and maintained by the utility company 

auirMv te^hone mqumes The home service representatives 
4ev ire fr' f ■" comm-nity, consequently, 

hoITrotms'o -“y 

p ms One home service department m a city of 324 000 re- 

for fifty people^*’ Some^nf tU ^ wedding breakfast 

about dieting ^ frequently asked quesbons were 

mo'trjmZiqm^S thTh^r -ftoduce new 

tests of the eqmpmiiit One of th “ department makes its own 
home service renrrentatw! frustrations of being a 

sumers features m the eqummenl'”wh^^h”fi, P"™*^ 

unfavorable One home sermre borne economist considers 

of appliances of all standard liXTIor 'IT ’"=®P\"P™fl'''>hon sheets 
names of their distributors Her hnm„ * y™® ““d the 

nor do they tell the consumers that ouTk'"*/'^' appliances 
where to buy it They do try to hein n. ft"*" another or 

IS best adapted to her home and fLidv ^ ft*** ft***' 

sheets The home service representative^ u studying the specification 
quality of the merchandise is good and sh *'* "“"“Pfion *at the 
or defers guarantees ^ relies on the manufacturer’s 

Recipe testing Most home service renre, » e 
recipes they use in demonstrations They P*'" **“ ft*" 

favonte recipes among women in the ee ®°™es sponsor contests of 
Ideas for recipes Any^new r^^est^To^tri'^d ” 8"' 

department kitchen ested in the home service 

Preparing booklets, leaflets, and malennl 
The home economists in the home service deDarh^°"l.T"'“'”“ 
booklets which they distribute to customers Prepara 

some of those which were prepared by one comply 
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The Answer Book for Brides — included recipes for meats, pastry and 
pies, salads, salad dressings, sandwiches, sauces, and vegetables, in- 
structions for nutritionally balanced menus, measurements, and charts 
for times and temperatures of cooking 
Kitchen Kids — designed to help a young girl just learning to cook 
Casseroles 
Pastry and Pies 
How to Cook Meat 
Merry Christmas Recipes 

Your Home Laundry — included information on how to wash electric 
blankets, woolens, cottons, nylons, orlon, dacron, plastic shower cur- 
tains, raincoats, and work clothes, the land of soap or detergent to 
use, when and how to condition clothes, what kind of bleach to use 
and how much, how hot is “hot” water, how much and what kind of 
starch to use, and how to make ironing easy 

The recipe leaflets prepared by the home service representative to 
accompany her demonstrations may include some special art work or 
arrangement for filing to encourage members of the audience to keep 
them 

Seasonal recipes may be written up in an attractive form and used as 
an envelope insertion when the company sends out its bills 
Some home service representatives write a regular column for the 
newspaper It keeps the company's name before the public and empha- 
sizes the service offered by the home service department Civic projects 
may be mentioned as well as recipes and homemaking tips The home 
service representative may also have a regular radio or television 
program 

Advertising and publicity In order to promote a special sale, a dealer 
may ask the home service department for assistance For example, when 
one of their dealers had a campaign to sell dryers, a gas company home 
service representative prepared a newspaper ad The dealer and the 
gas company shared the expense of the ad Then the home service repre- 
sentative prepared an enclosure, to be sent out with the company's 
bills, telhng about the dryer The opening day of the sale, the home 
service representative went to the dealer's store and demonstrated the 
dryer by washing and drying articles made of different fibers 

Planning service Some utility companies provide kitchen- and laundry- 
planning services through their home service department People planning 
to build new homes or to remodel tlieir present homes may ask for advice 
on types of equipment to buy, on suitable room arrangements, and on the 
adequacy of the house wiring 

Community service The home service workers, because of their home 
economics background, are called on quite often to take part as judges 
for 4-H programs 

Paper work Paper work for the home service representative includes 
making out a report for each demonstration, covenng such topics as 
audience reaction, special interests, questions asked, and size of audience 
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Paper work also includes submithng a weekly report to the sales 
manager showing what each home service girl did that week, the size 

hootlelTd^tZllf ■ 


TYPICAL DAY 

daXtTe^^^roLTsIre’nV^ 

office one day each wee? Sng'the m* ^“h one is m the 

mg if ihey would like to make an anno, "f"" and ask- 

demonstrators come to show them PP "*““1 to have one of the utility’s 
make the operahon casierind? ““c*” aPP>'ance and ways to 

four calls which run S one ho P ^n^^c*® ™ I -nake 

to write up a report of the hom#» ^ come back to the office 

I also make out a reoort for ih A on file m the office, and 

report for the dealer who sold the appliance 


employment opportunities 

basis PnWic utility co^any''offlce?tendTV" scattered 

county seat in less popSous ar^ n f >“ 

service department If the comn-m ^ them have a home 

staff may be one of the first tn hf» ^ cutting costs, the home service 
Although the position is UuX helT^ 
nomics degree, it has been known to be ini' a P‘'''“" 
a competent cook and able to so i, k ^ homemaker who is 

speak with ease before an audience 

PkOPLk WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 
Employer In a utility with a hnm„ 

o a number of home service representnt'^'^*^^ department which consists 
y t e head of the department If th ^ candidate would be hired 
she would be hired by the manager of tk economist. 

Others In home service depaSn^' f '■‘J' “Sice 
economists, each represenlaUve mav hav ™P’“>' “ number of home 
but demonstrations and home calls am n P^^^lac assignment, 

basis with each representative responsible ^ handled on a district 
total community served by the utiUty ^ particular part of the 

The home service representative needs u 
comfortably with men When demonslrahn.; ° "ho 

company’s own auditorium, some of the iT P™" from the 

“nlitys service men help 
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set Up the equipment she needs and salesmen from some dealers’ 
stores may participate in putting on die program 


PHYSICAL. ENVIRONMENT 

The home service department is housed in the building where the 
public utihty offices are The home service representative has a desk, 
file cabinets, typewriter (or a secretary) in a typical office arrange- 
ment, and she usually has a test kitchen adjacent to or actually part 
of the demonstration room 

Many times there is a showroom with a wide variety of ranges, 
refrigerators, freezers, washers, dryers, and ironers where the home 
service representative can talk with individual customers about the 
features of the equipment of different manufacturers 

Two home service representatives described their respective offices 

My office is located on the fifth floor of an office building I have my 
own private office and receptionist The home service department is 
located in the left vving of this floor and m the basement of the building 
There are kitchens, demonstration rooms, and a general headquarters 
office on the fifth floor 

I do most of my work at my desk m the Home Service and Lighting 
Department which occupies a comer of the main lobby of the utility's 
office building There is working space for a staff of three, including 
the files and telephones that are so essential m my job, and a sofa and 
coffee table on which are displayed several of the pamphlets we dis 
tribute to customers and several trade journals The area is partially 
partitioned off from the mam lobby, but not isolated 

The home service department has a modern kitchen containing both 
a gas and an electric stove and a wide range of appliances The dis 
tnbutor lends us his latest appliances for an eight month penod and 
then replaces them with newer models 

SALARY 

Begmnmg salaries are comparable to those offered for other business 
jobs, often they are a little lower than beginning teaching positions 
Increases depend upon the person’s length of service and upon her 
demonstrated popularity with the pubhc she contacts 
Having a company car to use for travel on her job is an appeahng 
factor to recent college graduates When the home service representative 
IS traveling, her expenses are paid by the company and represent 
extra salary ( since she would have to eat at her own expense if she were 
not traveling) 

In some companies uniforms are provided for the girls to wear when 
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they give demonstrations, and dues to state and national home economics 
associations are paid by the company 


vvee™ Lr„„Tr forty-hour 

ImonsfrZnf ' hours Some 

luThe case of mTf breakfasts", this ,s particularly true 

repreLmative has ‘be home service 

esLlTnmbe: Srdaylrrou"^ ‘“be off an 


VACATIONS 

y with a week or t%vo of vacation 

security 

Home service representatives are m n, 
economists working m test kitcWcr t same position as home 
continuance on the staff dent^nAc security is concerned, their 

doing above average work and"^^.)!!*!?* Personal reputation for 
“Pon the company’s proBt situation 


Advancement 

Wuhm the organization In a hnm 

number of representatives, a girl „h,! ^®P“ttment which has a 
usually starts as a ’cadet,’ and mmntn ' g'^'le'tted from college 
period If the department covers Tewm a for a probatiouafy 

regular representative to district suwrifo 1' '"‘‘y advance from 

jrking under her From district X ™”!; ^averal representatives 
of the department Pervuor, she may advance to head 

Similar organizations It ,s noss.},l„ . 
an electric company and vice versa “n”?'* “ gas company to 

combined gas and electric company u ° ° f™m either to a 

smaller company to a larger one possible to move from a 


related opportunities 

Manufacturers of numerous hmes of 
former home service representatives to aci- sometimes hire 

new equipment Having worked with a v m designing 

products, a home service representative manufacturers’ 

the major features of 
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each Having been in homes of many people, she knows the circum- 
stances under which equipment is used Hence, she has valuable 
information for the manufacturer Equipment manufacturers sometimes 
prepare printed material for home service representatives to help them 
do a better job of presenting dieir product to the public For example, 
when the electrical industries were promoting the idea, “Live Better 
Electrically,” on a national scale, the General Electric Company had 
a former home service representative collect ideas for demonstrations 
and promotional plans for home service representatives Then, in a 
newsletter type of release, the company sent those ideas which had 
proved successful in one area of the country to home service repre- 
sentatives elsewhere Equipment manufacturers may arrange to put 
new models of equipment into a high school on a contract basis and 
hire a home economist to handle all of the details The home service 
representative may also give advice to homemaking teachers on layouts 
for the school homemakmg department if they are remodeling or 
building new departments 

Home service experience is excellent background for test kitchen or 
publicity work with food manufacturers and processors 

Manufacturers of laundry supplies have testing laboratories where they 
study the performance of their own and competitors* products Some 
of them maintam consumer research departments where they make 
surveys of customers’ reactions to their product and competitive products 
A former home service representative might be interested in working 
in either of these divisions 

If a home service representative finds she likes the interior design 
aspects of the work she may have done on kitchen-planning, laundry- 
planning, or lighting, she may continue to develop this interest in the 
home furnishings division of a retail store or with a manufacturer of 
furnishings— particularly floor coverings or kitchen cabinets— or with a 
decorating firm 

Newspaper, magazine, radio, and television positions could be explored 
by a home service representative who had prepared material for these 
media 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS UNDERGRADUATE 

Courses There is no specified curriculum required for home service 
positions, but one should have a good background m food and equip- 
ment Many food majors, institubon management majors, or college 
graduates who meet the requirements of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation are also interested in home service positions They usually 
take some work m advanced courses m equipment and management 
For the work in home planning and lighting, courses in housing and 
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design are particularly helpful Because the duties of a home service 
representative may include journalistic activities courses in communica 
oeaW n*,? background for tins area Courses in public 

ervice Lr ^monstralion techniques are also helpful Two home 
ervice representatives commenting on desirable educational background 


nahsm radio S'ic”nulrmOT'"and"Susm?'"7T“‘'°" ''^‘^''iiiques jour 
since this , 0 b demands extensive wS m® those field” 

wiaTomsrrpTbt sS7v“ background 

salesmanship audiovisuil ttehlq'ur^w7!'„ “‘■'’““sing or 

and government A basic conrcA ,i? u techniques economics 

would also be valuable operation or public utilities 

suggested for the°tert''kdcheTfie'ld^'7*“ 7'"'’bes and part time work 
the home service field npplicable to 

Tnzi 'zi z 

'°pa;fir3'7:i;r 

Household Management ■" Department of 

design or in a school of business ' "tf”* offering work in inlenor 
ones background " "ohitecture would help augment 


An advanced decree ic nov 

utilities provide on the job traimri? l!” Many public 

sentatives who thereby have the odd7 repre 

procedures of their particular com7,7v 7"‘^ Pobcies Ld 

mists practice demonstrations and'^co’^/ n" ^'‘P^'ooood home econo 
home economists before they handle 7 ™'b experienced 

The on the job training program ,n ’'O^Ponsibilities alone 

■" ““ «»"Puny IS orgamzed as 

v?d£SH" ”v poiiSfra: 

” ‘*™°"S‘raUon for the supcrvis7'o 7’'^'“*“ ‘rainee 
to accompany an experienced home smace ren^e “ *e allowed 

representative and observe 
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hW for several weeks Gradually she takes over a part of each home 
demonstration until she finally takes complete charge 

Individual manufacturers, such as the General Electnc Company, or 
associations of manufacturers, such as die Academy of Lightmg Arts, 
may offer courses on lighting which a utility company can pay to have 
ofEered to its personnel and dealers Similar courses on heating and 
other topics relevant to the power company s operations may also be 
offered 

The home service representative may continue to leam by attendmg 
conventions or reading speeches presented at conventions of the Amen 
can Gas Association or the Edison Electnc Institute (both are national 
associations ) 


PROFESSIONAL. ASSOCIATIONS 

Public utility company officials like their employees to be active in 
commumty groups, and permit them to fulfill the obligations of officers 
in commumty organizations on company time For this reason the 
home service representatives may belong to groups such as the Zonta 
Club, a national women’s business and professional orgamzation, the 
Amencan Association of University Women, and the local county 
nutrition association, which is made up of women in the county 
employed in some aspect of nutrition 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.S AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Magazines relative to appliances and equipment m tiie home are of 
most interest to home service representatives Some of the more widely 
circulated ones are 

Appliance Manufacturer Chicago Watson Publications, Inc 
Electncal Merchandising Week New York McGraw Hill Book Co , Inc 
Electrical World New York McGraw Hil! Book Co Inc 
Home Appliance Builder Washington, D C Institute of Appliance Manu 
facturers 

Home rurnishmgs Daily New York Fairchild Publications, Inc 
Ilouscttares Review New lork Hairc Publishing Co 
Kitchen Business New York Cralla Publishing Co 
Lighting Atlanta W R C Smith Publishing Co 

The home service representative reads the equipment ads and tlic 
equipment editorials in such household magazines as 

Good Housekeeping New^ork Hearst Corporation 

Liting for loung Homemakers New York Street and Smith Publications Inc 
Successful Farming Des Moines, loua Meredith Publishing Co 

She frequently receives the magazines taken by honiemakmg tcadicrs 
as well 
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feMPLOYING ORGANtZATION 

IS” r 

term-through the manmuTaj c tJesign-as artists use tlie 

porfon, tenure and “lue ™ ‘■-ect.on, shape, pro- 

ments Vde^arfment^Seft ‘bv“fu'‘''r'''' *“ furniture depart- 

prospeclive customers of fumishinus 

may be self employed, offennn in ^ *fte stores Or, designers 
Objectmes Both the Ameriran /T?™'‘''® ®®™ue of their own 
and the National Society of Inle '"'«mr Designers (AID)' 

functions performed by I d^' A,Slr.K agree on the 

The interior designer and d 

“norTKST' “"‘f C«"e“he Se”" '*“5“®^' ‘'““"'8 

Sources '®‘‘''® -"““uy 

mcome by contracting to dTcorate for f designer gets his 

.T include the wholesal ^ which exceeds 

the cost of maintaining a studio and th furnishings he uses, 

tT r”Yd'" "f® P-' n“he woirn*® ‘® P®°P'® 

The cost of decorating services off a t decorating 
of a store are covered by furniture sales'^''’ *® furniture department 


fUACn ,N OnoANlZATlON STRucTung 
In a department store the provision of d 
sidered a staff function (See Fig l-I L ,1, services is con 

" *® nrganiaation of a typical 

^ Formerly American Insbtute of Decorainr* 
can InstiS oTlTnoI D^esigSr^TST (New York Amen- 
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department store, and the placement of the furniture making, decoration, 
and contract services m it ) Frequently, the designer sells furniture as 
well as offering decoratmg advice 

In an mterior design studio, on the other hand, offenng design help 
is the major function of die organization, hence, the designer is 
performmg a line function The designer usually has one or more 
upholsterers to recondition furniture and one or more seamstresses to 
make shpcovers and drapenes 

POUCIES AND STANDARDS 

The pnce-hne standard adopted by a finn determines the income 
level of the clientele it attracts and, hence, the socioeconomic level of 
the people with whom the decorator will work Policies about the nature 
of the decorating assignments the firm wiU undertake also affect the 
decorator’s work Some firms will do anything from makmg a pair of 
draperies to decorating a whole house Others would not be interested 
in an assignment unless it involved at least a whole room to be designed 
Policies about subcontracting some of the work determine the designer’s 
supervisory responsibilities 

A firm’s policies about serving clients in the order m which their 
contracts were accepted affect how one feels about the fairness of the 
company’s administration The postponement of a modest assignment 
to give priority to a bigger contract may make some decorators un 
comfortable, others would think it was "good business ” The pohcy the 
company has for doing something to rectify the situation when, for 
example, a painter does not get his work done on time or a rug man 
does not get the carpet laid when he promised to do so, affects the 
general tone of the establishment These are a few examples of the 
kinds of policies and standards that influence how a designer feels 
about the company for whom she works 

MAJOR FUNCTION 

According to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles an interior designer 
and decorator 

Designs, plans, and furnishes inlcnors of houses, commercial and m« 
slilulional structures, hotels, clubs, ships, theatres, as well as set deco- 
rations for motion picture arts and television Makes drawings and plans 
of rooms showing placement of furniture, floor coverings, wall decora 
tions, and determines color scheme Fumislies complete cost estimates 
for client’s approval Makes necessary purchases, places contracts, su 
pervises construction, installation, Gnishmg and placement of funiiture. 
fixtures, and other correlated furnishings, and follows through to com 
pletion of projext * 


*Dwiiiort of Occupational Aiuljsu. U S Iunplo>Tncnt Servict Dutloncry of Oc- 
cuputicnoi Tides, VoL 1 Or^mlioru of TtrZiJ fWoslun^ton, D C USCIO, 10-19} 
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People served There are two nicijor categories of decorating assign- 
ments domestic and commercial Domestic decorating is done for 
individual home owners Commercnl decorating is done for organiza- 
tions such as hotels, steamship companies, corporations, churches, and 
schools 

People may go to a designer for help in planning furnishings for a 
whole house, for a single room, or for advice on a single piece of 
furniture Or they may want to have old furniture reupholstered A 
common misconcephon is that only wealthy people use decorators, 
actually, the consulting services m stores are within the reach of people 
of average incomes Designers usually refer to the people who come 
to them for help as “clients ” 

Getting clients is the first task of the decorator As one designer said 

Before we have to worry about finding out what a customer needs, 
we have to find a customer We have an effective office md unlimited 
ideas, but all of these are useless without a client * 


Some clients just walk in some come in response to advertisements, 
and others come because they heard about the quality of the service from 
a friend One outstanding job, done for influenhal people who entertam 
frequently guarantees that other people in a similar income bracket 
will want the services of the same decorator 
The personal relationship which comes to exist beUveen the client 
and the decorator may influence the clients ulbmale reaction to the 
work she has done 
One designer says 


An inlenor decorator must have the ability to get along with people 
‘"n Pal'ence because there will be many times when the 
“S™ She must be tactful 
aareeiM wnf ”“'“"8 suggestions or dis 

svvatch of male 'l msist OH Seeing every little 

by showinp 1 sketch The decorator wins the client's confidence 

by shmving her that she is working for the client's best interests 

hooln"® 1° of individuals served A very typical situa- 

enmps ^ ecorator finds herself concerns a homemaker who 

to ^ blueprint of her house or a floor plan and wants 

furnihirp ^ ^ decorator would suggest in the way of 

the homp V Many fames, although she asks for suggestions, 

* no thp “P Determining whether 

sle npo r™ P'““ ^'<=P 

P“P'® m ideas and estimates Many fames the 

statraeS obSSd fam'^mtp'’ conunents m this chapter are paraphrased 

Uie New YorSteie cXi S H interviewed by freshen in 

or by the auSior ® ‘ Eno”™”" Cornell UniversitJ, Itliaea, N Y. 



homemaker will want to “talk to her husband” about the suggestions 
the decorator gives her For these reasons, and also because the 
designer can do a better job if she sees the chent s house, she usually 
tries to make arrangements to visit the house and make tentative plans 
there witli the client about the work that might be done 
Determining a satisfactory plan for meeting these needs If the client 
wants a room redecorated, the decorator detennmes tlie function of the 
room and tlie kind of use it will get She asks what the room is to be 
used for pnmarily—relaxing, eating, both? How much time will be 
spent in the room? Are there other rooms in the house that serve 
the same purpose^ How much traffic is there through it? What type of 
people will be using the room? Children require fairly heavy duty 
furniture, adults can use more delicate furniture A six-foot, five-inch 
husband needs chairs with deeper seats than the average man The 
number, age, and sex of the children are important, as are the number 
of other people m the household— relatives, servants, even boarders 
While she is asking questions, the decorator is busy observing too 
She can get an idea of the extent to which the room is used at present 
from the amount of wear it shows in comparison with other rooms m 
the house 

The designer also notes the physical characteristics and problems of 
the room its size, height, amount of sunlight, irregulanbes (te, 
alcoves, and corners), the placement of windows, doors and heating 
fixtures, and the concentration of traffic 
The decorator also tries to find out how extensive a job of decorating 
or redecorating the chent wants done and some idea of the amount 
of money she feels she can spend One designer said 

The client tells me what she wants done and usually what she wants 
to spend, but one of the most aggravating parts of my job is trying to 
decide how much money is “not too much ” 

In describing this getting-acquainted-with the-situation stage, another 
designer said 

The major part of the time is spent in getting to know the person 
People are usually insecure about their taste and if the decorator is 
patient enough, she can win the customer's personal friendship and con 
fidence 

The furnishings of a room include furniture, floor treatments ( carpets, 
rugs, tile, linoleum, paint, and so on), wall and ceiling treatments 
(paper, paint, cloth, and the like), curtains, draperies lighting fixtures 
and accessories (mirrors, pictures, fireplace items, and bric a-brac) 
Furnishings may also include household items such as towels, sheets, 
tablecloths, silverware, bedspreads, and blankets 

One of the things which disboguishes a room which has been 
‘done” by a decorator is that it is coordinated in the same way clotliing 
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IS coordmaled m a well dressed womans ensemble In a woman’s 
costume coat, hat, dress, handbag, shoes, gloves, hose, and accentrng 
accessories are planned to achreve an over-all effect A decorators 
training enables her to achieve the same kind of result with a room 
dooms are planned around a given style or period which suggests the 
kind of furnishings to be used For instance, if a decorator wanted to 
achieve an informal Early American effect, she could use the following 
guide lines 


turmiura t t v 4 

Woods oak chestnut, hickory, birch, maple, pme, beech, cherry, red 
gum yellow poplar 

Characteristics Early English Tudor, William and Mary, Queen Anne, 

17th Century Dutch 17th Century Scandinavian, l7th Centurv 
French Late I8th Century EngLsh and French, done in crude 
manner— somewhat provincial 

Pieces chests highboys lowboys, comer cupboards, dressers, Welsh 
dressers spool turned, and four poster beds ladder-back, 

Windsor chairs trestle, gate leg tables Wing chairs, 

rockers small tables (adapted to the feeling) 

Carpets and Rugs 

Rag braided hooked, all flat woven rugs and carpets in solid 

colors and all pile weaves in solid colors, simple texture weaves 
Curtains, Draperies and Upholstery 
Shades-sKutters, toller shades, Venetian blinds 
Curtams-Ruffled muslins, voiles marquisettes, dotted swiss, 
organdies madras Tailored curtains mushns, voiles, marquisettes, 
dotted SWISS, lace nets, fish nets Casement curtains drills, 

mohair, cotton 

Draperies— informal designs and solid colors m cotton, linen, and wool 
fibers Fabrics include crewel embroideries homespuns, printed fab 
ncs such as aetonnes, chintzes, linens in geometric designs, 

and floral and scenic patterns 

Lamps— wrought iron brass tole copper, wood, pottery, glass, painted 
metals, pewter, with shades of parchment paper, and simple fabrics 
Accessories— mirrors framed m the informal woods or unframed Pic 
tures- flower and bud prints Currier and Ives, Godey prints sil- 
houettes, framed samplers, old maps Bnc a brae— Toby 

lugs, luster pitchers, potteries m gay colors, brass, copper, tole, glass, 
boxes, vases, and ash trays * tre o 

The designer and her client, working together, decide upon a period 
or periods and a color scheme In discussing this stage of planning, one 
designer said 

I believe in working with what the customer already has if at all pos 
sible because generally the customer is attached to her possessions I 
see no objection to mixing two penods of furnishings in a room if it is 
done with taste Good pieces of period furniture can be used m almost 
any setting 


•Gladys Miiler, Decoraiiicly Speaking (New York Doubleday & Co, 1939), 
pp 194 96 
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Tiylnf{ to work with l!io cllciil')i pio'iuiil fiiinlliiro cun incpcnt pioli- 
li'ois loo, Anollior dccoriilor incntloncil a elk ill iiiiiy lio voliciiioiU In 
lili Inslsli nee on kcopliiK a family "la'Irlooin” wlilcli iniiy not /It wllli 
tlio new fiirnlililiif! plim, Dcdsloin mini also lio nmilo iilionl liow nnicli 
now fninitnro Is neeilid and whether slip envois lan ho used lor sonio 
fninltnro and otlior jileees toiipholsluied. 

It may take several confereiites to net a woiklng Idea of wind Iho 
enslonier would like. Tlio client may havo to visit Iho sliidio to sen 
swatches of fahrics and carpcillng and to wo aelniil jilecos oi picinii i 
of fnrnitnro from which to make In r selections, 

If a whole room Is to he decorated, tlio deslginr (or an asilslaiil) 
talas ineasnremenls for draperlis and carpels and oviiall ineasiiieineiili 
of Iho room for iiiakiiig a floor plan. Thu care wllh which the lallir 
Is done varies with dllfi lent decorators. .Sonio designi rs like to work wllh 
an exact space pl.ni 'they inako plans to sialo of the floor and each 
w.dl, showing placement of elcclrlc.il outlets, windows, doors ( liicliidlng 
Iho direction In which iMch one opens), pipes, radlalois, light switches, 
and nrcplace. All havo to ho pr< cisely noli d and ineasnri inenis iiiiisl 
he exact. 

'Ihu designer then makes >omo rough drawings of the room and 
perhaps a rough layout showing Iho placemint of the fnrnllnio .She 
presents Iho dr.iwings to the client, together wllh swatches of all the 
f.ihrics (Inchiding c.irpiting) to ho used, p.iint chfpi or samples of 
wallp.ipir, sketches oi pictures of Iho fnrnlinro to ho used, and an 
iteml/cd slatenn nt of what tlio cost will ho 
.Some of the factors a <h signer considers In making a room plan 
and some of her Ihoiight processei are liidic.iled hy ono di ilgiicr, who 
said; 


A room niiisl appe.il In lacli of the flvu stasis Sight Is Ihu first la hii 
catered to hy the carifal selicttoa of holh colors mal lixliiris J'o soaio 
pcoplo certain colors "taste" good anil sort ly tlicro aro oilier colors lliat 
provoke a ft cling of iititse.i icxliircs, wlitlhtr enfoyttl visually or lac- 
ttially, titlfl grt illy to the comfort of a riaim Soimils ctmlrlhitlit more to 
a pic IS lat almosphcro Ilian t)i opio ii dl/e I ho nolo of a door hell or the 
sotmtl of a clock coalrlhiilo as ifi fhilli ly as color lo Iho room iilmospherc', 
Iho iile.islog odors of fiirollliro polishes iiial waxis, llowirs, fahrics, 
p iper, and wool all sh.ire la Iho iissocl iltoii of pic isaro wllh a room, 

'Iho pcrmamiit hickgroimd for a llvahio loimi shoalil ho siieclcd 
with gri It circ, sliico II must harmoiil/o wllh Iho fiirolshhig In lixinre, 
color, and design Arcliltcctnr il fcitiiris oftlii Itmit tho posslhltltles of 
wall Ire itmcnt Period fnriilshhig will also deli rmlna In .1 I irgo degreo 
the selection of w.dl and ci fling Irciliiiint .nid linfsh it Is somi linns 
wiser lo disregard jiirlod jiri cult aces mid parity win ro Ihe pi on na nt 
1) tckgronnd is conccriitd. If tho llglitfng, siamil, and orientation of a 
room Indic do Ih it a nnidlllc.illoii of Iho period di corallon will in ikn Iho 
room inoro Uvalde. 

'Iho division of a w.dl Into a cirlihi nuitihir of p.iin Is of cert tin ilh 
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mensions is not a matter of whim, the width of a fireplace the amount 
of Its projection, the size of the doorways and the nature of the mantel 
and of the woodwork around the doors are matters conttolled pnmarnv 
bv considerations of composition Each part of a room has its mnction 
and must be given its due degree of importance by size, design, char 
acter, and perhaps by ornamentation 

With these things in mind, I make some tentahve plans I must, for the 
sake of discussion and mutual understanding, present the client with 
some sort of tangible visual evidence of my ideas Every designer knows 
that finished drawings, color renderings, scale models, and other devices 
cost a lot of money We cannot keep our office costs and costs to clients 
wilhm reason unless we use simple sketches— what the professional calls, 

‘ preliminary roughs ’* hfosl people know less about furniture than any- 
thing else they purchase Exhibitions and magazines give the customer 
some ideas about style, but little about the quality of the merchandise 
I use only the furniture we make on the premises This means we can 
make it to fit the proportion and design of the room we are decorating 
The materials used in its production are of the choicest quality and its 
construction is strong All fabrics and caipets are bought from the manu 
(acturers and through jobbers The sample swatches are kept in the 
studio for customers to look at in making their selections When antiques 
are used m the decoration of a client’s home I gel them from what are 
called “runners ’’ The antiques purchased arc usually not m saleable 
condition and thus must be repaired and restored before they can be 
used This reconditioning consists of adding new parts or repairing old 
parts 

A designer working with a department store or furniture store would 
try to use as many furnishings from the store’ s stock as possible because 
her primary lesponsibility is to sell as much of her company’s merchan- 
dise as possible— the decorating service is a means to tins end rather 
dian the ultimate objective 

The designer who does not make furniture and who does not work 
for a store which sells furniture selects it from manufacturers’ catalogs 
or visits the manufacturers’ showrooms to select what she wants Accord- 
ing to one decorator the job is only half done at this point-fifty per 
cent of decorating is technical knowledge, the other fifty per cent is 
selung tlic idea to the client If the designer is successful in selling the 
idea, the client signs a contract, orders are placed with the manufacturers 
for furnisliings, and the actual work of decorating begins 

Executing the plan There may be wallpapering, painting, or car- 
pentry nork to do. electrical wiring to be changed, and perhaps even 
plumbing to be altered This type of work is handled by people 
proficient m those trades, usually on a subcontract basis The client and 
the decorator have a contract stating what decorating will be done 
and the cost involved for the total job, the decorator, in turn, makes 
other contracts with workmen to handle parts of the job which she 
and her staff arc not qualified to do Since they are subsidiary to the 
contract she has with tlie client, they are called subcontracts. In 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

People employed in the field of decorating seem to be generally 
optimistic about opportunities Employment depends on business con- 
ditions when they are favorable, more decorating is done This is also 
true during periods of increased home construction Opportunities 
are best m suburbs around expanding cities and worst in large cities 
The field is highly competitive and hard to get started in, and the pay 
is low in the beginning 

After completing four years of college or institute training, the 
prospective decorator can usually count on ten years apprenticeship 
before becoming firmly established in the field During this penod the 
college graduate must take almost any )ob offered her to profit from 
the experience of coping with almost any situation that may be 
encountered 

This field, so difficult to enter, is one of the most rewarding, and 
one to which a mother may return during and after her children's 
school years Once a “name” is established as a successful interior 
designer, it is usually retained throughout a lifetime The ‘name” affords 
the designer more freedom than any other profession 
One designer’s most important advice for a young decorator is 

Make a good first connection I got my start working for an outstind 
ing decorator From her I learned everything I know However, while 
working for her 1 went to school to learn the essentials of decorating 
No matter how trivial they may seem it is very important to a good de 
signer to know such things as how to make and arrange curtains and 
the of wwdovi oulUoes to otboi: objects vtv the 

room Labor is expensive and you can’t afford to do things over One 
has to learn to do things right the first lime 

A home economist would find herself in competition with fine arts 
majors and with graduates of professional art schools She would even 
find herself competing with people who bad not had formal education 
in the design field 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Emploijer In a large store ones application would normally be filed 
with the personnel department, but the head of the furniture department 
or the head of the decorating service vvould select a new employee 
Others In addition to working with clients, the designer has contact 
With a great number of other people, including manufacturers and 
suppliers of furnishings, drapers, upholsterers, carpenters, and all of 
the various subcontractors 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 

A designer m a department store may also sell furniture She may 
also be responsible for seeing that a sample of every decorative fabric 
carried by the store is in the design department and for keeping these 
samples up to date b> removing obsolete patterns and adding new 
ones She may be responsible for setting np displays of fabrics or model 
room settings Sometimes the designer also buys furniture for the 
department (see Chap 10) 

If the firm for which she works handles custom-made furniture, 
the decorator may also have an opportunity to do furniture designing 

Most decorators attend the furniture manufacturers' showings of their 
new lines twice a year in New York City and Chicago, and they might 
attend the showings of manufacturers of gift shop items which include 
furnishing accessories 

There is a tremendous amount of paper work in decorating Not 
only must the decorator check bills and records of shipments, but 
she must also make contracts with clients and subcontractors and bill 
clients If she maintains her own studio she also handles the upkeep 
of the studio and pavs her employees 
The decorator may also help out m the community One woman 
who was opening a studio in a new community found her contacts 
with the PTA and the Girl Scouts (which she made because of her 
\oung daughters) were an asset in getting established as they helped 
her to get known in the area 


TYPICAL DAY 


There is no average day in the life of an interior decorator One 
daj she will be Msiting a client, another day finding the proper fabrics 
needed for a room, the next day bargaining v/ith a furniture dealer, 
another day drawing up final plans for u room and another day placing 
furnishings in a room One day she will be in her office, another day 
in a client's home, and another day m a fabric house One designer, 
asked to describe a typical day, replied 


Although I tr> to run ray studio on a mne to five basis, it is diffloull 
Sometimes m> day will not begin until 10 30 but that may mean 
Alt I must meet a client for dmnw Other t.mes my day will start at 
, 30 AM luth a trip to Nov York City to help a client choose furniture 
I oecis.onall) haie a free attemoon but the evenings often find me 
MSiling two or three near y rampleted homes to check on their progress 
Ms other hours are filled with scavenger hunts I attend auctions 
uumtute shows anti scour antique shops for ‘finds 
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decorator who handles everything from a slipcover for a single chair 
to a whole house, typically has thirty or more contracts m various stages 
of completion at any time 

Salaries for beginning assistants m the field of design are modest, 
they earn about fhe same amount as sales people in a retail store 

HOURS 

A beginner, working as an assistant to a decorator, usually has 
regular hours, but the decorator herself tends to have very irregular 
hours She sees clients at thetr convenience The decorator often works 
under pressure clients want the work done as soon as possible, ship 
ments are delayed, and it is not always possible to get the subcontractors 
just when one wants them Decorators in stores usually have somewhat 
more regular hours than people in business for themselves 

VACATIONS 

Designers working with stores usually have two weeks’ vacation with 
pay each year This may increase to a month or more with increased 
years of service, depending upon the individual store’s policy 
For people with their own business there is no guaranteed vacation 
As one independent designer said 

I take vacation when I get around to it It his been three years since 
I took a holiday from my work Although I am free to leave whenever I 
complete an assignment, a new and exciting prospect usually arises 
which I would rather not refuse I become involved in my work because 
I love it Also, it IS hard to stop production on a home because the time 
to complete a house is usually a year, and clients become eager for its 
completion I may have as many as twenty or thirty projects going at one 
time My clients come to me as friends of friends of friends— in a never 
ending chain, I hope 


SECURITY 

The field of commercial interior design is recommended by some 
designers as more stable than home decoration In a period of recession, 
a housewife may hesitate to spend money to redecorate her home, but a 
businessman must keep his place of business in good condition if he 
wants to continue to attract customers Several decorators recommended 
work with a hotel chain since hotels are constantly redecorating their 
rooms 


ADVANCEMENT 

Wtthm the organization A person starting out m this field usually 
serves as a girl Friday to a designer She takes measurements, presses 
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physical environment 

The decorating service o£Bce in a department store is usually at the 
baci- of the sales floor so that one walks through a maze of lamps, 
sofas, chairs, and other furnishings to get to it The office is usually 
tastefully furnished and has samples of fabrics, wallpapers, and paints 
where the decorator and the dient may refer to them 
The building used by one independent designer was described as 
follows 

On the mam floor is the showroom where customers can see displays 
of furnished rooms which are examples of their workmanship At the 
far end of the mam floor are shelves where fabric and carpet samples 
are kept fiom which chenls may select the materials of their choice 
Downstairs are drawing boards where the plans are made out On the 
second floor there is a space for the women who make draperies and 
slip covers nnd another room for the reupholstermg and refinishing of 
furniture 

Anollier designer has her studio m her home She lives on the second 
floor, and her first floor is her place of business 

Entering her studio one walks into a typical living room furnished 
\er> attractively Beyond that is the room in which she works with 
clients One wall consists of bins in which she has fabric samples (pieces 
about one yard square) folded and stored by type and price range This 
room also has a desk and a file case Beyond this room is a large work 
room where the upholsterer works A fourth room is used by the seam 
stress who makes her slipcovers and draperies 

SALARY 

In a departitifiat stone or Ciarwiitwie. skoje, tV/e s'al'ary TTiay 

be a straight commission— a percentage of the sales price of the 
merchandise she sells through her decorating service, or it may be a 
guaranteed salary plus a commission Working on a commission basis 
provades an incentive to sell as much and as expensive merchandise as 
possible Some decorators prefer this arrangement for they feel that 
they make more money 

The salary of a person in business for herself comes from the 
difference between the wholesale cost of furnishings which the deco 
ralor pays and the selling price she charges the client Thus a decorator’s 
salary depends on the amount of work she is capable of handling 
The decorator sometimes adds a fee ^called a commission) to the selling 
price of the furnishings, this fee is a percentage of the selling price of 
tlie furnishings and \anes with different decorators One well established 
decorator handles only three or four assignments a year But, they are 
large ones and she makes $2000 to $4000 on each one Another 
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then plan what electrical, air conditioning, intercommunication, and 
acoustical control systems are necessary for their clients needs 
‘ The procedure the commercial decorator follows is similar to that 
followed in designing homes, but much more space and much more 
money are involved Also, there are more specialists m the decorahng 
organLtion-those who design furniture and those who do finished draw- 

’"intervmwmg ftrcW m his present office space is the first step m 
1 rt T'rt Hn well the designer must be able to analyze people 

expects to transfer to the new office space are ^ t. 

Designs for use of the new spa.^ are ,h,reT^^ 

and semiprivate offices, parhtione °P®” conference rooms 

a number of secretaries or clerlvs, re p comnany’s business, and 
rooms for any special purpose ° , , gad floor plans and 

even restrooms The de-S^er nmst be^able^to mad ^ P 
detail drawings and explain thern to j 

make rough sketches-and fi;f-^^«';ons ’a e shol on “prasen 
staff can Color schemes and furniture selection 

tation boards” ^ , . j f„rr»icVtincrs to show the 

Budgets are prepared for the gf paper work precedes 

chent where the money is to go A assignment of this size 

this submitting of a budget XVhen a f — g^^'fvTsome favorite 
IS to be done, instead of arranging namtmg to be done, 

concern, the designer prepares a invites them to sub 

for example, and sends it to j ■jlie subcontractor 

mit a ‘bKl’-the price they would « T^ 

IS chosen on the basis of these bi decorahng company The ready 
this depends upon the policies o soecified by descriptions, style 

made furniture and furnishings mus r j,ost of custom made 

numbers, suppliers, and costs Eshmate of the 

furniture and furnishings must E® P‘^®P , , counts There are so 

This IS a phase of designing -^ere ordjlm^s^c^^ 
many records involved that they mu furniture and furnishings, 

viously, one has to know sources— p come bv word of mouth, some 

names of subcontractors One '“^XerLe m the professional 

are listed in the telephone duectory. some aave 

magazines , provisional budget, revisions are 

After the client has been sEo'vn Uie P ehmimted 

made m it, if it is ^he conferences the designer Ins 

or less expensive items subsWu __nu-oller of the client’s firm 
about budget are usually with the comptroller 
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draperies at tlie client’s home just before they are hung, and runs errands 
The speed with which she advances depends upon her ability and her 
being available when a good opportunity arises 
Similar organizations A designer may move from one store to another 
or from a store to the office of a private decorator One decorator recom- 
mended starting with a department store, getting some capital together, 
and then going out on one’s otvn Working for a department store helps 
one to learn the ropes” and establish contacts with manufacturers 
One decorator mentioned the following steps in going into business for 
oneself They are not usually mentioned in college courses in design 

interior design ^udmTn Ike pamphlets to every established 

keytothelor 5 aniexUfeand“t,’ln decorator’s 

IS admitted, and allowed to korro. ** *'^'^^1 “POo showing this he 

showing them to his customer Ano'ther"’’^ return after 

cry printed with the letlerhead\f the a 

b> furnishing companies without thu accepted 

may be slow large cities and advancement 


related opportunities 

bon may rent 75,000 to 100,000 squarTfo-t” ^ large corpora- 

ten, fifteen, or twenty years so thlt the ^ fp*- 

mg thousands of dollars a year ,n rent “ committed to spend- 

must be planned as efficiently as p“s,ble '^™^'^'J"cutly, space needs 
A commercial designing Brm oL , 

mcndations of people^vho have used "tr «o°m 

clients bj contacting real estate agSs who r™“'r 
moving into an area If the real S i o°u>PUmes that are 

the companies a reprcsentatiie from names of 

excciiliie of these corporations and ask to may call on an 

It IS current practice for office buildings r„ *cm 

whicli offices conference rooms, and comdors™^‘^l°^ 
inoaablc steel or glass partitions to suit anv d constructed with 

edge of architectural design is needed fnr Jk™ Knowl- 

The drafting and engineering department of P^u^c of the planning 
prefers to work with a client before a lease is'\,gn"'T”‘^“*' ‘'“‘8" 
plans for the construction of a clients budding ar! compIeM'TL’’ytan 
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textile mill and has jt printed with his company’s design) of slipcover 
and drapery fabrics described the theme for two series in their collec- 
hon for the season One was a series of conversational prints, to be -used 
m children's rooms, featuring characters from children s stories Another 
was a senes of prints which were reproductions from well known artists’ 
pictures There was a group of Grandma Moses’ prints and a group of 
William Ward Beecher’s three dimensional designs 
The stylist for home furnishings manufacturers is responsible for ad 
vising the manufacturer or converter about the items he should have in 
his line, and she performs the same type of sales promotion functions as 
the stylist of a fabnc manufacturer (see p 252) Another responsibility 
of the home furnishings stylist may be the preparation of room settings 
in her company’s showrooms 

Some home furnishing manufacturers feel that retail stores could do a 
better job of promoting the sale of coordinated home furnishings by 
improvmg their presentation of merchandise to the customer One con- 
verter explained that he would like to see retail stores do away com- 
pletely with bolts of materials on tables, since he feels they are only 
confusing to customers He has designed a display case to be used in 
their place The case is a rack, about five feet long and twelve inches 
Wide, containing a row of hangers The fabric to be displayed is a piece 
about four feet long, fastened to the hanger in folds Only color coordi- 
nated fabrics are hung m each rack If a woman comes in to buy new 
material for slipcovers and draperies for a room, she could find a rack 
of plain and printed materials which would go well together At one 
end of the rack is a series of metal holders holding pieces of fabric 
about twelve inches square, each holder represents what this company 
representative calls a ‘ color formula ” He feels that a good rule of thumb 
for room decoration is to use 80 per cent of the basic color in all of its 
hues and 20 per cent of accent colors These little frames show a basic 
color which might be used in a loom and samples of various fabrics in 
hues of the basic color and also suggested accent colors 
Planning this sort of display for retail stores or planning a senes of 
fabric designs are sales promotion functions Making display racks avail- 
<ible free of charge to department stores handling the merchandise, sug- 
gesting to them that they use these siles promotion ideas, helping them 
to know how to sell the merchandise are public relations functions 
The publicity people in home furnishings, as in other lines, contact 
editors of magazines and newspapers to acquaint them with the new 
line when it is introduced One way of getting to knoss these editors is to 
call them up, tell them your name, and mvite them to lunch This helps 
the publicity person become known among the editors so that vhcn she 
sends them information about her company’s merchandise, they will look 
it for news story possibilities, or even approach lier for ideas of home 
furnishing topics 

associations of manufacturers ^^embershJp in manu- 
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When the client has approved the plans and the budget, ready-made 
Items are ordered, contracts for carpeting and draperies are awarded 
to successful bidders, and painting specifications are drawn up-includ- 
ing not only the color and brand but also the number of coats to be 
applied and the supplier to be used 
Reception areas are often custom designed Special furniture for this 
area or others is designed by the decorating firm Where does a furniture 
designer get his ideasl' Sometimes they mclude adaptations of old ideas 
to modern requirements For example the pigeon-hole idea of the old- 
fashioned rolltop desk may be worked out in a modernistic rectangular 
arrangement that hangs over a stenographer’s desk Sometimes psycho- 
ogical princip es influence the design For example, using round tables 
m a board of directors room suggests equality among conferees Modern 
machines and equipment may influence design For example, in one of 

.h/newt“mtrb:“ef '' 

maTrorfe Pl-ns have to be 

bv setting up a scheduk of rToT"'" ^is is handled 

muhich roomsare to be lveTr establishing the order 

ciipancy when the lease on forme “''“’8 Ibe new space ready for oc- 
for the designer If the client ® major pressure point 

double rentirent frthe n he has to pay 

moung plans, one hSsTo be 1“ niakn^ 

.rned"t tr i^rint fti;:: 

from h™™ro®Lupy™ ~™erml designer are economy, 

modem space planning, and Laulv *''™Sh the flexibility of 

and effectiveness and lowers turnover rate a’TT“ '^“P’“y®= ““ale 
Working ttidi home iumisluriES mo,! i '‘hsanteeism 
tiinities for home economists m desiEninJ'^T*!*'^^” There are oppor- 
piiblicilj wilh manufacturers of fitmit., ® ^ ^ sales promotion, and 
paper fabrics curtains, draperies lijb! P’d hnoleum, wall- 

blankcls bedspreads decorative oillovvt*r.l'”® “’''“res, towels, sheets, 
case of home economists working for ftinT"™'^^’/"'* As m the 

involve working on new products, revising exirr "'^''"^’ *'”= 

part m sales promotion activities ^ Products, and taking 

Manuheturers of home furnishings fabrics mnv 
design departments to create fabnc desien^ orT ^ maintain their own 

or free-lance artists Sometimes fabnc des^s will“b 

For example, one converter (one who b'::rs''i;edrb "c 
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nnalyrlnR Oicir likes nnd dislikes, niid iisItiR tnet to make lliem tli iik tlio 
ideas the decorator suKRcsts were tlicir own. Tlftli, tliey must I'" 
making a selection of furniture nnd necessorics wliilo keeping witliln tlio 
client's budget. Sixtli, they must be sellers, selling ic ons ns svell ns 
fiirnisbings. Finally, tlioy must like to labor wltb tlicir bands me linvo 
tbe ability to perform in n workshop wlicrc l.imps, draperies, and iipliol- 
slcry are fashioned nnd conslnictcd. 

Another designer stressed: 

The designer must be familiar will, textiles, and know wbnt material, 
"wear” best in certain elrciimstances She must also knovv the constriic- 
tion as svell as the design of furniture for she is often 'JP™ 
the furniture for a spccinc room or occasion. A designer ^ 
the details used in millwork and carpentry for she often 
in plans submitted to the customer A designer must ’'J™ " ' 

edge of paints, wood, fibers, slonc-in short, she must be familiar wltb 
all building mnlcnals. 

A third designer, however, feels loo many people consider the field 
an art: 

Talent is readily available, it is a bmincss wbicb del^ 

the success of a decorator. Courses in marketing, business, nnd retolllng 
arc essential. 

Membership in the professional organi/atlons depends upon meeting 
the course requirements spee.fied by the 
Courses, The American Institute of Interior Designers 
sped, approve, accredit, or classify schools, nor doc Mlowlng 

recommended list of schools. However, it has ‘ 

proposed courses in Interior design and decora ion P"' 

centage distribution of study wbicli the AID . 

Education feels is essential for a professional course in interior dcsig . 


Graphics'''and' color including mccbanical and 

drawing, watcrcolor, rendering and prcscnlallon, Z-dl- 
mensional and S-dimcnsionsil design 
Structural design and mechanical equipment 
Furniture design 

Professional practice , , , . 

History and theory of art, arcbltccturc, *"'“‘2’ , 

Language, history, economics, sociology, philosophy, and 
psychology 


Vcrccnlaf'c of 
Total Course 
30 


15 

12 


3 

10 


25 


Total 100 


Although the Institute does not publish a Ibt of “jf J 

mentions the American Art Dtrectonj (available in public libraries and 


Amencan InUitutc of Inlerior DesIgneH. formation BuUelln. op dl 
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facturera associations is voluntary The associations exist to promote the 
desirability of their products to the public The Carpet Institute, for ex- 
ample, IS an organization of carpet manufacturers-many of whom are 
mmpetitors-who support the Institute for the sake of disseminating m- 
formation about carpets to the public, promoting the sale of all floor 
coverings, and informing the consumer about them They hire people 
to prepare material to be sent to the public schools and to women’s or- 
of differeni k "‘’““‘'onal materials is a kit of samples 

sion or bv md d ™“ves 'vh.eh can be used in a class discus 

“verings buying floor 

orgttahonT'm of women’s 

.s“'c " -r " '» 

velop neiVmarLtffo^ (4) ^p de^ 

encourages schools to uL Institute 

play on the floor a great deal^^dlr because children 

from home to schoo! seem lis abrunt* The' ‘"“^'^on 

carpehng on their floors showino th^i ^ encourage offices to use 
slipping and falling, reduce the Lse accidents from 

They have printed brochures coma, appeal to employees 

schools and offices which have cam .‘^^^uriptions and pictures of 

niatorial to their member^vho mto?l'’T 

Display u-ork for retail stores 4 ’ 8 ^ '1 1° prospective customers 
interior design field may do wmde . ? "’■* “i interest in the 

One such designer explained her procedure a department store 

the merchmduf Uhen' dK.sJ^S'badidm relevant to 

m the vinous depirtmeuts of the slom f ‘he buyers 

dotSe''’or,h‘J=jrinihlt^^^^^ 

One — .C4V.0.3 OMoanrsn4ou4r. 

One designer who oivns her mra ,hno , 
flcations necessary for this field ^ educational quah- 

Tirst intenor decorators must la.c» 

/“m«ture, textiles, accessonel^In?”* history and 

CTeatiu > and ability to apply color Iheom f "ave the Isnowledee 
perspective Third they must be matSS^;,"' P^^Ples, design afd 

WuTur ,r'^ businessmen ivhci ™“Tr ‘'<='>hng 'with 

Fourth ,he> must be P^^cbologis. Ti"^~_,re„de^^^^^ 
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suggested, if a student can not get a suitable summer job she can decorate 
her own bedroom or some other part of the house (if the family is 
willing). 

Part-time toork. These same activities may be undertalcen as part-time 
work during the school year. Worbng for college staff members in any 
of the art or applied art departments or for art museum staff would 
prove advantageous. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS: POSTGRADUATE 

An advanced degree is not necessary for the practice of interior decora- 
Uon. However, most home economics graduates would need to atten 
a professional art school for a year or hvo to Pf ^ 
get some of the technical courses recommended by AID. 

Students who want to qualify to teach art in the pubhc schools might 
be able to do this with one additional year of study, using some of 
their undergraduate art courses in meeting certification requiremen s 
Attendinf the manufacturers’ furniture shows, 
shops, and going to museums help a person keep up with trends 

decorating. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The American Institute of Interior Desi^ers and *e 
of Interior Designers are the hvo nationa f “a 

prove the field. The American Institute of Intenor to\uaUfy 

combination of academic and technical training an applica- 

as an active member. A board of governors o A® rewew each appto 
tion, and determines whether or not an applicant is eligible. The 
mg general qualifications are stated: 


Academic and Technical Trci’ning 
I. Four-year degree course in intenw aesi^ 
II. Two years of college, plus two or three years 
technical school 

lU. Three years of technical school 
IV. Two years of technical school 
V. High school diploma 


Experience Required 
4 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 
10 years 


For the National Society of Interior Df ig^-^X^erlam pr^ 

the kind of work one does within the pro essi ' j. sj-eniodesign- 

fessional interior designers, indusmalde^^CT^^^^ 

ers, educators in accredited schools o consultants, and 

museum heads, lighting engineers, color an gn 


'Ibid. 




Corned Umvers ty ) 

museums of art) which includes lists of schools of design with details 
about courses admission requirements and related information 

Exfractirncular ocftutties Helpful extracurricular activities include 
working on sets for campus theater groups decorating for dances or 
helping with decorations in dormitories or the student union building 
for special campus events and holiday penods Some campuses have 
photography clubs and art clubs If the campus or community has an 
art gallery frequent visits are desirable 
In schools offering courses m interior design if there are ten or more 
students of sophomore junior or senior level who are interested in form 
mg a student chapter of AID arrangements can be made through AID 
National Headquarters 673 Fifth Avenue New York 22 N Y AID also 
sponsors an annual design contest with sizable cash prizes for students 
in colleges and schools of design Some professors include the prepara 
tion of entries for this contest as part of their course work Even pro 
lessors who do not might be willing to help a student who undertook 
such a project as an extracurricular activity 
Summer experiences Summer experiences selling m a gift shop chma 
department drapery department or other home furnishings area are 
excellent Assisting a decorator working on sets for summer theatre 
stock productions or assisting in the display department of a retail store 
are xery good experience albeit somewhat hard to get Being an 
ofBcc girl for a home furnishings magazine or for a home furnishings 
manufacturer is another way to get contact with the field As one designer 
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EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 

When a person “eats out” in a restaurant, a cafeteria, or a coUe^ dining 
room he is participating in a quantity food seivire 
food service IS hnoivn by several vocational Ptles-dietebcs, 
trahon, cafetena management, school limch ““I 

or mshtubonal management Usually (but not alwa>^) ^ ™P^ 
visor m a hospital is called a diebban, in commercial ^ 
restaurants, private clubs), a food adimmsbator ^ 

stores or mdustnal plant cafeterias, a cafctena or , 
schools, a school lunchroom supervisor t (.jPej 

men pracbcmg the supervision of quanbty food services tend to be called 

food managers or food administrators n«;pd to 

The term institution management or institutional ’”"” 8 
be common for the admmisbabon of a residence uch as the YMUA 
where the admmisbator was responsible not only 
food preparabon but also for such h<»-heepingJasU - 
supervismg the cleamng of ® .fdmde^oiv, and the person 

tasks The management of residenbalh d ^^^^j^j^j^^^ 

supervismg food preparabon eLomics, usually 

term \nsittution(al) management is shll areas 

for courses in food service students interested m 

Since the preparabon received in S 
becoming a hospital diebban is very j „o„en m 

posibon m this field, and since be described 

hospital food service is well establi , ^iiptre food service, com- 
m detail first, and the school lunch be described as 

mercial restaurant, and industrial too ,.}v,ch the\ differ from 

“related opportunities" b> indicating the wa> 

hospital dietetics ^ toda^ ha\e four ob 

Ob/ectives Accordmg to MacEachera, 1 ^ ^^uj^tion of ph>sicians, 
lectives (1 ) rare of the of disease and promotion of 

nurses, and other personnel, (3; pre\en 
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landscape architects Memhe-ahip rpuiremente difiei ^ of 

these \Dcations Information can be obtained b\ nTitmg NSID, lo/ 

57lh Stre^^t, \e%\ loik 19 N “i 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS ANO OTHER PUBUCATIONS 

Professional publications usebd lo die inlenor designer mdude 

Anenccn Tc iter cid Dcccrdur St Lotus Araencsn Paint Journal Compani 
Arrbi'^cfu'cl \ei^ ’io'h Time Inc , 

Chiccco Mcrlet Da'ly Chicago Amencan Publ-catioas Inc. Tins is issued 
onl\ during fumture markets 

F/<w Coconng tt cfHy Ne\\ lo’I Lcnett Publications, Inc. 

Ct/iM-crcj end Kcrre Fct*3iors Neirlo'k Haire Publishing Co 
ilorre Fo™ish.ngs Dcdy New lo k Fau'child Pubkeabons, Inc. 

Infcner Dcca don Handbook- New \ork HaH Publishing Compani This 
book, is pubLshed twice a sear It lists all the manufacturers of home 
funushvng in the ccuntSN vchat the\ manufacture and where their show 
rxms axe located 

frtenoT Dectre^ors Netes Neiv \o-k Jad. O^eck, Publish er 
In‘enor Oergn New ^o-k WTaitnev COminunicaljons C<rp 
Inlcncrj New 'lerk AMutnei Pubheabons Inc. 

Designers looL at the popular home magazines to keep in toudi wth 
editon^ opinions and also because these are the magaanes that influence 
their cbents 

The Anenccn Hone New \ork Curtis PubUhmg Co 

Bc*f<T Hernw end Cc^dens Des Xfomes. Iowa Me^th Publsluig Co 

Good Het^jekeep ij New lotk Heers* Cuipcabon 

Ho!Je end Cerden \ev lorl. The Onde Nast PubLcahoos Inc. 

House end Home Nei\ Itrk Time Inc. 

Houtc Beautiful New I«rk Hearst Orpo-ahon. 

Surjt^ Mewanr Menlo Park CaU Lane PuhUhing Compam 

The desicner emploied b\ a department store mai also receiie notices 
from the scores resident buiing office of new offerings in the market 




Fig 9 1 Organization of a hospital 


contribution she can make in patient care and hospital management is 
fully recognized The degree to which it is recognized is reflected in the 
extent to which she participates m administrahve and medical staff 
conferences where policies are made and standards 
formed and m what ways she is consulted about the 
of patients’ conditions, whether or not she is given g 

enough to assure her ability to hire competent 

quality food, and to maintain the dietary depar^ent “ “ 

cellent working condition, and whether or not she planned 

space for carrying out the functions of the dietary epar 

major function 

The dietitian’s responsibilities are classified as ®dmin.stotive and them- 
peutic Her administrative work includes (1) writing P j 

the selection and purchase of food, equipment, and ™PPl‘®^’ 
ing, training, and supervising nonprofessional s a w ’ £ 

and serve food, inspecting purchases received “V™ 

tation practices m the storage. preparaUon and 
paring reports of how she handles her budget. '^^ P" 
m the department, and training of employees, (4) rnamta.nmg ^ 
of costs by evaluahng physical layout, use of emp oy , q jP , 

procedure", (5) coofd.nating her depar^cnt with » 7_4®P"„ 
of the hospital Her therapeutic work includes ( 1) P'ann^ fe 
accordance with ph>sician's prescnptions or p plans uith the 

food on a regular diet menu, (2) Integra ^ medical nursing and 
basic institutional menus, (3) affecting patients' food 

social service staffs to gam insight into problems aliecting p 
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health, and (4) advancement of research m scientific medicine' Dieti- 
tians are concerned with all four obiectives Their primary function is 
providing nutritious, palatable, attractive food for the hospital Hospital 
food service is usually not oriented toward profit-making While the 
dietitian performs educational tasks, they are a smaller part of her 
work than food production is 

Hospitals are described by the kind of cases they admit, for example, 
childrens hospitals mental hospitals, maternity hospitals, hospitals for 
perfomiance of surgery and general hospitals which handle a variety of 
medical cases and surgical cases too Hospitals are described m size 
by the number of patients they can take-ic, a 200 bed hospital, a 400 
bed hospital, and so on 

Sated hosnush '' stockholders, there are church 

S nart hom l; '’T f "’’’r funds 

plus patients' tees and rtT hospitals supported by taxes 
Army n:;;;. 'rd A,r F”- V 1 ’'“'"'f'f Services- 

US Public Health Serv ’ ^“aris Administration hospitals, and 
Serv.ceSeVeSns Adn^^'K,“7''^'“a’^* ''“'P‘*“>“ ‘h® Armed 

are supported by federal taxes ^ ^ Health Service 


place in ORSANI2AT10N STRUCTURE 

■ng upon thfhosp,tal?muSof S different ways depend- 

trator who has rLponsStv fl r""”' ^“PP°--'' “ nhief adminis- 

portmg to the hospital administrator aShrfT^ 
patient care the medical director rti i . ^ directors concerned with 
director The business manager aS ''d '^"''^Ltor, and the nursing 

report directly to the ndmimfSi.of st F.'gl services also 

Since the dietitian is directly conceded ® 
hers IS described as a line function ^ P^*‘enfs getting well. 


policies and standards 

-.J. ,h. a,.d 

the administrator or by individuals in the n! "“'I" departments and 
most favorable circumstance from the dietih^-"^ ““‘■’"ily The 
vhich her position is that of a dietary dpnnr,"" !?"‘'P'’“‘ IS one m 
arctary department manager, and the 

Srd ed rev 




Fig 9 2 A guide for the org-inization of the department of dietetics in a 
hospital ( 100 to 350 beds) 


In diet therapy courses one learns the details of planning these diets 
and the conditions under which each one is suitable Every ospita as 
a diet manual, prepared by its own medical and dietary stMS, or one o 
the standard manuals which can be purchased to use m planning meals 
for special pabents Followmg is a sample description ta en rom a le 
manual of a low purme diet 


The low purine diet is a food allowance in which somces “f 
such as glandular organs, dried legumes and lentils, and ■ 

are elimmaled, and other meat and fish me restnoted to 4 oz weekly 
thus reducing the daily intake of uric acid, equivalent to approximately 
35 mg 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

1 Avoid liver, sxveelbreads, brains, and kidney A 2 

any other meat, fish, or fowl may be 

2 Serve cheese and eggs as meat substitutes Fish roe and caviar may 

be used as desired . , 

3 Use 1-2 pints of milk daily in order to meet the protein nee 

4 Omit all meat extracts, broth soups, and gravies 

5 Eliminate the following vegetables entirely from the diet dncd 

beans, lentils, dned peas, spinach rofFec or 

6 Avoid coffee, lea, chocolate, a^ nueslion as to whether 

a cereal coffee if desired (There « bod> ) 

or not caffeine can be conaerted into unc acd m > 

7 Omit alcoholic beverages of all kinds 

8 Allow fruits of all kinds-frcsh canned, and dned 

9 Allow cereals of all kinds except , /'iloric needs Cream 

10 Serve sugar as desired walh amounts a ju i „]oi.,e alIo«"‘ncc is 

and butter may be restricted when ^ 
neetlcd or vshen a low fat regimen 
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habits and needs, (4) instructing pahents and their families in normal 
and therapeutic nutrition, (5) participating in training of medical stu- 
dents, student nurses, dietetic interns, and medical staff, (6) managmg 
the therapeutic unit maintaining records, and preparing reports She may 
engage in research * 

The trend m hospital dietetics is for the administrative dietitian to be 
a manager, delegating her routine responsibilities mentioned m 2 and 3 
above to a food production or food service supervisor and to clerical 
workers In most hospitals of average size (100 to 350 beds) there is a 
duector of dietetics, an administrative dietiban, and a therapeutic dieti- 
tian (see Fig 9 2) 


responsible for meals for the hospital 
“^■»‘enance personnel, for patients, and for 
patients guests who visit at a meal hour 

to?nd!l'n "" ""t 1 zeroed In determinmg what 

hospfta taTd '’'"'■‘■“n » a Massachusetts 


England' b^deTdmner ba^nT » * distinct likes for all soups, New 
and%tthe saL tre’nror„id w'ry“'^^^ and swils steak, 

and creamed chip ^ hatreds for chili, macaroni and cheese, 

tionrof each to”odnfm seized hy counting the number of por- 

^ variety of foods aTe atdable ^ho.ces among 

food preferences ’>>’ Patients to learn their 

eat anything is called the 'kegult?'*'''" “"•? patients who can 
conditions are called “modiBed" m menu Menus for special 

patient should have is decide ^^^ 01 , a'' ^ “ 

may not consult the dietitian about n A ' bl! Physieian He may or 
her can be one of the sources of fn h-^ yrician who does not consult 
decision has been made, a record is ^ '’■etitian When the 

showing the patient’s name, room numbeT^ !i“ department 

Special diets may have slightly diffien^n 

terminology of a particular hospital but m depending on the 

cations in consistency, m calories lii fnf consist of modifi- 

carbohydrate, the sodium restricted diet Protem, m protein fat- 

low purine diet 

*A^tecl from definitions submitted bv n,*. a 
Departace, ef Labor fc lodunon „ die 

Unless othemise noted, the Indented Occupational Titles, 1960 

statements obtained from home economisls^Sowj'" d”* 'Napier are paraphrased 
Eirnom"' hv 'reshmen in ttTNew '“d admnntraUon 

Economics Cornell University, Ithaca NY. or hy fe^iftbo' College of Home 
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SUGGESTED MENU 

Breal^fast 

Fruit— citrus fruit or tomato juice 

Cereal (except oatmeal), «ith cream or milk and sucar 
Eggs-2 

Toast (whole gram or enriched white), with butter or enriched mar- 
garine Jelly jam honey or marmalade if desired 
Beverages-decallemated coffee or eereal coffee with cream and sugar 
Lunch and Dinner 

Soup-milk soups made with any vegetables except those forbidden 
mLu ’ ? 2 “ PO'hon twice weekly, omitting glandular 

S“ed ' 

DesserT'ftuit^rL” hotter or enriched margarine 

Bevemc“e “ 1^ S'*'"*” desserts, or pie 

cverage-milk or buttermilk and decaffeinated coffee or cereal coffee' 

me^ufiirthe these needs Using her 

Vance and using the sa cycle, planning for three weeks in ad- 

dietihan explained ^ ™ exaitip's. one 

IS made up°foY'f thlermomh‘’pYrtrf n,it ‘''® P'"" 

for example June, July and Auimci ^ divides the year into seasons- 
ber, October, and November th| fall summer senes, Septem- 

sMson has its typical food pattern Abo th Y advantageous as each 
advantage of reasonably priced food while rt is'’ "m “ion^' 

hospital stoff’°and’\L' regtlar’rat *^‘ 1 " *e menus for the 

choices are the same This assured" vegetable 

dietitian then adapts the recuHr mo economical management The 
be a lime consuming job In one '*» modified diets It may 

the patients \\erc on modified diets ^,r ’ q 30 per cent of 

the regular menu for a hosnital woe ^ ^ ^ 

Tigure 9 -1 sho\\s how the recular mp ^ three day period 

several of the modified diets EYnm, 1 was changed for 

make clear what is in\oIved m inenii"n? illustrations should 

IS concerned Planning so far as the food itself 

In addition to deciding what foods tn « 
consider the ph>sical facilities of her dietitian must 

" For example, she must 

Dorothea Turner, IlancIhooJs, nf Tyij*f 

of Chicago Press, 1959), pp 99 , 'm‘ ="> "> (Ch.o-.go The Un.vors,ty 
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not plan to bake more items than she has space for in the ovens, and 
she must distribute the work involved in preparing the food as evenly 
as possible among her various employees. The cost of the food she has 
planned must be considered in terms of her budget. This is another 
reason for trying to ascertain the kind of food people like: wasted food 
is expensive. The dietitian must plan to use leftover food, keeping in 
mind the length of time it can be stored in the refrigerator. 

Seeing a meal that she has planned materialize is often a source of 
satisfaction to the dietitian. She knows that she is helping patients along 
the road to full recovery from a nutritional standpoint, and she realizes 
that meals are often one of the main diversions of hospital patients; 
that they help bolster morale when they are attractively served and 
tempting. One dietitian said she enjoyed her work because she was doing 
things for people which they could not do for themselves. And to the 
extent that patients learn better nutritional habits while they are in the 
hospital and maintain them at home, the dietitian has helped improve 
the general health of the nation. 

There is a negative side to menu-planning too; as another dietitian 
pointed out; ‘"Everyone’s an expert on food-especially the patients who 
can’t complain with as much authority about the medical service, and so 
turn to this as an outlet.” A young ietitian felt the most discouraging 
thing about her job was the lack of understanding and acceptance some 
people showed toward their modified diets even though their health 
was at stake. Another commented on the fact that sick people are often 
difficult. She found it was necessary to be tactful and firm, but at the 
same time cheerful and pleasant. 

Executing the plan. With her menus and with her budget in mind, the 
dietitian then specifies the food she will need to prepare tiiose menus. 
The frequency with which orders for different items are placed varies 
somewhat from one institution to another. One dietitian reported that 
her department ordered meat, staples, and frozen foods only once a week. 
Fruits, vegetables, dairy products, and bread were ordered several times 
a week—sometimes daily. This dietitian said they took advantage of meats 
which were plentiful at that time of the year and also of any specials 
the salesman from the meat wholesaler’s company had. 

On the other hand, in a large, government-operated hospital, dietitians 
send out requests for bids from meat wholesalers and the wholesaler who 
offers the cheapest price for meats which meet tiiis hospital’s specifica- 
tions receives the contract for a particular month. The same procedure 
may be used for fruits and vegetables, but these are ordered weekly. 

The quality of the food which the dietitian specifies has a great deal 
to do with its final flavor and appearance ^vhe^ served; hence, her 
purchasing decisions influence die standards she maintains as a food 
administrator. For example, one dietitian reported that they buy only 



Tuesday, January 1 



Tig 9 4 Sample daily menus (regular and modified diets) 












1.1.KASK CIRCLE ONE ITEM IN EACH BLOCK - IMDICATE SIZE PORTION 
BREAKFAST LUNCH SUPPER 

Grapefruit Halt Soup - Cracter. Grlllad Ha» Saodvlchaa 

Grilled Steak-Gravy-Pickle 


Grapefruit Juice 


I Grilled Hao Sandwiches 


Beef Loaf - Gravy 
Hash Browned Potatoes 


Parslied Buttered Potato 
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frozen vegetables because the quality is consistent and it is cheaper 
in the long run than buying fresh vegetables and adding the labor 
cost involved m cleaning and preparing them 
The dietitian is responsible for seeing that the incoming shipments of 
food correspond to her specifications 
From past records, it is possible to estimate the amount of different 
food Items which will be selected by the hospital staff and visitors who 
eat there Patients who are able to eat all foods are given a menu each 
day and ashed to select what they would like for each of the three 
meals for the succeeding day Usually a choice of two items is offered 
or each course of each meal (see Fig 9 5) The patients’ choices are 
tallied so that the food service supervisor knows exactly how many serv- 
'if on regular diets The amount and kinds 

from e 'I , ■ Patents are determined 

hmUeT a,'’ 1“'^ together with conversations with him about the 

invLts thT^d Tire food service supervisor 

“hH alsiflsn M prepared by the cooks 

to use ‘>■0 nooks with the recipes they are 

kitchen°\Vrth?oma fled patients is prepared in one mam 

modiBed diets along whliTose Fm rS *° 

the food or by withMdirw j ™ regular menus by not seasoning 
for modified diet patients Le beersmed 

followmnomL^nTswemmad^h'’''^! “ supervising employees The 
penence " *’>' ^ohtmn with several years of ex- 

non and their toyaltylw£'*one P“P'e Tu gam their coopera 

she must work loKh paopfe rnamtam high standards- 

has a sincere interest m each person an^if dietitian 

in making corrections and decmnnc / impartial and objective 
their best I found there was employees respond by doing 

who came and went frequently S tl^.? " dishwashers 

it did keep life interesting The siin^rw** accepted phenomenon, and 
methods of work, and since many must work for efficiency in 

rnethods they have used for eicht or °yees do their work following 
changes very gradually, tactfully discus^g n must make 

Another dietitian described the Der-!nn=i ^ 
visor as ^ qualities desirable m a super- 

encc (this IS most d.ffi?Llt to SLtlnhtiT '«a>uu? interfer 
the fee ing in the department One must 

that, although she is newer and younger tJnn ^ ^ to prove to employees 
will make croquettes, hake rolls, runihe dish 

and mold salads One ivd. gam nespecltfc&r),- ^hTg s’ 
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to be discharged from the hospital to help them know how to handle 
their food needs when they get home Sometimes instructions are given 
for not only the appropriate foods to eat but also how to cook them 
Some hospitals maintain a clinic to which people may come at any time 
for advice in connection with their diets 

Teaching dietary department employees New employees in the dietary 
department must be trained in the methods and food standards of the 
hospital This training may be done by the food service supervisor In 
hospitals where the dietaiy staflF is large this may be done through 
regular classes, otherwise it is done individually 

Teaching interns and student nurses In hospitals which are affiliated 
with a medical school or a school of nursing the dietitian frequently 
teaches nutrition and diet therapy to interns and to nursing students 
The purpose of this instruction is to enable these future doctors and 
nurses to understand the role of the dietary department m the hospital 
and the place of diet in maintaining and restoring health 

Hiring personnel Personnel is the most important part of any organ- 
ization The dietitian hires the people who work in the kitchens This 
requires the ability to judge people because it is essential to hire em 
ployees who will work well together and who will be helpful m main- 
taining the food standards of the department 
Ordering and maintaining equipment The head dietitian writes spew 
fications for new equipment and makes sure that existing equipment 
IS kept in good operating condition In some hospitals there are ample 
funds to provide modem equipment in others the dietitian may have 
to do the best she can with older pieces 
Sanitation Steam tables and coffee urns must be cleaned daily 
Freezers must be defrosted periodically This cleaning is not only a 
matter of hospital standards but also required by the public health sani 
tation regulations Every city, county, and state has its own health codes 
Practices which are approved in one area may not be in another One 
dietitian pointed out 

It IS important not to let butler or mayonnaise sauces stand in the open 
for too long a time 

It IS important to have no scraps of meat stick to the butchering saws 
after they are put away, for though they are minute scraps and caught 
only m joints of the saws they can bre^ bactena and contaminate an 
other piece of meat 

It js important to have no peeling paint over a stove (caused by the 
heat) for there is arsenic m paint and if chips get into food it could sicken 
customers 

In a basement kitchen it is important to keep sewer pipes protected 
for the dnppage from just a pm prick of a hole can cause any food 
packaged or not to become contaminated eventually 

Paper iLOrk In addition to the daily menus and weekly, bimonthly, 
and monthly purchasing orders, the dietitian takes periodic physical m- 
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than by just looking on One must be able to listen to complaints (which 
at times seem to be many), weigh them, and help resolve the causes of 
them One must be flexible, be willing to work hard, and be able to not 
let little things bother her 

One diehhan said little of her time was spent in actual supervision of 
kitchen employees Her staff includes seven regular and three part-time 
employees who have been working with her from one year to almost 
A ^he can spend much of her time in 

l“;‘:Ll^her7cb'‘“"'''’' 

,t must be served The hospital staff and 
rav wLTi T They 

rooms Ctravs Th *ent to their 

centralized ^ centralized, or de- 

in the mam SfcheT^nd'tSn TT assembly-line basis 

hospital by various ni(>nn« p to the various floors of the 

P at by various means For example, one hospital dietitian reported 

the patient himself had*fll"ed oul'm^whl’h'hT? K® 
tnisled kitchen employee s;,^« prepared for him, a 

the phle with a clear, plastic cover '’egetables, and covers 

and s-ilad, and another the beveratK» serves the bread, spread, 

the end of the Ime and plt^ <^,"<J[nients I check the 4y at 
to the patient’s floor There hosniHl ® kitchen porter delivers 

to the pilients volunteer workers carry the trays 

In decentralized service food r 

kitchen on the hospital floor I containers to a 

At one hospital individual trays are served from there 

up|7f&iiX7 “ -• 

back of the door there is a list of^ 1-?“ ‘“hie On the 

r^uirements The food service sverW S/ 'r“‘ *“« 
set up the tnys and put the prepared u '‘""‘ce supervisor 

■nade m these rooms, eggs a?e Xtd mf “d tea are 

• juice, milk, and lemons-are kept there " ™neus supplies-such 

OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Teaching patients The dietitian is ao .a 
lime patients arc in the hospital she trios ‘°o. and during the 

tion as possible about good food habits T ^"®in as much informa- 
send a mimeographed note to e\erv nahprrf” hospital the dietitians 
ing Iiim some information about the kmd nf f ° hospital, giv- 

he IS there Dietitians may hold meetings svitrll’'' 

b un patients who are about 
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to be discharged from the hospital to help them know how to handle 
their food needs when they get home Sometimes instructions are given 
for not only the appropriate foods to eat but also how to cook them 
Some hospitals maintain a clinic to which people may come at any time 
for advice in connection with their diets 

Teaching dietary department employees New employees in the dietary 
department must be trained in the methods and food standards of the 
hospital This trainmg may be done by the food service supervisor In 
hospitals where the dietary staff is large this may be done through 
regular classes, otherwise it is done individually 

Teaching interns and student nurses In hospitals which are aflihated 
with a medical school or a school of nursing the dietitian frequently 
teaches nutrition and diet therapy to interns and to nursing students 
The purpose of this instruction is to enable these future doctors and 
nurses to understand the role of the dietary department in the hospital 
and the place of diet m maintaining and restoring health 
Hiring petsonnel Personnel is the most important part of any organ- 
ization The dietitian hires the people who work in the kitchens This 
requires the ability to judge people because it is essential to hire em 
ployees who will work well together and who will be helpful m main- 
taining the food standards of the department 
Ordering and mamtammg equipment The head dietitian writes speci- 
fications for new equipment and makes sure that existing equipment 
IS kept in good operating condition In some hospitals there are ample 
funds to provide modem equipment m others the dietitian may have 
to do the best she can with older pieces 
Sanitation Steam tables and coffee urns must be cleaned daily 
Freezers must be defrosted periodically This cleaning is not only a 
matter of hospital standards but also required by the public health sani 
tation regulations Every city, county, and state has its own health codes 
Practices which are approved m one area may not be in another One 
dietitian pointed out 

It IS important not to let butter or mayonn-use sauces stand m the open 
for too long a time 

It IS important to have no scraps of ment stick to the butchering saws 
after they are put away, for though they are minute scraps and caught 
only m joints of the saws they cm breed bacteria and contaminate an 
other piece of meat 

It IS important to have no peeling pTint over t stove (caused by the 
heat) for there is arsenic in paint and if chips get into food it could sicken 
customers 

In a basement kitchen it is important to keep sewer pipes protected 
for the dnppage from just a pm prick of a hole can cause any food, 
packaged or not, to become conlamimlcd eventually 

Paper ttork In addition to the daily menus and weekly, bimonthl>, 
and monthly purchasing orders, the dietitian takes periodic physical m- 
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\ entories of staples on hand and checks them against a permanent, run 
ning record she keeps of supplies received and requisitioned, and she 
keeps detailed cost records so that she knows just how much the food 
prepared in the kitchen costs (including labor and the charges for gas 
^d electricity used as well as other charges allocated to her department) 
checked by other hospital officers to determine 
whether she is staying within her budget 

dishes, linen, and other 

items incidental to the serving of food 

fromTOotMtaVnn ''“Chen operates 

uy a rooa service supervisor ^ 

dieWiTn^f aiven f -noney the 

for the kitchen ^nT'^' *» cover food, equipment 

(usually the director If 7 '®ddan in consultation with her supervisor 
operating the denarhuent ^ “*P>Jul) Records showing the costs of 
anticipate what will be nee^id th^^^*”^ necessary m order to 

responsible for arge amotf.s of 

.h^hle foods alone 1? ore:, budget for per- 
the type oThospnal For exam^" “P” 

IS a city hospital, she must buv^nev, dietitian reported that since hers 
chasing program and often does not v' the central pur- 

, It IS also true that ‘'"""y 

ed and her workers serene within a partml patients well- 

ying to a dietitian ^ Jcular budget can be very satis- 


fed i 

fying to a dietitian aacia- 

^flrticipflfing in TcssQrch I 1 i, 

)e interested in research, and doctors may 


be interested m researcrand" - - - 

m research studies For examnlo asked to participate 

working as a member of a rese^rdiT' reported that she was 

biotics on Vihmin retention “vestigating the effect of anti- 

Some of the satisfactions the diehiiao t i 
work are ( 1 ) the feeling of beinc on iho “ “""'^ulion with her 

to know doctors, nurses, patients * nd th» through getting 

(2) the feeling that one is contributing to whole hospital, 

and to that of ones community and VH^i. * bellow man, 

forming a duty that is necessa^ for bfe . 7 , 01 ™ '“''°" 


I DAY 


The typical days of an administrative and » .u 
a -00 bed hospital where the administrative dietit >" 

“'ontian works from 6 00 am 
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to 2 00 PM and the therapeutic dietitian from 10 30 am to 7 00 p^r 
were described by one dietetic director, as folIo\vs Some of the duties 
the administrative dietitian is reported as doing were described earlier 
in this chapter as being performed by the food service supervisor. Who 
actually executes the responsibilities of the dietary department depends 
upon the number of personnel in the department, and also on the avail- 
ability of staff with the braming or experience to handle the food service 
supervisor’s position 

I arrive and supervise the breakfast services of the hospital Then I 
check to see which of the kitchen employees are on duty that day (I make 
out their schedules several weeks m advance so there are always some 
daily adjustments necessary) I have trained my kitchen staff so that most 
of them can do a variety of jobs, which gives me a more flexible staff 
I assign them to a unit, such as food preparation or serving, and the food 
service manager tells the employee her specific job for the day 

After breakfast service is completed, 1 see food salesmen for an hour 
or so I give them orders for food if I am interested in what they have 
(I am also responsible for placing bids for meat or produce that may be 
bought on a three month contract ) 

After seeing the food salesmen, I check m food which is delivered that 
day to see that it meets the standards of the dietary department Since 
food IS ordered to meet certain specifications, I can refuse to accept 
products which do not 

I then supervise the cafeteria which is used by hospital personnel and 
visitors during the noon meal 

Before I leave at 2 00 I check the menus for the next day Although 
we operate on a three week cycle menu, there are always adjustments to 
be made in them too I also make up the payroll for the department, 
hence, that task must be fitted into the days just before employees are 
due to be paid 

The therapeutic dietitian checks any changes m modified diets when 
she arrives at 10 30 am The changes are caused by new admissions to 
the hospital, by discharges, and by changes m patients’ conditions 
During the noon meal she often visits the patients on modified diets 
This gives here an opportunity to see what sort of appetite thev have, and 
to explain their diet to them She discovers food preferences of her pa- 
tients at this time also 

Her afternoon is taken up with planning modified diet menus, with 
talking with individual patients who are being discharged about their 
diets to be followed when they get home, and with conferring with the 
doctors or nurses about the patients’ conditions 

She foIIo\\s the preparation of the hospital’s evening meal to be sure 
there are no unsolved problems In this hospital, cooking is done in small 
amounts throughout the meal period rather than all together Under the 
latter system, the food may have to stand for as much as two hours before 
the meal service is complete 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNmES 

The demand for hospital dietitians constitutes one of the greatest place- 
ment areas for home economics graduates— and it a\ill continue New 
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hospitals are being built and exisbng ones are expanding There will be 
more homes for the aged and nursing homes established There will 
undoubtedly be regulations regarding food service in these institutions It 
IS highly possible that the homemaker dietitian might be able to serve 
several of these on a "shared basis’ It is a position frequently held by 
married women and it can be held on a part time basis It is relatively 
eas> to re enter after having raised a family The mam problem in re- 
entering the field is having up to date nutrition information Therapeutic 
one m iheT in nutrition and 

years or more''^^^^ ^s a dietitian for three 

gefmolueafenv >’“<*. it is possible to choose the 

must be hecauseTCily oWiXonT "’’'erever one 

.otr::„te"A™ld tace^r rank 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

p.tarl°riy or may'^t neS’?^“‘ '’f I’’" ^‘^"’“■^'retor of the hos- 
the appointment consult his governing board to make 

and degrees of educa'tion’'^atIems^'dTOtof '^‘ff'rent backgrounds 
crs, tlie administrator deliv<»rv t« ’ ^^crs, nurses, maintenance work- 
Although people lally Sk Tdlr'"' 
tion a great deal of the dietitnn’s i primarily a foods occupa- 

coordination, and personnel riianavl""® ” P’™"'"®. evaluation, 

rector of a 340 bed hospital had thewLvmg smT’"' 

iiig Starr to supervise 


Adnimw/ro/iLc 

1 chief dietitian 

2 staff dietitians 

7 food seraice aaorkers 
1 clerk t)pist 
f clerk cashier 
12 


^’’cparatton 
1 head cook 

1 breakfast cook 

2 first cooks 

2 second cooks 

3 cooks helpers 
1 storeroom man 
1 pot washer 

^ porters 
16 

-o tra> girls who help wjih i 
salad preparation 1 
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dessert preparation 
cleaning food trucks 
prepanng nourishments 
3 dishwashers 
6 truckmen 
1 porter 


4 counter women 
3 busboy dishwashers 
2 part time cashiers 

IT 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Students who have not been in any division of a hospital or who 
have not been in an institutional kitchen of any kind usually expect 
the sterile atmosphere of the operating room, and they may find it For 
instance one student observer wrote 

This hospital had a pleasant spotlessly clean, uncluttered kitchen ar 
ranged on the centralized plan of serving The kitchen was attractively 
decorated and the equipment conveniently arranged There was a private 
office for the dietetic staff within easy access of the kitchen area 

On the other hand, just the size of the equipment used, and seeing 
crates of lettuce at the salad unit and a large number of people working 
at different tasks in what is essentially one, big room may convey a 
feeling of disorder until the student learns to see what is going on 
The dietary department usually consists of a mam kitchen arranged in 
separate units for the preparation of vegetables, meats, and salads, 
ranges where meat is cooked, steam jacketed kettles where vegetables 
are cooked, a bakery department, and a unit where beverages are pre 
pared There may be special equipment such as a potato peeler, a food 
mincer, and a food purser There is an assembly section where trays are 
prepared and put into carts, refrigerated rooms called walk in freezers 
for storing meat, vegetables, fruits, ice cream, and leftovers, the em 
ployees’ dining room, a dish washing room, a garbage disposal unit, and 
the dietitian’s office 

The age of the hospital building the budget of the department, the 
layout of the kitchen space, and the houskeepmg standards of the dietetic 
director are determining factors in the general atmosphere 

SALARY 

Salaries vary with the amount of responsibility the position entails 
and with the dietitian’s evpenence Membership in The American Die- 
tetic Association (see p 186) usually qualifies a person for a sihry 
Iiigher than tint a nonmember in the same position could cam A student 
who had completed her ADA internship immediately after graduation 
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from college would earn a salary comparable to the homemakmg teacher 
Dietihans wear uniforms when on duty If the uniforms are furnished 
by the hospital and laundered by them this is considered an indirect 
part of her salary Occasionallv. livmg quarters are provided for dietitians 
in the nurses dormitory This, too can be considered an indirect addition 


breakfast dinner j * (Hospitals tend to use the terms 

This r^’e*n” a tl hT'’!? *<= day ) 

than 40 hours a week To solve'tb cannot, by law, work more 

two eight hour work shifts If il.'^ Problem, most hospitals have at least 
shift Another way „f thT 

diehUan may come in at 7 n(f Pfo'^'em is to split the shift One 
hours off, and return to work“t 4 00 pt? “rl. ^ 

Another characteristic of hospUals ,s through until 7 00 PM 

a week and on holidays Thmefore operate seven days 

full days off every week her off A ® dietitian may have two 
Dietitians usually take altemafo A^t come on the weekend 

ChrtstmasDay 'he i^us^ll^Hmet^N:: Sfl^, ” 

VACATIONS 

ihere are many differem 

from one week to four weeks a veT vacations They range 

vanes with the length of time TL, h“'’i!’"’“ '“S* 

hospital For example, m one orL, ' “ '"“''"d for a particular 

days of vacahou the Brst three yel^ T reoeived thirteen 

weeks vacation each year thereafter " "'“'"'d with them and four 


&eCURITY 

The demand for dietitians ha I 

mg population, it seems reasonableTLn”"! “d with an increas- 
served by hospitals will be greater ai, the number of people 

expect the demand for dietit,Srwmm"el"e'’‘'='’"^' Hence, onfma; 


amjvancement 

IFitlim the orgamzatwn In a small kno i . 

Aerapeutic and administrative dietihan Het Person acts as both 
form of salary increases “vancements come m the 
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In a hospital of 200 or more beds there are usually at least two dieti 
tians, one ordinarily handles the administrative duties and the other 
the therapeutic ones One of the two dietitians would serve as head of 
the department In larger hospitals there are additional dietitians with 
special duties (such as handling all the teaching responsibilities), and 
there are assistant dietitians The recent college graduate usually begins 
as an assistant rather than being m full charge of the kitchen or a de 
partment of the kitchen As one dietitian said 

It IS worthwhile to accept a lower salary for a time since one has to 
learn to handle all situations Poor relations between the dietitian and 
her employees and a poorly run kitchen often result from the dietitian’s 
accepting a job with too much responsibility for her to handle 

SirmlaT orgamzaftons There are no problems m a dietitian’s moving 
from a specialized hospital to a general hospital or from one specialized 
hospital to another A dietitian may seek more rapid advancement by 
moving from a hospital where she is an assistant to one where she can 
assume full responsibility for the dietary department 

RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

One of the very nice features of dietetics is that if one hkes menu 
planning, purchasing, and supervision of the production and service of 
food to large numbers of people, she is not limited to the hospital environ- 
ment in using her knowledge There are four other food services which 
do hire or can hire dietitians to perform these functions college food serv 
ices, commercial restaurants, industrial concerns, and public schools 
College food services The dietitian in this situation does the same kind 
of work as the administrative dietitian in a hospital She plans regular 
menus, and she is interested in having them nutntionally balanced Fre 
quently the choice of menu items oflFered in a college food service pro 
gram is wider than m hospitals Colleges may or may not try to make 
a profit on food served in dormitory dining rooms Many of them do 
if they are amortizing a mortgage on the dinmg hall 

One of the major differences from hospital dietetics may be that the 
part-time workers in the dietary department ^vho help with serving the 
customers are students If a home economist takes a position as an as- 
sistant college diehban immediately upon graduation, she does have to 
get used to supervising students instead of feeling like one herself Never- 
theless, this position IS on a college campus, and this appeals to some 
girls 

Commercial restaurants Restaurants are operated to make money for 
their o\vners, and it is this profit motive that is tlie most distmctue feature 
of commercial restaurant work The quality of the food, the gen 
cral atmosphere of tlie restaurant, and the service that the customers 
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receive from waitresses bus boys hostesses and cashiers are important 
aspects of the restaurants appeal to the public There are price levels 
in food as veil as in clothing For the girl who likes to woric with ex 
ehXngr™'" ■" “ restaurant is an exciting 

oollmirfmr"' "fT"' ™“'en dietitians have 

taovkdgeL„m*e e®' ““'T their 

food prenarahon O working m all the jobs connected with 

u™?ofTo ? ‘ e n° „ ““^gors may be grad 

There are a numr Tl "’»™g'"'ont ot in home Lnom.es 
the country which have “mmercal restaurant chains throughout 
Some smdL;'hke to ;r"haT;;"e 7 “ 

graduation because menu ntann j organization immediately upon 
from a central office oLfLT® “ “'O furnished 

restricbve There are oppLirm®:? P'““"® " 

restaurants which are pmt of the chain workmg m various 

Commercial foods work is eieoiu„. 

she would hie cventuallv to have a “P^'^foo for the girl who thinks 
owai y ‘*''® » restaurant or catering service of her 

being responsibb fwThe^employe'r'T concern means 

orcompanj officials m a ma™Sr *““''^ '>'® lining room 

from 8 00 am ,o 4 00 tm "he noo^® “ '>'® “Pirates 

mcni's have ,o be planned If th" TeZ " f” 

c icdule may be similar to the ^ 

Tlic food service at ttr i 

"S™ sitr ,1; 

f„? a„d „ .arge 


. r * menus for tfiP . 
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Zeef'.".'"’ «npfe;L “J h ‘’“y O"® ®r>f®torn 

described this operation in her company as ®«‘«ant dietitian 


•nere „c three canteen wagom serving four 


"Rht story buildings in 
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the factory and the wagons cover each department on every floor There 
are three food service workers who go with each wagon and one man 
who services them They are out from 8 00 am to 10 45 am They carry 
baked goods of all kinds (dou^nuts pastnes, cream puffs), coffee, 
muffins, sandwiches (10 kinds), fruite m season (oranges, apples 
bananas, grapes), milk (quarts pints, half pints), buttermilk, chocolate 
milk, fruit juices, and agarettes 

At 1 15 PM to 2 45 PM they go out again carrying pie, cupcakes, ice 
cream, potato chips, com curls coffee cigarettes, and milk The wagons 
are inventoried before they go out and when they come back Wagon 
girls make sandwiches and bag them and pack baked goods on the 
wagons The cafeteria manager said that profit is made on the wagon 
sales but it only balances what is lost in the cafeteria operation 

Lunch IS served in the cafeteria from 11 25-12 45 One or two de 
partments get off every 15 minutes so that there is a constant line at the 
counter during the whole lunch period Dinner is served between 7 30 
and 8 30 

Uniforms and laundry are supplied by the company 
An extra duty which the industnal dietitian may have is planning 
special meals when the company executives entertain outside visitors 
or when a department has a party 

School lunch program In some high schools, the responsibility for 
supervising the operation of die school cafeteria is assigned to the 
homemaking teacher Larger schools hire a school lunchroom supervisor 
The school lunch is a nonprofit enterprise The school dietitian m New 
York State is a civil service employee and consequently must pass a 
competitive examination before being employed The employer is the 
board of education but the lunchroom supervisor is really responsible 
to the principal Jn some 5choQ)5 has the saxoe status as a 5acu\ty 
member, is on the same salary scale, and acquires tenure on the same 
basis 

Major characteristics of the school dietitian's position are that she 
serves only one meal a day— lunch— and does that just five days a week 
Menu planning is affected by whether or not the school participates m 
the federal school lunch program which is in operation throughout the 
country Its purpose is to give students a well balanced meal containing 
one-third to one half the minimum daily requirements of specified nu- 
trients Schools participating in the program must furnish, among other 
offerings, a ‘Type A’ lunch The lunch must contain at least 

1 One half pint of whole milk as n beverage 

2 Tuo ounces of fresh or processed mcit, poultiy, cooked or canned 
fish or cheese, or one half cup of cooked drj pels, beans, or so>- 
bcans, or four tablespoons of peanut butter, or one egg Tliesc 
protein requirements may be met by serving one half the required 
quantities of each of two protein foods 
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3 Six ounces (three fourths cup) of raw, cooked or crnned vegetables 
or six ounces of raw canned or cooked fruits, or six ounces (three 
fourths cup) of both fruit and \egetables 

One half cup of fruit juice may be served in meeting one half of 
the fruit and vegetable requirements 

4 One portion of bread mufBns or other bread made of whole gram 

cereal or enriched flour ® 

5 Two teaspoons of butter or fortiBed margarine 

m fte'^,ne“ A Wh' and meats used 

to buvina'^hese fnotl T commodities In addiUon 

paid I nomm“l sum r a 

™ld Since the student pays tr1hlfTr"‘ ^ 

ment is equivalent to income from the govern 

rebate is offered as an ^ P*^'‘chise price of the food This 

sale of the Type A lunch * to the school to promote the 

one school but for raorinamiE'iai'eT*''h'* service m 

in her community If she ts the nnlu Ptogtam m all of the schools 
she may visit each of the school.! dietitian m the community, 

manager who is responsible for Ihe^LV”!'? ^ production 
lunch supervisor indicated that sho n*^!!** Preparation One school 
the seven schools in her community * “"Irelized the organizahon for 
™^*’“'^gchng were done for all 3 ?!^° P'^^^reg, purchasing. 

The professional associatL f n 

American School Food Service Awof o is called the 

conferences where valuable ideas m! n™ regional and naUonal 

may also be a local city assoc, ahon!il! S®'! i^nd acquued There 

Other areas A college SaTe work 

letetics might also consider the field-! nf 1 . requirements for 

test kitchen research She would be bpi» service representative and 
if she included several equipment and m P'®P®s<ld for these positions 
service position and experimental 10 ,^^,!."“®°"',™^ ‘h-! h™® 

but she would have the essential requirem””r/“ research position, 
hve analysis, quantitative analysis anT , qo-tltte- 

pam provides a good background for grnd'l?! ? P™ 

and for a beginning position in food techn^y " rettreb™ 

— AT.ONAncu.unc„.o«s UNOnuouAOUATe 

Courses The American Dietetic Associating c n 
ments for active membership The current academic require 

6mic requirements consist 
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Summer experiences Waitress experience in a quality restaurant or 
hotel gives one a chance to see how the kitchen is organized and to 
become acquainted with customers* food preferences and attitudes about 
eating Cooking for a summer camp or for a private family is valuable 
because of the actual expenence in handling food Proficiency in the 
preparation of food makes demonstrating procedures to others more 
effective Cooking m a camp helps a student learn the food production 
worker’s point of view, and makes her a more understanding supervisor 
It IS desirable to postpone accepting a summer job with full responsibility 
for cooking in a camp until one has had one course m quantity food 
preparation and one in purchasing Some hospital dietitians stress very 
strongly the importance of working in a hospital environment m some 
capacity 

Part time toork It is conceivable that by working part time in food 
production in a different kind of establishment each year, a student 
could sample four of the five major divisions of food administration and 
thus have a clearer idea of the area of her preference Working for a 
professor who teaches institutional management courses or does re 
search or for a professor in any of the related fields is as helpful for the 
prospective dietitian as it is for students interested in other kinds of foods 
work 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

An advanced degree is not necessary to practice dietetics The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association does provide a one year internship program for 
students who have completed their baccalaureate degree The internship 
must be taken in an organization approved by ADA (see pp 192iF ), at 
provides the student an opportunity to learn under expert supervision 
all of the responsibilities of a dietitian The first major professional de 
cision a home economics graduate who prepared for the field of dietetics 
must make is whether or not to go on for that fifth year of internship 
training It is possible to be employed in a good position at a good 
salary vithoiit it The following report from one student who did go on 
to lake an internship points out some of the advantages of the ex- 
perience 

I wns all for beginning work right after graduation and the thought of 
another >car of studying seemed more than I wanted to tackle at the 
moment But through my conferences with people at school and through 
the persuaswe iirgmgs of m> parents I decided to take an internship 
After this was decided, I began to think about where to intern, since I 
came from a small town I decided it might be well to tr\ the big cil> 
for a ^car 

All interns at this hospital arc given single rooms m the nurses’ resi 
dcncc It has several sun decks a beauty parlor, a gyannasuim dining 
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food production management, equipment selection, maintenance 
and layout (if not taken in Emphasis I), foods cultural, experi 
mental, or technological, prmciples of accounting (if not taken in 
Emphasis I), purchasing (if not taken in Emphasis I) 

B Business Administration 
Advanced accounting 

production management (if not taken in Emphasis I) 
Equipment selection, mamtenance and layout (if not taken in Em 

Personnel management 

Purcliosing (it not taken in Emphasis I) 

law elnTmr™”^"''”- 

C Science-Foods and Nutrition 
Adoonced nutrition (6 semester hours) 

Biochemistry mith laboratory 

Child growTh^anrSTio"*'''’ *^^’'’'°^°Stoal 
quired for hospital and chnic"i"'t”'''i therapy (re- 

educalional psychology, stahstics"forf ’ learning or 

food processing and preservation 

by taking an internship (see membership requirements 

many more internships mhospUalsthan in 

dimes, and that to qualify for a hosn business, colleges, or 

Core plus Emphasis I plus^Concentra? “>’'0 *<= 

employed agree that the Core dIus'f" 1. °'®*'tians who are currently 
meWes the courses they havri ^ P'“^ Concentration A 

^tudents to take diet thempy T 1"^“’ °"® -S^d all 

peutic dietetics because ihetit™ aTe ^ work m theia 

lems Another dietitian stressersrc,m?T " P™'’ 

and courses which develop 000-7™?!® 7™" enjoyment 

Wstand and speak a foreign langrat 7”^^’ ’>™g able to un 

the foreign patients or emp^ees o„e®™“ “ talking with 

rehf^rT"''”'' “dro'hra Any expene7™ " ” city hospitals 
if the ^1 7 Propnring, o^ s^„„ extracurricular activities 

it the student tries to apply some of lhe®D7'^ '"7 ^®'Pf“'> Particularly 

food preferences, planning requu^e^™®'? learning noting 

the person who mil have perLnel m^^f <>' preparation For 
uWe practically any kind of activity make"’'"’* '®"P™">bihties in the 
uork i^r ®'’' i"''*®' ““Sbt into individual dT which 

nork with people with different values, obtet ves ’'!.”®®^ and learn to 

’ '"’lectives, and skills 



DIETETICS 


ISl 


Of course New York is a wonderful place to spend a year I got a sea 
son ticket to the New York Philharmonic, have gone to concerts in Central 
Park, the Metropolitan Opera, the ballet, all the museums, the United 
Nations, Chinatown, the Cloisters, Coney Island, boat rides, the beach, 
and so on 

Note in the tables which follow that there are four types of internships 
business and industry, college or university, food clinic, and hospital® 
Admission to the internship is competitive 

PROFESSIONAU ASSOCIATIONS 

People who are eligible for membership in The American Dietetic 
Association are dietitians or individuals with a masters or doctors de- 
gree in foods, nutrition, food service management, education, or related 
fields who can meet the requirements specified by the Association The 
professional philosophy of the Association is represented in its insignia 


The official seal of The ADA 
(Fig 9 6) bears the Latin motto 
Quam PJunmis Prodesse, which 
IS translated To benefit as many 
as possible The ends of the 
motto ribbon ire decorated with 
sprays of wheat, to symbolize 
bread, the staff of life 
The date, 1917, refers to the 
year of the founding of the ADA 
TTie sk:e!d is eaidosed by a 
circlet of stylized acanthus 
leaves which represent life and 
growth 

Dividing the shield vertically 
in the center is a stiff symbolic of 
Aesculipis, the Roman god of 
medicine, which alludes to the 
relationship betiseen the ADA 
and the medical fraternity 

On the left half of the shield 
IS a balance, representing locu- 
racy and the necessity for circful 
evaluation Supporting the balance is the ciduceus or the Wand of 
Mercury, with its t\so entwined serpents, a s>’mbol of healing, whicli 
suggests the Tchtionship of dietetics to medicine A cooking vessel repre 
sentmg the art of food preparation appears on the right half of the shield 
The crest of the insignia is a cornucopia, resting on a WTcatb, signif\ing 



!• ic 9 6 Seal of Tlic Amencan Di 
ctctic Association (Reprinted tt-ilh 
permission of the American Dietetic 
Association ) 


•riccotuT Roarcl American Dietetic Association, Dietetic Inlemthlpt Approved 
h]/ the J iccvtne Hoard (CliJcago Tlie American Dietetic Aisociifion, October, 
1062) 
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room n.ce lounges vyith television sets, a laundry, and small kitchens on 
each floor As a resident, I became a member of the House Affairs Com- 
mittee and am entitled to buy theater tickets, opera tickets, and so on, 
at a discount ’ 

One of the nicest things about this year has been the wonderful group 
of girls in my class There .are twelve of us, eleven of whom have never 
or seldom been to New York before It is so true that an inteSp gwS 
you confidence in taking a ,ob later on We have such a warmly of ex- 
a thMSnd’Deonl“T'” '“*“l”“ T "'''"■''Sed » cafeteria serving 
the medicalTnd *erapentic diets on 

kitchen Xe 72 no®m 1 ®“^^^ "■'= ’’■'.ve managed a mam 

pauems and cato“ ™ h^ve written menus for 

Sthat are prta^ Pr’’“'=‘> 

the accounting offices we havcT personnel offices and in 

children in the pediatrics ward °'l.®*'* formula classes and fed 

to student nurses and we h ’ taught nutrition and diet therapy 

service Therton usual 

units of the hospital She*^ spends' the fi* “ "’“I’’ different 

assuming small responsibilities Them "'Mk getting acquainted and 
week when, in many cases the tcsponsibihties grow until the last 
unit The emphasis u onThe sLer “ “"’P’^'e control of the 

whether ifs therapeutm or an adifr, °f the unit 

loore to our liking tLn othL and i?” ™ 

of work we migh! like to M m,„ ** 8^ to see what kind 

case, I hked the Nutrition^ Clinic wh^V'*^ internship In my 

patients come to be instructed lor sne patient clinic where 

A^L’j^fwtK'hott'l 

hke he ones inany of us wiU be gomg 'f"''''"''® “ ™“>l hosp,tal-so 

dietitian and she does both ad4Sfi Year There is only one 

in 'I P week eS W j'"'’ "'“PPcutie work 

to the nmt we are m The eatIiestTfl“ '^'’p ™ty according 
aaed nl we a “d iL latest is 

falls ah off in three There if a n ^ would say that I aver- 

us therf ’"“J'™'’ '''™"Sh the intemJLnT ™»tlon that usuallv 
IS ahvav, s'f who have dws off '‘’'’'P ” """Y “f 

reallv a^v tneone to go somewhere or d ^Sether and therefore there 
"”LP,''7™-'>lproblembeca„rw;wf ““'Utrog with Oothes are 

I fifri A'P' rf we loaf JT'P'P “"'forms all day and 

Most nf 1 'vrsh I had Tl""'’ 

SO on blit j Fancy Foods 

I felt verv in rf” fancy cananes items— ravioli, and 

hme rlTJkrnttlP ““d such. 


Zf 'd"’ ftrir^uTSl 
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nEGlSTRA- 

TION 

and/oh 

TUITION 

FEES 


MAIN- 

TENANCE 

PROVIDED 





2 « 


AND INDUSTRY 


CONCENTRATION A OR B NECESSARY 


6 

, None 

1 

1 1 

6 1 

1 

None 

2 meals ea ' 

working day”’ I 

None ^ 

$2600 00 





I 3 meals | 



8 

1 

None 

1 

None 

None 

5 da per wk i 
lOJ* mos 

None 

311100 





Meals when 


1 

8 

None 

12 

None 

on duty 
(5 da wk)«’ 

None 

2400 00 


OR UNIVERSITIES 


CONCENTRATION A OR B NECESSARY 





Medical 




6 

6 

Fending 

, Fees Only 

Entire”’ 

None 

$740 00 


sem hr 

1 $80 School 



(10 mos ) 




Year 




8 

32 

12 

440 00 

Uniforms 

$900 00 

600 00 


' qt hr 


(plus 110 00 

Approx ’a 


(plus 

8 

1 

1 

5th qtr )“’ 

meals 


150 00 
5th qtr ) 

11 






sem hr 

46 

None 

Entire'” 

None 

600 00‘" 

6 

11 

18 

62 50 

Entire™ 

None 1 

400 00‘ ’ 


qt hr 



1 



12 

12 

6 

225 00 

Meals (when 

None 

1 1200 00 


qt hr 



on duty)”’ 
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DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 


INTEnNSmPS 
(listed b\ states) 


LOCATION 


DIETITIAN 
IN CHARGE 


ComccUcitt 
Actn”! Life Affiliated 
Compinies 

A’cw 'iork 
Eastman Kodak 
Compan> 

Ohio 

Stouffcr Foods 
Corporation 


INTERNSHIPS IN BUSINESS 

CORE + EMPHASIS I + 


Hartford 

Mrs Erma C 

June 


Burton 

343 Stale St 
Rochester (4) 

Mrs Wmtress D 
Murray 

July 

1375 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland (15) 

Eleanore J Miller 

Oct 


INTERNSHIPS IN COLLEGES 

CORE + EMPHASIS I + 


California 
Mills College " 

Ohio 

The Ohio Slate 
UniNcrsitj 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State 
Unncrsilj 

renn.i(//L<ini<3 
Drcxcl Institute 
0* Tcchnolog> 

U’ci/iington 

olWaslirngion 


Oakland (13) 


Neil Ave 
Columbus (10) 

Stillwater 


Philadelphia (4) 


Seattle (5) 


Mrs Helen R 
Demsey 

Virginia F Harger 
Mary E Leidigh 
Alberta Hughes 


Margaret E 
Terrell 


Sept 


Sept 


Feb- 

Sept 


Jan - 
Apr- 
Sepl 


Jan • 
June* 
Sept 


• nmlnlrd by r»ml>iIon 

• Tra mofltS* 

• Entirt miialrnjcc* Int uJm mf»U 
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g 

'7 

g 

% 

§ 


i 

cs 

u 

H 

O 

1 S 
j T 
£ a 

° p 


REGISTRA- 

TION 

and/or 

TUITION 

FEES 


MAIN- 

TENANCE 


FOOD CLINIC 


CONCENTRATION A OR G NECESSARY 


4 to 

18 

18 

■I 

(» 

None 

None 

6 

sem hr 


fee or 1 





opt 









degree 
canoidate ' 

1 

1 


1 

1 


HOSPITALS 


CONCENTRATION A NECESSARY 


8 

11 

sem hr 

12 

Grad Fees 
$610 00 

Entue"' 

None 

Scholarships 
& Joans 
available 

20 

None 

6 

None 

(2) 

$872 72 

$3472 28 

12 

Opt 

15 

sem hr 

12 

Approx 

75 00 

Fee plus 
2500 
sem unit 

1 

Meals 

250 00 
room 

1000 00 

12 

None 

20 

15 00 

Entire"' 

None 

1190 00 

15 

Opt 

10 

sem hr 

6 18 

Grad Fees 
75 00 

350 00 

on 

None 

Glad Prog 
1880 00 
non grad 
' 2258 00 

12 

None 

8 ' 

25 00 

(2) 

840 00 

1020 00 

8 

None 

1 

5 00 

Enrollment 
10 00 
VNA 
Affihatjon 

Entire" 

None 

300 00 
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DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 


INTERNSHIPS 
(listed b) states) 

LOCATION 

DIETITIAN 

IN CHARGE 

i 

S3 

Z 




i 


INTERNSHIP IN 


CORE + EMPHASIS I OR II + 






Prances Stem Food 
Clinic— The Boston 
Dispensary 

25 Bennet St 

Boston (11) 

I 

Clare Forbes 

July- 

Sept 

1 


INTERNSHIPS IN 


CORE + EMPHASIS I + 

Tushegee Institute 

Mrs Solona C. 
McDonald 

Sept 

Los Angeles (25) 

Mrs Marjorie N 
Petersen 

July- 

Sept. 

1720 Brooldyn Ave 
Los Angeles (33) 

Ruth Little, PhD 

Sept. 

Oakland (6) 

Edith M Ferguson 

Feb - 
Aug 

San Francisco (22) 

Henrietta 

Henderson 

July- 

Sept. 

Pueblo 

Haven 
Medical Center 
Haven (4) 

Mj^ Ellen Johnson 
Educational 
Director 

Dons Johnson 

Ph D. 

July 

Sept. 


Alabama 

TuskcRee Institute 

Cahfornta 
U S Veterans 
Administration Center 

^ma Linda University 
School of Nutrition 

and Dietetics 

Hicliland Alameda 
Count) Hospital 

Umvcrsit) of Califomn 
Hospitals 

Co/or<if/o 

Colorado State Hospital 

Connecticut 
Grace Ncu Ha\cn 
Communit) Hospital 


• rrofftUonit Uundry — 

•iSIotISSsT;" .ffi'KtaTsStirKSvsf uona, 
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INTERN QUOTA 

s 

K 

0 

g 

1 
•< 
ts 

i 

O 

c. 

TOTAL AFFILIATION 

TIME— WEEKS 

REGISTRA- 

TION 

and/or 

TUITION 
FEES , 

MAIN- 

TENANCE 

CASH ALLOWED TOR 

MAINTENANCE PER YEAR 

EDUCATIONAL STIPEND 

PER YEAR 

10 

opt 

4 

Grad Prog 
only 
Approx 

Entire"’ 

$670 02 
meals 
330 98 or 
374 40 
room 

$999 00 

12 

29 

sem hi 

None 

1 

$45 00 

145 00 sem 

Room 

Uniform 
56 16 

574 56 
meals, 
300 00 

2667 60 
2nd Lt 

12 

1 

None 

4 

None 

Entire'" 

uniforms 

1 

None 

salary 

720 00 

8 

None 

1 

' 14 00 

1 

None 

2200 00 

600 00 

20 1 

! 

None 

5 

1 

None 

m 

985 00 

3251 00 

10 

12 

1 

0 1 

60 00 

Room*’’ 

None 

1620 00 

12 

sem hr 

13 

None 

276 00 

Entire"’ 

1 None 

None 

6 

sem hr 
req 

SO 

None 

103 00 
sem res 

( ) 

840 00 

None 

12 

sem hr 

None 

5 

153 00 sem 
non res 

20 00 

Entire"* 

None 

720 00 

14 

None 

2 

30 00 

Entire"’ 

None 

390 00 
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DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 


INTERNSHIPS 

(listed by states) 


LOCATION 


DIETITIAN 
IN CHARGE 


Z 


Disinct of Columbia 
Freedmen’s Hospital 


6th & Bryant, N.W 
Washington (1) 


Mrs. Mildred S. 
Bunton 


Sept. 


Walter Heed General 
Hospital 


Washington (12) 


Illinois 

Cook County Hospital 


University of Cliicago 
Hospitals and Clinics 


U S Veterans 
Administration Hospital 
Indiana 

Indiana University 
Medical Center 


1825 W. Harrison St 
Chicago (12) 


950 East 59lh St 
Chicago (07) 

Hines 


Indianapolis (7) 


Lt Col. Ruby Z. 
Winslow 


Mary Lou 
Longmire 

Mrs. Vivian L. 
Laird 

Grace L. Scholz 


Louise Irwin 


loua 

State University of Iowa 
Hospitals 

Kansas 

Uniiersity of Kansas'” 
Medical Center 


Iowa City 


Kansas City 


Margaret A. 
Ohlson, Ph D. 


Ruth Gordon 


Sept. 

Feb- 

Aug. 

Sept 

Sept 


Feb.- 

Tuly- 

Sept 

Feb.. 

June- 

Sept. 

Aug. 


Louisiana 

Charity Hospital of 
Louisiana 


New Orleans 


Massachusctls 
Beth Israel Hospital 


Boston (15) 


Martha L Buttress 
Acting Director 

Ruth Sheinwald 


• ProfMtional laundry 

• 18 


Feb.- 

Sept 


July- 

Sept 
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Q 

u 

!2 



5 

= S 

A 

U 


o 


REGISTRA' 


£ a 

E 

INTERN QUOTA 

0 

9 

ts 

o 

H 

0 

01 

< 

s s 
^ % 

H H 

TION 

and/or 

TUITION 

IXES 

MAIN- 

TENANCE 

o < 

^ i 

a ^ 

o S 

EDUCATIONAL S 

PER YEAR 

25 

None 

1 

$10 00 reg 
25 00 en. 
rollraent 

1 Entire"' 

1 

None 

$390 00 

12 

None 

6 

35 00 

Entire™ 

None 

390 00 

18 

None 

5 

None 

None 1 

$1560 00 

None 

16 

None 

2 

None 

Entire"' 

& uniforms 

None 

720 00 

16 

1 

None 

8 

10 00 

Entire™ 

None 

720 00 

IS 

None 

8 

1 None 

Entire™ 

None 

1 

1 300 00 

18 

None 

None 

10 00 

Entire"' 

1 

None 

moo 

8 

None 

16 

None 

Entire"’ 

None 

900 00 

18 

None 

5 

10 00 

Entire"’ 

None 

600 00 

12 

15 

sem hr 

None 

10 00 

Entire™ 

None 

540 00 

18 

None 

8 

None 

«> 

766 00 

3470 00 

18 

None 

None 

40 00 

Room*” 

720 00 
meals 

None 

12 

<IW 

None 

None 

Entire"’ 

None 

600 00 
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DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 


INTERNSHIPS 


DIETITIAN 

(listed by states) 

LOCATION 

IN CHARGE 

Massachusetts General 
Hospital 

Boston (14) 

Louise Hatch 

Peter Bent Bngham 
Hospital 

Boston (15) 

E Jane Deckert 

Michigan 



University of Michigan 
Medical Center 

Ann Arbor 

Grace L Stumpf 

The Harper Hospital 

Detroit (1) 

Margaret M 

0 Connell 

Henry Ford Hospital 

Detroit (2) 

Margaret King 

Minnesota 

University of Minnesota 
Hospitals 

Minneapolis (14) 

Mrs Angeline 



Felknor 

St Mary’s Hospital 

Rochester 

Sister Mary Victor 

Ancker Hospital 

St Paul (1) 

Mrs Eleanor F 

Missouri 


McCarthy 

Birnes Hospital 

St Louis (10) 

Mrs Dons Cook 

St Louis University 
Hospitals 

W20 Clayton 

St Louis (17) 

Sister Mary Carola 

Nett i orh 


U S Veterans 
Administration Hospital 


Mane C Wojta 

The Ne« Jork Hospital 


Louise Stephenson 

St Luke s Hospital 

N^v'vorkjffif' 

E Alhene Mosso 


Tuly- 

Sept 

Sept 


Sept 

Feb 

July 

Feb- 

Sept 

Feb- 

July- 

Sept 

July- 

Sept 

July 

Sept 


Feb- 

Sept 

Sept 


July 

Sept 

Feb- 

Aug 

July 


r University tulUon 
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i 5 ^ 


g 

o 

& 

p 1 

1 

U 

cs 

y 

1 

o 

H 

O 

rOTAL AFFILIATION 
riME— WEEKS 

REGISTRA- 

TION 

and/or 

tuition 

FEES 

MAIN- 

TENANCE 

provided 

CASH ALLOWED FOR 
MAINTENANCE PER YEAR 

• 

EDUCATIONAL STIPEND 

PER YEAR 

12 1 

None 1 

6 1 

None 

Room”’ 

$574 56 
Meals 
250 00 
uniforms 

$2667 00 
Ensign 
salary 

10 

None 

6 

$5 00 

Entire'" 

None 

1000 00 

14 

None 

None 

10 00 

Entire**’ 

None 

300 00 

14 

None 1 

1 1 

2000 1 

Entire'" 

None 

600 00 

18 

None 

4 

20 00 

Entire**’ 

None 

480 00 

12 

None 

4 

20 00 

Entire'" 

None 

600 00 

14 

9 

1 sem hr 

None 

35 00 

None 

1200 00 

600 00 or 
2100 00*”’ 

10 

1 None 

4 

10 00 

<» 

1033 00 

240 00 

8 

5 

sem hr 

10 

35 00 

Entire**’ 

None 

1200 00 

9 

None 

6 

None 

Entire**’ 

None 

900 00 
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DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


INTERNSinPS 
(listed by states) 


DIETITIAN 
IN CHARGE 


U S Public Health 
Service Hospital ” 

Grasslands Hospital 

Aorf/j Carohna 
Duke University 
Medical Center 

Ohio 

Cincinnati General 
Hospital 

Good Samaritan Hospital 
St Lukes Hospital 


Miami Valley Hospital 
Oklahoma 

" vLT Ol'I^hotia 

Medical Center 
Orcffon 

Umjersity of Orejon 
Medical School 
Hospitals and Clinics 


Staten Island (4) 
Valhalla 

Durham 

Cincinnati (29) 
Cincinnati (20) 

Cleveland ( 4 ) 

Cleveland (6) 

Dayton (9) 
Oklahoma City (4) 

Portland (I) 


Letitia W 
Warnock 


Elaine Lorson 

Esther Ratliff 

Helen E Volk 
Sister 

Jeannette Mane 
Isaphine Braley 

Pauhne E Hart 

Ethel A Downey 

Mrs Mary C 
Zahasky 

Ruth L Mercer 


July 

Sept 


July 

Aug 

Sept 


July 

Sept 

Feb 

July 

Sept 

Feb 

July 

Sept 

July 

Sept 


Sept 

Sept 

July 


J rrofMiioflil laundry 

tic 
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0 

Z 

1 

POSTCBADUATE CBEDIT 

Z 

o 

L 

5 H 

nECISTIlA- 
' TION 

' and/or 1 

TUITION 1 
1 FEES 1 

1 

MAIN- 

TENANCE 

CASH ALLOWED FOR 

MAINTENANCE PER YEAR 

EDUCATIONAL STIPEND 

PER YEAR 

6 

None 

s 

$35.00'“* 

; 1 

Entire'" 

None 

$480.00 

12 

None 

4 

1 

10.00 

Entire'" 

None 

300.00 

6 

None 

None 

1 

None 

Entire"* 

None 

600.00 

16 

None 

1 

1 

1 

None 

1 

Room 

1 

$574.56 

meals 

300.00 

uniforms 

2667.60 
2nd Lt. 
salary 

16 

None 

6 

None 

! 

1 

874.38 

3364.14 

6 

None 

5-6 

10.00 

None 

480.00 
meals 1 

360.00 

12 ; 

1 

None 1 

None i 

1 

1 

30.00 

Entire'" 

None 

480.00 

13 

None 

1 

1 

4 ; 

50.00 

Entire'" 

None 

1100.00 

6 

Opt. 

3-5 

sem.hr. 

4 

20.00 
plus grad, 
fees 

None 

960.00 

1200.00 

1327.00 

12 

None 

5 

None 

None 

299.00 

room"’ 

Includes 
cash allowed 
for meals 

6 

None 

7 

None 

<n 

25.00 

uniforms 

1500.00 
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dietetic internships approved by the executive board, 


INTEPNSinPS 

(listed dy states) 

LOCATION 

DIETITIAN 

IN CHAHGE 

1 

Q 

Vi 

u 

z 

e 

z 

Pennsylvania 

Sh'idyside Hospital 1 

Pittsburgh (32) ] 

[rene L Willson 

July 

Sept 

Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University 
Hospital 

Nashville 

Mrs Aileen S 

Graves 

luly 

Sept 

Texas 

Baylor University 

Medical Center 

Dallas (10) 

Mary Ellen 
Dambold 

Sept 

BrooVe General Hospital 

Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio 

Lt Col Martha E 
Moseman 

Mar- 

Sept 

U S Veterans ^ 

Administration Hospital 

iHouston (31) 

Mrs Isabel F 

1 Hamilton 

Sept 

Utah 

Latter day Saints 

Hospital 

Salt Lake City (3) 

Sybil Christensen 

AuS 

VlrRinm 

Medical Collefie of 
VuRinn 

Richmond 

Kathryn W 

Heitshu 

Sept 

Wo^htnefon 

Seattle Internship for 
Hospital Dietitians' ‘ 

King County 
Hospital System, 
Seattle (4) 

Elsie L Bakken 

July 

Sept 

IVwconim 

Uniicrsity Hospitals 
Um\crsit> ofWisconsu 

Madison (6) 
n 

Ruth S Dickie 

July 

Mihvaulvee County 
Institutions 

Milwaukee (13) 

Mary K Waits 

Feb- 

July 

Puerto Rico 

Uni\ersit> of Puerto Ric 

0 Box 2047 

University Station 
Rio Piedras 

Mrs Helen K 
Draper 

Sept 


* ProC«swnal Uuiidry 

* maintniance includn mrali room ond Twf«t>lonal laundry 
>• Inclodn mrfflberrhip arvd crrdmtjat* temet A OA 

County Hinpiul bncduh HotpiUl Childrraa Ortbopedic Hospital 
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Retailing 


EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 

Retailing is the process of obtaining merchandise from a variety of 
sources and selling it to ultimate consumers It is an important business 
activity The people engaged in farming excluded, approximately one- 
sixth of the entire labor force in the United States m 1954 was engaged 
in some aspect of retailing Excluding farms as a type of business enter- 
prise, there are more retail stores than any other single type of business 
establishment' 

Although home economics graduates may be involved m retailing 
anything from kitchenware to Oriental rugs, the students who have 
specialized in textiles and clothing are primarily interested in the mer- 
chandising of fabrics or of women*s ready-to wear ( a retailing term for 
dresses, coats, and suits), and it is they who enter retailing most 
frequently 

Objectives Retailing is obviously a profit making enterprise, but 
stores differ in the way in which they try to serve their customers in 
order to make a profit There are stores which attract customers by 
giving them the most for their money or the best value for their money 
(these are called “promotional” stores), and there are stores which also 
provide the customer with a number of services, such as delivery of 
her purchases to her home, the privilege of charging her purchases, gift 
wrapping, and the like ( these are called “service” stores ) Stores are also 
differentiated by the style and pnce of clothes they carry “High fashion” 
stores carry expensive, style setting clothes “Volume market" stores fol- 
low the lead of the high fashion stores in style changes and charge Imver 
prices, expecting to make their profits by selling a greater “volume” 
(number of garments) 

Sources of financial support Retail stores may have one or more 
owners and their financial support is provided by the capital these ONvners 


'PaulD Converse, el fli , Etemenls o/ Marketing, 6th ed (Englewood din’s NJ 
Prentice Hall, Inc, 1958), p 278 
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the ibundance of food All of these^symbols serve to portray the sigmfl 
CTnce of the profession of dietetics ^ 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

The Journal of The American Dietetic Association Chicago The Associa 
tion This IS the official publication of the Association 

Other publications relevant to quantity food production include 

Catering Industry Employee Cincinnati Catering Industry Employee Pub 
lisher 

Coohng for Profit Madison Wis Gas Magazines Inc 

Institutions Magazine Chicago Domestic Engineering Company 

Restaurant Management New Yoik Ahrens Publishing Co 

School Lunch Journal Denver American School Food Service Association 

Volume Feeding Management New York Conover Mast Publications, Inc 

For dietitians whose interests center m nutrition two other publica 
tions are helpful 

Amencan Journal of Clinical Nutrition New York The American Journal of 
Medicine Inc 

^^ut^flon Ret/icas New York Nutrition Foundation 
For dietitians whose interests he m the foods research field 
Foods Research Chicago Institute of Food Technologists 
Cereal Chemistry Lancaster Pa Amencan Association of Cereal Chemists 
In the public health field 

American /ournal of Public Health and the Nations Health New York Amen 
can Public Health Association 

Washington DC Superintendent of Documents 
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Some of the basic areas of store policy have to do with the quahty 
of the merchandise carried and the number of price lines, whether or 
not the store will try to consistently undersell competitive stores, mark- 
down policies, the kind of promotional practices it favors— how much 
will It advertise and m what media, the kind of services it will offer to 
customers, and its policies for handling promotions of store personnel 


MAJOR FUNCTION 


Merchandisei would be a better term to describe all of the functions 
performed by a buyer since she not only buys the merchandise to be 
sold but is also responsible for receiving it, pricing it, promoting its sale, 
selling It, and handling complaints about it However, since having the 
right merchandise, at the right price, at the right time is the formula 
for success in this position, the buying operation may be considered 
to be the ma)or function 

People served The people served are divided into income-level and 
age groups There are stores catering to people of high income, average- 
income, and low-income levels, there are stores which carry clothes in 
styles appropriate for young people, adults, and older women, and some 
stores which try to serve a rvide range of income levels and age groups 

Getting to know the needs of mdwtduals served The buyer forecasts 
the needs of his customers by studying what they have purchased in the 
past He keeps extensive and accurate records of styles, colors, sizes, and 
prices of merchandise which they have bought The store’s copy of the 
customer’s bill, or the other half of the price tag which the salesperson 
keeps, is the ongin of these records Figure 10 2 is a replica of a dress 
sales tag. 


The '91' refers to the de- 
scription of the article by type 
and fiber content In this case 
‘ 91” means a short, satin cock- 
tail gown, ‘L5" as the date the 
merchandise was received m 
the store (December 5), ‘77” 
IS the number of the depart- 
ment in which the dress was 
sold, ‘ 161” IS the number the store has assigned to this particular manu 
facturer (sometimes called a vendor), *BE is the color (blue), ‘722 is 
cost plus shipping charge 

Past records are not a complete guide because they do not tell the 
buyer uhat she might have sold if she had had it in stock Also, since color, 
style, and fabric change each year, the buyer never knows exactly how 
her customers will respond to tlie coming season’s clothing 
Defcrrnintng a satisfactory plan for meeting these needs Before 


91 

L5 

722 

Size 9 cv 





77 

161 

BE 



Fig 10 2 Typical sales tig 
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have invested Stores may boriow money to carry on their operations, 
but their primary source of income is from sales of merchandise 


PLACE IN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

See Fig 10 1 for the typical organization of a department store In 
a large organization the departments are grouped into divisions of re- 
lated merchandise such as ready to wear, men’s and boys’ wear, home 
furnishings, and so on The buyer’s immediate supervisor is a divisional 
merchandise manager, and the divisional merchandise managers report 
to the general merchandise manager 
Buyers are line personnel m the store 


POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

The policies and standards of a retail store are determined by the 
owners and by the top management Policies are storewide, hence, the 
mdividual buyer does not have a great deal of influence on them A 
buyer normally seeks to work for a store with whose policies she is com- 
patible rather than expecting the store to change its policies to correspond 
with her preferences 



Fic 10 1 Retail d^arhnent 


store organization 
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women’s department has kept a record of all the dresses sold during 
May and June of last year The buyer studies these accounts concerning 
which dresses sold better— the prints, crepes, or cottons, which sizes 
and which brand names sold the fastest, and which price range was 
most popular for that coming season Each department has a basic item 
called the “ace” item which is the most constantly outstanding article 
in the department, and on the basis of Ae sales of that item the depart- 
ment keeps a good assortment of sizes and colors in the basic items always 
carried by the department * 

Another buyer said 

I go to New York City every three weeks Before going I look 
over my past records and look ahead to the future Is there 
a holiday season coming up? Is the weather unseasonal? I also check 
a distribution chart which shows the number of items sold for various 
prices during the past year and the past few months In this way, I can 
approximate the amount to be invested in garments of various prices 
With these things m mind I make up my buying plan, indicating what 
I intend to spend for replenishing basics, and building what promises 
to be a good new hne Before going to New York, I have an appoint- 
ment with the merchandise manager We discuss the amount of stock 
we would like to have in my department Then we subtract the amount 
of stock we already have and thus determine how much money I will 
actually work with 

Still another buyer said 

The dresses sold m my department are cotton, mostly of the low price, 
high volume market I have a budget of $15,000 a month for purchasing 
My department’s total sales of daytime dresses alone is approximately 
$180,000 per year Though the purchasing is planned three months 
ahead, purchases vary each month The ratio for sizes 10, 12, 14 16, 
18, and 20 is 1, 2, 3, 3, 1, 1 

According to another buyer 

The only time that style greatly influences buying and changes the 
way a buyer plans is when a unique silhouette comes on the market as 
the chemise did in 1960 Fabric exerts unusual pressure demanding 
immediate attention from the buyer when a completely new material 
appears, as nylon did in 1951 The colors that are going to be most 
popular can be determined on the first order the buyer makes of six 
to nine pieces If it appears that blues, pinks, aquas, and then lilacs are 
to be popular colors for the season, the buyer orders three blues and 
two each of the other colors In the first week, two of the three blues 
are sold, none of the pinks, both of the aquas, and one of the lilacs 
A reorder is sent in on the basis of this sampling for twelve blues, eight 
aquas and six lilacs Eight of the twelve blues are sold the next \veek, 
two of the aquas and all six lilacs When the buyer sees that lilac is 
the best seller, with blue and aqua following in that order, he may 


’Unless otherwise noted, the indented comments in this chapter are paraphrased 
statements obtained from buyers who were interviewed by freshmen in the New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y 
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ordering any merchandise the buyer makes out a tentative purchase 
phn— usually coveimg a six month period (fall and winter spring and 
summer) She does her buying for spring behveen September and No 
vember and her buying for fall and winter beUveen April and June In 
addition to her six month plan the buyer makes plans for shorter periods 
when she goes to market— that is when she goes to place her orders 
The first consideration in making this plan is the amount of money 
she will have to spend The buyer is allotted a definite amount of money 
for her department by the merchandise manager The size of the budget 
depends upon what the department needs as a minimum in order to have 
adequate stock and on the profit it made the past year in comparison 
with other departments Those departments which showed an increase 
in sales and profits are considered to be better investments for the store, 
and consequently they get larger budgets 
In making her plan the buyer deals with some factors which are 
fairly constant She starts with certain basic items which the department 
a ways carries m this way the store is never out of the things people 
regularly come in to buy The number of items which she will sell in a 
given size IS fairly constant and the number of items m each price range 
u ^ fabric preferences are harder to 

rHflnlL f ability to recognize the degree of 
and fab ^ ^ e which her customers will accept as well as which colors 

araohm community and the geo 

£ r be cons,dered-for example m a well to do Tub 

good ouahlv fab *be shoppers want simple well cut dresses in 
&s in Cal&“ ■" cheaper fabrics 

colors than dn -ah many more summer sport styles and brighter 

located in a cL wbT' -f in MaiL is 

months the buyer will rfa7to V'”' 
as well as in I 

on hand She deterimnerth^ b ”’"“'*“ation is the stock she has 
series of stock record sheets fr Jn perpetual mventory-a 

assistant buyer records merchandl's™**'' vendor on which the 

Entries are itemized by color size'’ *at manufacturer 

duplicate sales slip or other half nf garment The 

keeps when a garment is sold is used to 
of on hand stock From these naner ^ '‘®"' 

tell ,ust what merchandise she h£ 

time ” hand m the department at any 

One buyer explained 

Planning purchises m the store staru «,.n, 
selling chssific-itions for hst years ir1»T.f i ^ breakdown of the 
years identical periods For instance the 
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ned by the large stores m their high-pnced clothing this year will be 
featured next season in the lower-priced dresses Therefore, a buyer 
for the volume market can be guided by what is happening this year 
in the high-fashion market A fourth aid is joinmg a resident buying 
office A group of stores located m different cities may form an associa- 
tion and support an office in the cities where most of the clothing manu- 
facturers are located The personnel in that office are able to make visits 
to manufacturers— daily, if .necessary— in order to keep in touch with 
style and color trends particularly They then relay this information to 
member stores through bulletins The office personnel are available to 
talk with a buyer or to accompany her to the manufacturer when she is 
m the market These offices may also pool orders from the member stores 
in order to take advantage of the discount manufacturers give to large 
orders Buyers also read the current fashion magazines which are avail- 
able to the general public and trade journals (magazines and news- 
papers which are published for retailing personnel) Finally, the most 
valuable aid the buyer has m making decisions m the fashion field is her 
own experience With experience comes the confidence which enables 
a buyer to have faith in her own judgment and not to be swayed by the 
less scrupulous manufacturer who wants to dispose of bis products With 
experience, the buyer also learns not to be influenced unduly by her 
personal tastes but to select for the many different types of customers 
her store serves 

Styles change yearly, and it is this feeling of having good judgment 
m obtaining what her customers will desire that brings the most satis- 
faction to a good buyer To her, buying is creative and offers a feeling 
of accomplishment 

Below are some of the comments buyers made about their procedures 
in the market 

It IS important not to become too friendly uitb certain manufacturers 
since each one has good and bad seasons as far as his line is concerned 
and It IS better not to feel obligated to buy from a particular manu 
facturer I never show dislike of any garment that is shown me I will 
merely tell the manufacturer that I do not feel I can use that particular 
garment at this time 

From experience a buyer leams which manufacturers are best for 
her store She ‘sifts them down” until she finds the best value, best fit 
and most cooperation At the beginning of the season when manufacturers 
are showing their new lines all the styles are modeled But as the seison 
progresses almost all the styles are displayed on hangers I prefer to 
see a dress on a hanger, for this is how the customer sees it It must 
look as appealing on the hanger as it does on the model I prefer to 
wait a few sseeks after the first showing to go to the manufacturer 
The dresses he is displaying then are almost certain to be the ones he will 
manufacture 
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order the rest of his merchandise predomimntly in Iihcs and blues 
The buyer never spends all of his budget in the first trip to market be 
cause of this sampling procedure 


Executing the plan The frequency of buying trips depends on the 
rate of turnover of merchandise and the closeness of the buyer to the 
market The location of the store in relation to New York is probably 
the greatest factor involved Stores in the city arc buying every day, 
whereas buyers m the Midwest might make only three or four trips a >ear 
Market is a collective term for manufacturers Manufacturers, like the 
stores are described by the price of the merchandise they produce— that 
IS as high fashion market or “volume market ” Wlien a buyer “goes 
to market she visits the centers of the garment making industry' such 
as New York City Chicago or Los Angeles The manufacturers have 
showrooms where they display a sample of each of the dresses their 
esigners have created for the coming season This is tlie manufacturer’s 
line The high fashion manufacturers use young women to model their 
me t ers just show racks of clothes on hangers There may be as many 
as htty sample dresses displayed, and as buyers visit the showTOom, they 
^ ^ number they will order On 

hA u orders the manufacturer determines what dresses 

man/fo^h ^ Pi'oduce for that season Thus of fifty sample st>les, the 
Ter hafr ”7 “"V Sfeen Since the manutac- 

siderable dresses after the buyers order, there is a con- 

thev can he rt I* ^ 7*^^" o'* are ordered and the time 

‘“i »<> the reason buying and 

So catd f reason in advance 

the manufacturers are l‘oratedl'n'th‘" 

geographical area show their lines ma'hoW 

with reputable manufacturer! Theriur f 7 ^ 

by showing her the most reputable manufacturer aids the buyer 

by giving advice on current fashC He“Tfte ^ 1 °' 

what other buyers have ordered frn!! ’n f ’ “ P“‘tion to know 

brand name merchandise Manufao. *“"1. method is to buy 

wear under a given bra„d“nenT^ ” 'P“'^ 

advertising Their reputation is at'staV '* 1 ®'* 

able to sell the items'she orders frl fc!” 

to give her the best sales aids they carSom ^ey want 

information as to what the big stores m 1 

s., .. ■£ ".a&.’S 
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IS checked to see if buttons and belts are missing Tickets are attached 
as the stock clerks make sure sizes and prices are correct If a garment 
IS received which is imperfect in some respect, it must be returned to 
the manufacturer and a letter must be written explaining the situation 
A notation must be made on the invoice, and before the bill is paid the 
buyer waits to receive the manufacturer’s credit slip deducting the price 
of that Item from the invoice All of this constitutes some of the paper 
work involved in retailing 

One of the problems in retailing is merchandise that doesn't arrive 
on time or that arrives unexpectedly early when there isn’t a place to 
put It in stock 

Pncmg merchatidtse far mie The pnce the buyer pays for the mer 
chandise is called his “cost price’*, the price at which it retails is hiS 
“selling price”, and the difference between the two is his “markup ” 
Markup is described as a percentage of the selling price It varies with 
different kinds of merchandise the markup on furniture, for instance, is 
different from that on ready to wear The percentage by which merchan- 
dise IS marked up vanes with the store’s objective Service stores add a 
larger percentage than promotional stores do 

The dollar difference between cost price and selling price is supposed 
to give the store owners a profit and to cover the expenses of maintain- 
ing the store rent or taxes, utilities, salanes of service employees and 
management, cost of supplies used m keeping the building clean repairs 
and painting, costs of furnishing and decorating the store, Social Security 
deductions paid by the employer and other benefit plans for employees, 
the cost of maintaining certain services (te , charge accounts, gift 
wrapping, delivery) and all other expenses connected with operating 
the store These expenses, which are incurred by the store as a whole, 
are called “overhead ’ and are charged to the various departments on a 
pro rata basis, usually, according to the amount of floor space occupied 
by the department Other direct expenses such as salaries of the buyer 
and salespeople m that department, advertising space used by the de 
partment, costs of window displays, and costs incidental to displays set 
up Within the department, are also part of the markup percentage Be- 
cause of her concern with offsetting the costs allotted to her department 
by the department’s sales, the buyer must have some understanding of 
accounting principles 

Several buyers commented on pricing policies 

Merchandise is priced for sale on a standard markup system for all 
stores in our chain Ours is basically a quantity store with low overhead 
and few customer services An item which costs $3 75 wholesale is 
usually priced if $5 99 and a $9 99 item at $19 TS 

My store specializes m better women’s and girls’ clothing The xnirkup 
for all merchandise m the store is 41 per cent Most of the nationilly ad 
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I buy from )ust a few manufacturers because in that way my store 
IS important to them and they are important to the store Because of 
this, the manufacturers are more cooperative about advertising allow- 
ances, better money terms, and special favors 

The New York City manufacturers with whom I deal primarily and 
whom I trust I call my key resources I go to their showrooms first, which 
gives me an opportunity to andyze the styles, to compare my own 
plans with infoimation I get there and to examine the new clothes I ask 
their opinions on what is selling well I have discovered that the more 
I buy from a company the better service they will give me My aim is to 
get the best garments of each line and still get the best service and prices 
from them Delivery on the items I order vanes from one or two weeks to 
three months 


If I hear a prediction about a new shape or color, I must decide how 
can h ^ ™ “> place m It I have two choices either I 

’><= popular, or I can ex 
tiiTE 5'"°“!“ '““O'’ ""gl’* sound like 

the produc/andTj “"“"OV 'I 'I'ore is a great demand for 

know her biisme Thus, the buyer must really 

Know her business and be ready to take chances 

■teSfff *re'M ”‘ll' “ l-y perhaps four 

I buy of one item reorder more The amount 

I may buy only eight coalj of'a Srtam^'styfe 

facturer’s selling pow” dictated by the manu- 

less than six items^of a^civen j l ”^®‘^^®cturer may not ship 

size ntio, for examnle fL tY. m a specified 

style he may pack them as foltow™"' 

Goirr 

howeter, the buyer ^''usuall'v"*''' ^ glamorous aspect of retailing, 

responsibility to make wise aware of her 

the store to show numbers m the 1 °"* ^“"“facturers’ salesmen stop in 
hesitant to take much merchanH.sr'’/” ^*any buyers are a bit 

salesmen since the salesmen no™ ii”' “ oompetitive nature from such 
m wear stores m the cttyTurrl ^^ri women's ready- 

competitors Hoover, some buXsdr„offLuh!swa”®' 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Rcccwing merchamhsc onlcred Whe .i, 
ni cs at the store a month or so later " merchandise ordered ar- 
tho manufacturer’s imoice to he . ’ ' ““"Paoked and checked against 
Uhich the buyer was Med W "--chandtse for 

dresses h.are to be pressed before ■^^ady-to-wear, 

'T can be put into stock Clothing 
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A bndal buyer and her 
sales sta£F assist a young 
bnde in the selection of 
her and accessories 
(Thotof^raph courtesy of 
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did not sell at its original pnce This may not have been a matter of the 
buyers poor judgment, weather and fashion changes are the tno factors 
which have Ae most influence on whether or not markdowns will have 
to be taken in ready to wear Stores ha\e different policies about mark 
dowTis 

Markdo\vns play a large part in a balanced stock I consider them a 
necessary evil However they are not used as the unfortunate end some 
thing comes to but as an end-of season grouping at one pnce range 
to clear the merchandise while it is still wanted The early small mark 
do^vn IS the cheapest in the long run 

My store generally prefers a 90 day "turnover'’ penod but I prefer 
a 60-day period I believe the first markdown should be the greatest 
one This practice results m the highest final sales figure for it is at 
this time when that particular type of merchandise is in demand, that 
the consumer is most likely to buy it In ready to wear merchandise 
markdown is usually figured at 12 per cent m volume pnce ranges and 
8 per cent for medium priced merchandise 

The first markdo%vn on an item is priced to sell it If a sweater were 
bought at $6 75 and pnced at $10 98 the first markdown would cut the 
pnce to about $6 90 so that just the cost and the shipping charges would 
be covered The second markdowm is always below cost If merchandise 
will not sell at any price it is given to the Salvation Army 

In my store the first markdown is 20 per cent of the onginal selling 
pnce a second ma^kdo^vn is 30 per cent and a real dog (item that 
wont sell) gets reduced 50 per cent When a certain style just will not 
sell the garments are sold to a lower pnce store but very little money 
IS received for these items 

PromoUng sales In order to avoid ha\’jng to take markdowms on her 
merchandise a buyer makes every effort to sell it at its onginal pnce 
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vertised merchandise is delivered with the price already marked. This is 
a standard price used all over the country. 

Selling. In retailing, the buyer, die salespeople, and the merchandise 
manager are always trying to beat last years sales figures for the same 
period. They compare this year’s figures with last year’s figures every 
day, every week, every mondi, every season! Sometimes the store will 
set a goal at the beginning of the year— t e., a 5 per cent increase or a 
10 per cent increase. 

Most buyers spend some time “on the floor” doing actual selling them- 
selves. They feel that personal contact with customers is essential to 
learn what their reactions are to the merchandise, and to hear what dis- 
satisfaction they have with the offerings so that they can buy more 
effectively. Some buyers prefer to work in a relatively small community 
VI ^ j to got more accurate information about customers’ 

hkes and dislikes and, therefore, easier to plan purchasing for them, 
ft, c usually hkes to sell. As one of them remarked: “Half 
e un 0 uyiug is having something you have chosen sell. The faster 
chancHn^”’ exhilarating it is, especially if you took a 


tainfnr^tlfm? stock. Having a balanced stock means main- 

thc different season an adequate number of sizes and colors of 

h s^rl h ' demand. In balancing 

fleorL tiT ^^°\^"^^ders and markdowns. 
she keens some^nn f spend all of her money at one time; 

One buyer referred to"it purchases as the season progresses, 

her "fluctuating money " Jiccount.” another called it 

merchandise that is se^llin Jwell the buyer can reorder 

ing the manufacturer T 

the order for her. The size^of rt, ® ^ j resident buying office to place 
and the extent to which the amount sold 

poor for sales of that item \Vp-,rtf anticipated as good or 

and weather is notablv j- i influences what will sell, 

-..her tur^; fall, for exarrrple, if the 

practically none will movl ™™' 

^^^^kdowns. Since clothinir i iri • 
ready-to-wear departments nim ^ ^ accordance with the seasons, 
identilied wi.h one of the seasons which is dehnilely 

required to dispose of an artiele n-month period. The time 

sold is called the "turnover" nerind a" 

distinguishes a department, it brings ™«nliandise 

is new that they might like ®™tners in regularly to see what 

depends on having sold that merdirndi7 "'I*!' *’ny "^w 
ously. The markdown system is designed t 7“^ Pn^hased previ- 
, m designed to get rid of merchandise that 
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the script foi radio and television commercials and for seeing that the 
garments are modeled if the television ad is of that nature 
When merchandise has been advertised for the department, the ad— 
as it appeared in the paper— is usually posted in the department so that 
customers may refer to it when they come to the store The buyer dis- 
cusses the ad at a meeting of salespeople so that they are aware of the 
Items which have been advertised and can identify what customers re- 
quest in response to it 

Display The frequency with which a given department may have a 
window display is also a matter of store policy Some buyers like to have 
a window display at the same time they have newspaper or other ad- 
vertising so that they can make references to the windows The buyer 
seldom has responsibility for the actual preparation of the window, but 
she does choose the merchandise which will be used in the window, and 
she often suggests the theme idea for the window 
Displays within the department are important too since they help to 
create m the customer the desire to have something she did not have 
before she entered the department In ready to wear, the displays are 
the featured manikins dressed in some article from the department Some 
buyers like to dress the manikins to be sure the garments are displayed 
to their best advantage The items on display influence the appearance 
of the department, the popularity of a new color line and the styles 
which sell hence, they must be chosen carefully 

Floor displiy is hilf the job of selling I usually pick a color theme for 
dressing my manikins and setting up counter displays m the same color 
I have found that sometimes a dress which does not look attiactive on a 
hmger will be presented to t better idvantige on a manikin This was 
true of T. liUle dance dress I had in my selection It had been out on the 
racks for nearly a month and still had gotten no response I finally 
pressed one and put it on one of the manikins on the floor Within one 
day that dress and two others like it were sold 

I work for a store that does not use much advertising because of the 
large amount of regular traffic through the store Most of its promotion 
IS done m the form of sales which are widely advertised in two news 
papers There are two storewide sales per year where the most wanted 
items are offered at a special price There are two fashion events which 
establish prestige for the department There is a special sale each of four 
seasons of the year, and there are special clearances at the end of each 
season 

Supervising salespeople In large department stores the salespeople 
and stockroom clerks are hired through the personnel office However, 
this office may refer applicants to the buyer who then notifies the office 
whether or not she is willing to have this applicant in her department 
The buyer educates her salespeople New merchandise comes into the 
store frequently, hence, she often meets with the salespeople m the mom 
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through creating a desire for it by advertising window displays, and 
displays uithm the department itself 
Advertising Most stores have an advertising plan m which the ads 
for each department are scheduled over a two or three month period 
Stores differ in their policy of giving different departments an oppor 
tumty to advertise This may be a matter of permitting the department 
to spend the same amount of money it did the previous year for adver 
tismg to spend on advertismg a percentage of the sales made last year, 
or— if a large ad *s being prepared for the entire store— a given depart 
ment may be told it can have a certain number of inches of space within 
the total ad One buyer indicated that when deciding what and when 
to advertise within her department she consults her sales figures for the 
previous year notes the weelcs m which sales were heaviest and plans 
the bulk of her advertismg for the corresponding weeks of the current 
year Another buyer who handles a good bit of brand name merchandise 
1 “f, •<’ national ads for the 

one ™ “PPear in magazines She is able to do this because 

merraXe” 7“*‘'“\"’»n“f<'>nturer renders buyers who carry his 
Xm m mn h. of ‘ho nds he 

the month m wl "Xil” ‘h® magazines m which they will appear, and 

Xstomer seeVJom th ^ T" *' ^ood meichandis.X .f ‘he 

Harper's Ba-aar advertised by the manufacturer in 

mg up the local tnuer fi ^““f^oepmg or Mademoiselle, and upon pick 
H.gh pricXmSXt ' ''“ 1 '°“' -foP^f'-oont store has it m stock 
can afford expensive mc'X'* j‘f'' 0 ''‘'^od early in the season People who 
mcrsuho lmc neXthrstT^'^ ">0" They are The cus 

In addition to decidi^ xXeXto'’ aT 'X “ X oommunity has them 
particular merchandise to^advCTtise '"''a* 

upon whether or not the n ^ advertising is handled depends 
have one specialists in coZvnL“" 

merchandise and sneciahsLv^ru/ ? description of the 

ad The buyer furnishes a ^ actual appearance of the 

WTiter, but she sends tlie aclu^ 

make a drawing of it for the ad to the sketcher who will 

the final draft of the copyrcKelfi^'^*'T^ 'department, the buyer writes 

department If the ad is for coats an7 newspaper advertising 
to accompany the copy, the new^n-.^ * i ^ picture of a coat 

a “mat service" from which the^ ^ pictures called 

reasonably appropriate In this ca«:p * » which seems to be 

of tilt actual coats in the store ’ * ""^^dd not be a picture of any 
Some retail advertising is done bv r«.rT . i 
as well as by newspaper The hiiv/.r television, and direct mail 

y be responsible for preparing 
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merchandise not being considered by a customer be returned to the stock- 
room 

Taking physical inventory In January, after the Christmas season, 
the amount of stock in the store is at its lowest point, and this is a store- 
wide inventory time Each item of merchandise is tabulated by reading 
off Its stock number and descnpbon from the stock ticket on the article 
Itself Every article in the store is described and all articles of the same 
description are counted Thus the management of the store knows ex- 
actly what merchandise is in stock at that time A physical inventory is 
also a check on the buyer’s perpetual inventory The two should agree, 
and if they do not the buyer must be able to account for the differences 
In the ready-to-wear department, physical inventories usually aie taken 
every three months at the markdown period near the end of each season 
During the process of taking physical inventory, the buyer decides which 
items still on hand will be marked down Staple items which are in good 
condition are not marked down, but are continued through the next 
season 

Doing comparison shopping Buyers periodically visit their competitors* 
stores to see what merchandise they are carrying and to note its prices 
They also note competitors’ advertising to see to what extent their 
prices differ Some stores have a policy of always lowering their own 
prices to equal those a competitor charges for the identical merchandise 
Adjusting customer complaints When merchandise is returned to 
the store by the customer, the buyer frequently wants to be consulted 
before the return is accepted If the garment did not meet the claims 
made for it in terms of color fastness or some otlier gualily., the buyer 
may leturn it to the manufacturer Returns may influence the buyer’s 
future orders of merchandise from a particular manufacturer 
The action the buyer takes in response to a customer’s complaint is 
determined by a storewide policy In some stores “the customer is always 
right” and a cash refund is given In some stores a credit slip which may 
be used for the purchase of other merchandise is all the store will give 
One buyer says 

I have more freedom to make a decision than some buyers Unjusti- 
fied complaints are sent to me and I tiy to evaluate them If they are 
valid, of course, I straighten them out Most of them are not valid, m 
which case I must decide if the customer’s good will is needed by the 
store For instance a five dollar loss is not worth a closed charge account 

TYPICAU DAY 

Every day brings the routine duties of greeting the saleswomen each 
morning, directing the stock boy, sorting merchandise, marking goods, 
cleaning up or preparing for a sale, filling out orders and checking m- 
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merchandise manager, and sometimes even the president, participate in 
the selection of buyers for the store As one buyer pointed out, buyers 
are handling large sums of the company’s money and they must have 
the company’s interest at heart 

Others In a small store or in a small department there may not be an 
assistant buyer or someone in cliarge of the receiving room and the 
stockroom, in which case the buyer performs all of these functions 
The buyer’s closest relationship js with the merchandise manager, and he 
should be someone whom she respects and enjoys working with The so- 
cioeconomic level of her customers may also substantially affect the 
buyer’s feelings about her work 


f»HYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

A promotional store which is trying to keep overhead costs down is 
not a luxurious environment Floors are uncarpeted, painting is done 
less frequently, fixtures are ordinary The office of a buyer m one such 
store was 

a simll backroom with haidly any resemblance to the modern 
business office of today The office was extremely untidy with piles of 
pipers everywhere The department itself hid higher priced dresses dis 
played around the sides of the store, less expensive dresses were disphyed 
on ricks in various places on the floor of the section Markdown items 
were placed on one nek with a special sign 

But there are stores m which elegance prevails The buyer for the 
evening salon for such a store described her department 

The department is dignifled ind gracious with Louis XV furnishings 
The wills ire blue gray, the furniture upholstered m onnge and light 
blue velvet Three elegint manikins stand in front of a white fire 
place, over which hings a gold rimmed mirror which reflects the beauty 
of the silon 


SALARY 

A buyer’s salary depends on hei usefulness to her employer as measured 
hy the kind of merchandise she buys and the volume of sales made m 
her department Often the buyers salary consists of a guaranteed amount 
plus a percentage of the total sales made in her department This per- 
centage addition serves as an incentive to keep her working hard to 
make money for the store The size of the store is of imporlmce because 
larger stores usually have a larger volume of sales 

Salespeople and buyers in a retail store are allowed discounts on the 
merchandise they purchase m the store The amount of the discount 
varies from 10 to 20 per cent, usually, and it may vary for different kinds 
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larger departments where more money is spent and where the buyer 
has more responsibility, or to a divisional managership It is also possible 
to improve one’s position as a buyer by helping the department itself to 
grow For example, a buyer who started as a salesgirl selling sportswear 
when it was limited to a counter m the dress department helped the de- 
partment to grow until a whole floor of the store was devoted to sports 
wear and she had been made buyer 
Stmilar organizations It is easy for a buyer to move from one store 
to another when the two serve the same class of customer and handle 
the same quality merchandise because the manufacturers from whom 
she will buy are familiar to her When the buyer moves up or down in 
quality of merchandise handled, she has to become acquainted wth a 
different group of manufacturers and with different values in her con 
sumer group 


RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

Fashion coordinator In order to make women more attractive and 
also to sell more merchandise, manufacturers of women’s clothing and 
accessory items and department stores have taught women to think of 
their appearance not in terms of the dress they are wearing but in terms 
of their total appearance dress, hosiery, shoes, coat, hat, handbag, gloves 
To do this they have made color as important an aspect of fashion as 
style Consequently, in some stores, the buyers of women’s apparel and 
accessories together ivith the merchandise manager choose a particular 
color to promote m one of the fashion seasons This choice is made after 
they have seen what the manufacturers are offering for that season A 
person employed as a fashion coordinator then must see that the depart- 
ments are stocked with merchandise of this chosen color Fashion ads 
describing the color must be planned and scheduled, window and store 
displays featunng apparel in the chosen color together with harmoniz- 
ing accessories must be planned, and these plans must be executed at 
the proper time the beginning of the new fashion season The coordi- 
nator works iMth all the people involved to be sure the whole scheme 
materializes on schedule 

The fashion coordinator may have responsibility for the fashion sho\\s 
sponsored by the store (In a large store there may be several hundred 
of these m any given >ear ) The shows arc worked out with the promo- 
tion department and separate show's arc arranged for viewers in different 
income brackets, hence, the show may feature anything from designer 
(ver> expensive) to budget apparel The store sends a printed invitation 
to Its charge account customers They know from the price items tlic 
customer bins to which show to imitc her Fashion shows are arranged 
for the woman who makes her own clothes, too 
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of merchandise In some stores the buyer may be able to purchase mer- 
chandise at cost plus 10 per cent or some similar figure which covers 
transportation and store expenses 


no "" rr communities They may be 

L™ wh n th r " “ “ ® ™ one evening a 
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”b'‘cusl) T ‘be store closes, her position ends. 


ADVANCEMENT 
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Sales promotion The advertising department is a reasonable place 
for a recent college graduate with some selling experience to apply for 
work if she likes to write The advantage of having sold first is that she 
knows the type of customer to whom the store is appealing, and adver- 
tising does sell via the printed word rather than in a face to-face contact 
The layout division of the advertising department is a reasonable place 
for a student interested in art to seek employment This is particularly 
true if she has had some work in fashion illustration and in sketching 
m general Window display work and sign-making for departments are 
not closed to women, but men are more frequently employed in those 
areas Nevertheless, these positions are worth exploring 
Free lance fashion illustrator A person may do drawings for fashion 
advertisements as a free lance artist The artist must make the clothes 
look as appealing as possible, but the product must be represented cor- 
rectly If a dress is made of chiffon, it must be drawn so that it looks 
like chiffon and not velvet One artist descnbed her work as follows. 

Since this is a very competitive field, I work with an agent This agent 
represents me at various stores and advertising agencies and is actuillv 
the person who gets the individual jobs for me My agent also does all 
the bookkeeping The only time I can make any money is when I am 
actually sitting right at that drawing board I can*t be bothered ivith 
running around to different stores and trying to land enough jobs I piv 
my agent 25 per cent of my receipts 
Since I work at home, articles to be drawn are sent to me there 
accompanied by full instructions as to how they are to be drawn For 
example, I received a hat from one store with instructions to detail 
the folds in it, and to shoiv it on a womans head with her hiir curling 
her face beh’iv (be sn^es ef (he hs( Of(en, heneier, J am a)}on^ 
to accessorize the dresses and various outfits as I please One soon gets to 
know what certain stores expect Some like the drawings to be formal, 
some like casual figures 

The fashion illustrator must work quickly Often a store will send 
samples over in the morning and want the drawing to be finished at 
five the same day I use a professional model for some illustrations I hire 
girls who have been dancers, since they arc limber and are able to hold 
graceful poses for long periods of lime 

I also do drawings that appear on the en\ elope covers of patterns 

Ofemng a store It is not uncommon for a woman to ow n lier own 
omen's clothing store These store proprietors stress the value of getting 
experience as a buyer for someone else first Tlic responsibilities of the 
owner-manager are the same as (liosc of any other buyer, the hours slie 
spends thinking about her work and actually on the job arc longer, but 
to these women the satisfaction of knowing tint it is tlicir own business 
makes it worthwhile 

Ilcsulcnt buying ojjlcc In addition to performing the functions men- 
tioned on p 211 the resident buying office checks on deliveries of mer- 
chandise to their members Because it is important to have the store 
wuulovvs, newspaper advertising, and offering of tlic merchandise for 
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There is a great deal of detail work involved in arranging a fashion 
show Buyers must be notified of the plans, garments they want to fea- 
ture must be determined, models selected, fittings arranged, and ac- 
cessory items chosen A news story about the fashion show may be 
written for release to the newspaper fashion editor in the hope that she 
will write an article about it It may be necessary to arrange to have a 
model photographed wearing something from the show for a picture 
to accompany the news story Often the fashion shows are held in the 
store 1 self, but sometimes they are held m a fashionable restaurant, in 
f„r e : ” 'r™" Arrangements must be made 

•nvS ® “PParel to be worn to the place of the show and returned 
surn f^^^ion coordinator said, "a 
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position one could expect to cel imm<»i people This is not a 

college ^ 8=' ™mc<l.ately upon graduat.on from 
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From the description of retaijing as an occupation, it is obvious that 
knowledge of the principles of accounting is a definite asset, and that 
having some courses in wnting—particularly in copywriting—is worth- 
while 

A cultural background with emphasis on art and history of art is sug- 
gested by some buyers Many mentioned the contribution of psychology 
to understanding customers, manufacturers, and the salespeople whom 
one supervises Courses in economics further one’s understanding of the 
place of retailing in our society One owner-manager said courses in in 
tenor design are helpful when planning color schemes and furnishings 
for one’s own store (or department) 

Over and over again buyers and merchandise managers bemoan the 
fact that college graduates do not know how to do simple arithmetic prob- 
lems involving percentages If a student does not know how to figure 
percentages, she will find the procedure explained in an elementary 
school math book 

One buyer summed up the background a student needs for success 
m this field by saying "Any courses m color and design are an advantage 
to the buyer A solid general background, intelligence, and a sense of 
humor help The mam thing is having the desire to get ahead You 
can’t float upward ” 

Extracurricular actwtties Extracurricular activities that involve finan- 
cial management, such as acting as business manager of a sorority or a 
school publication, are helpful— as are activities involving clothing or 
costuming Going shopping with one’s friends, noting sales techniques 
and friends’ reactions to them and to the clothing they are shown should 
help a prospective buyer see things as others see them so that she will 
avoid thinking about clothes with her own prejudices 

Summer experiences Summer selling is, without exception, the most 
valuable preparation for retailing— particularly if the student works with 
the store with which she hopes to be associated after college 

Another desirable practice is to work for a different type store each 
summer in order to identify the kind of organization one would enjoy 
most 

Tart time xvarh Part time work selling during the school year, either 
in a store or in the student’s dormitory, is also good experience Some 
cosmetic companies, for example, give women students a franchise to sell 
their products to students in these residences Selling anything gives the 
student the opportunity to learn about people as customers 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

An advanced degree is not necessary to succeed m retailing However, 
there are colleges and universities which offer a master s degree in re 
tailing, and these are helpful to a person who has not been able to include 
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sile in the department occur simultaneously, it is essential that the mer- 
chandise be in the store at the agreed upon date The manufacturer may 
Iiave promised a shipment of items A-F to one store by April 5th, and 
subsequently received a larger order from another store for items D F 
by April 5th also Because he wants the larger order, the manufacturer 
may ship that one first It is the resident buying office s job to try to pre 
vent this from happening 

How the functions of the resident buying office are handled by its 
personnel depends upon its size There may be several individuals per- 

1 "eontzation Cham stores do their purchas 

2 recel ; T f ^ ^ buyers for the chain do 

stores This nrrn ordered-it is sent to the member 

for large orders permits the chain to receive price reductions 

bu^mg°fofl iT Th“'‘':^ t to 

IS sent, but most ordermc is'dr* branches to which merchandise 
a mail order house off#>rc^ central location Selling for 

"rite, since the cataloc 2 opportunity to the girl who likes to 

tool 'J«“‘Pfon of the merchandise I the chief sales 
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Courses The home 
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home economics graduates who arr* / apparel field Some 
ah e courses they had had were fh. . ^ the most valu- 

unbiascd information on fibers onfT,i r‘ ® difficult to find 

information is published by comn*. ® (the readily available 

hen^ .her college notebcL prov^m T “ 

The courses a student may take . extremely helpful 

beginning construction, clothmtr dei, “'P a clothing major include 
and perhaps tailoring, advanced desmf"', T j”*'*"™ drafting, draping, 
tion tccliniqiies All of them heln her ’ " ^^vanced clothing construc- 
ronstniction when she sees it The good design and good 

designing m connection with her wor^^n ^‘'irge chains may do some 
orders with manufacturers, the bmer m places such large 

created made up for her store ” ® design she has 
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Better Business Bureau of his city. This is often more valuable to him 
than membership in a national association. 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Wear Daily and Retailing Daily. Ne\v York; Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc. These— particularly. Womens Wear Daily—zxe considered 
to be the most valuable trade publications in the apparel field. 

Buyers also read the popular fashion magazines taken by customers 
in the age group they ser\'e. If her customers include high school students, 
college students, and young businesswomen: 

Glamour. New York: The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 

Mademoiselle. New York: Street and Smith Publications. 

Seventeen. New York: Triangle Publications, Inc. 

If her customers include adult women: 

Harpers Bazaar. New York: Hearst Corporation. 

Toion and Country. New York: Hearst Corporation, 

Vogue. New York; The Cond6 Nast Publications, Inc. 

The bulletins of a resident buying office are another valuable means 
of keeping aware of what is happening in the market. 
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any courses appropriate for the field in her undergraduate program 
Some of these graduate programs m retailing combine instruction with 
part time store service Because these graduate schools of retailing have 
contacts with some of the larger stores, it may be easier to get a position 
\\ith a well known store through the school’s placement office than by 
one’s personal efforts 

Large department stores in the major cities have training programs 
for which they select college graduates every year These programs may 
ast from four months to a jear The mam features of such a training 
program are explanations of the organization of a department store, 
special instruction in the philosophy of selling experience selling m many 
different departments of the store, and experience working in each di 
MSionof the store Most stores have five divisions in their organization 
and selling, operations— receiving merchandise 
m delivering it 

sLeCZ; r V® '■nd maintaining the 

\entory and ftort e ^ Vsical plant, control-making decisions about m- 
financial investme '"8 customer charge accounts and the 

and planmne for th* ° corporation, personnel-employing, training, 
..smg^anTd^ proLtfon-adver- 

find good neonle for c j ™ training program is operated to 
tc buying S irtra ils'wT^V*'’' opportunities are not limited 
opportunity to express their nref’^ ™™tis divisions, they have an 

ment m which they would like to ITemployed 


professional associations 

rather than^for the mdmZal' h” “ association 

mdBecUey' there are over 16 OWnrh*'’!*"''”."® According to Dolva 

Tliesc associations concern them 1 local trade associations 

foi desirable product chances working with manufacturers 

hers, providing education and pncing policies among mem- 
ing to improve the attitude of marketing methods, work- 

and providing directories of vendo^^ a retailing as a whole, 

In short, the associations try to hpln I’esearch on merchandise 

pa> a fee to belong to the associSml ^ \ retailing The stores 

association provides can be obtained f ' information the 

In small communities, the nroDrK.f«°*^ 1"^ store’s personnel 

*■ of a business may belong to the 

MVcrml K Dolva and Donnld K iwti — 
in the United States (Englewood 

P ” I Prentice Hall, Inc, 1950), 
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Objectives. Like other businessmen, the clothing manufacturers are 
seeking a profit. At the same time they take pride in trying to make it 
possible for women in the United States to be stylishly dressed on a 
small budget and to provide them with better quality clothing than is 
available to the average woman in any other country in the world. 

Sources of financial support. Most clothing businesses are owned by 
an individual or by a family. Sales are their source of income. Changes 
of style which make what a woman bought this year out-of-date next 
year are the life blood of the industry, but who says what the changes 
of style will be? Who sets the next style? Many clothing manufacturers 
gamble all the money they have on their judgment of what to make for 
the coming year; if they are wrong they cannot correct the situation. 
The clothing is made and the season passes, whether or not they have 
sold their merchandise. 

PLACE JN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

To understand the organization of the dress house (a manufacturer’s 
place of business is referred to as a “house”), it will be helpful to 
consider how a dress comes into being. Assuming the manufacturer makes 
“better" dresses, the personnel he employs may include the following 
people: 

A designer who creates the new ideas. She works with a dress form or 
a live model, designing for a size that is best for the range of sizes this 
house makes. 

An assistant designer or assistant to the designer who may or may 
not design clothes hut who helps the designer by finishing the routine 
steps: running errands, visiting show rooms of trimming manufacturers, 
or performing any service the designer needs. 

When the designer has draped a garment, a samplemaker or sample- 
hand does the actual sewing. 

Next a live model puts on the dress. The designer, along with the 
manufacturer, salesmen, and the person in charge of production, look at 
it. They estimate how much the dress will cost to produce— manufacturers 
know their production costs so exactly that they can say how much 
each seam in the dress will cost— and they discuss whether or not they 
think it will sell. 

If the design is approved, the dress is taken apart, and a pattern- 
maker prepares a set of paper patterns for all the parts in the dress in 
the model size. The patternmaker has a file of standard pieces which 
correspond to their basic designs, such as a straight skirt, a flared skirt, 
a skirt with a box pleat; but pieces will have to be cut for new variations 
the designer has introduced in the dress. These patterns are made of 
heavy paper about the weight of a postal card. 
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employing organization 

seamstress'™?, they" a'i’so' '"™ clothing or had a 
•"ijs m the familv Snm» ^ clothing for the men and 

"custom houses” by groups rf"tadr"'* clothing was made m 

of the sewing machme tL nJa seamstresses' The invention 

19U, the entry of women intftfl » thousands of soldiers' uniforms in 
resulted m their dome w „ World War I (which 

immigrant Mothers were factr''"® ut home), and the availability of 
fi'^^^ent industry rapid development of the 

and shirtwaists to mdude^'ever^rt?'*'^ manufacture of shawls 

•ho industry are dassiBed hv ii, i ""^^es Manufacturers of 

manuheturors are specudiste It 'W PEoduoe. the 

"ems of women’s apparel, which^mcCes’’ 

Dresses 

Lingerie 

Foundation garments 
Clive sportswear (swim suits, ski 
clothes) 

Accessories (shoes, gloves, hand- 
°“gs, hosiery, belts, scarves, 
^fnnufacliiror« i nowers) 

;:::r rr - --p 

“low ■* •* I ” ^'^^^rcr also makes dnti. rnisses’ wear, and womens 
cl’nsnTd''""' r Pnee S.'"® “ -"s'e pnee I.ne-.c, 

mg manufiN”'” *''Sh fashion m^Ti, *" ™'mi'c marhet or 

urcr IS sometimes referrerl t ^*Sh fashion cloth 

Melin W ui ® a couture house ” 

c/iCVn.'^ .. 

P 34S ccl (Homewood in tiTI"'® ^PParel, 

• A** luchlrd r» T^.., 
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Coats and suits 
Furs 
^hllincr) 
N’cgligecs 


«“»ens Apparel," m MarhetinS 
iuchird D Ir>vin. Inc, 1934), 
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dress .nnuencc the des.gner 

medium-priced dress house “ , ,s because the dresses she 

she could he ereat.se only ss.th.n ccrtmn tun 

designed could cost °"'y 'J ^bc would have preferred, and 

experiment with or pleats in order to conserve 

often she had to limit the widt develops a preference for 

material As the seasons pass, a m. • , ^ (be retailers for this 

producing a t>pe of garment, and he gets hnown 

tjpe , t liave to attract customers 

Manufacturers differ in the po ic^ V ^ ^ city 

Some sell on a confinement basis ic, , ® smre in a city Some 

or not selling the same sty e “faemand for their prod- 

manufacturers advertise nation, y sends retail buyers 

uct This helps the retail store The . t magazines along with 

notices of when Ins ads will “W®” ^yj,n(s to run an ad in its local 
mats for newsp.apcr ads in case tl 
paper at the same time 


major function 

People served The ^^igner tries to ^^isfyher^^^^^^^ 
garments that will sell To do this Henartment and the salesmen 

Lail buyer, the company’s P™" a s^gg^t^ 
too, hence, she can expect The major need of 

Getting to Inow the ^ ate successfully the colors and 

all of the people she serves is t • coming season 

silhouettes which will be fashiona cg(,„g these needs A designer 

Determining a satisfactory plan f nianufacturer shows tour 

has to have more than one plan holiday (or winter) collec 

"lines a year the spring, summer, a , ^^(j^ g^^b manufacturer 

tions The number of dresses in * ® some who have as many 

Thirty to sixty dresses is typical, bn aresses the manufactarer 

as 200 The plans depend on the numb (be fabrics 

wants to offer in each style and in pabric manufacturers wan 

and colors within each style and pn aesianers want to know w a 

to know what the designers want ^a 

new fabrics the textile manufacturer ha ^ fabric manufacture 

The top designers in both dress The top designers are 

confer with one another and expensive clothing purchase y 

very secretive, they are designing other women in the pu 

television stars, the presidents wife manufacturers who have less 
eye who want to be fashion leaders (^ jaam what is happenmg 

influence are caught in the dilemma ° jpaucing something simi 

at the top, and— if they think they^ ctvles 

so that they will come up with the rig 
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o" t Ir^e^TuSe 

-d d .s de.erm,™d 

fEomtter orders which dresses wrll actually be put 
graders using the sample pattern produce patterns m all the 

manufacturer makes «?how- 

The patterns are sent to the cutting room with a cutt ng ticket sh 
ing the number of dresses to be cut in each size and the 
used Here a marker determines how the pattern will be laid out on tt 
fabric so that there is a minimum waste of material He places y 
of the cloth to be cut on a large table, each layer represents one dre« 
The number of dresses to be cut at one lime vanes with the price ot tne 
goods and with the pattern of the fabric There may be a few cut witn 
hind sheers, or there may be as many as 3(K) lays (layers) cut at one 
time with an electrically powered knife j j i 

Assortcrs assemble the cut cloth into bundles, either by individua 
garments or in lots The bundles are then sent to the sewing room 
In some cases a draper assembles the garment on a dummy, fastens 
it together with pins, and gives it to an operator who sews the garment 
together with power sewing machines 
A finis/icr does the sewing that has to be done by hand She sews 
on hooks and eyes, and attaches buttons and belts 
A cleaner examines the finished garments and removes any loose 
threads and spots that have been acquired along the way 
Pressing IS the final stage This is done either by hand or with a 
pressing machine In suits and coals, pressing has to be done as the 
work progresses so that seams will be flat 

In the garment industry there are two types of manufacturers one 
performs all of the operations described, the other designs, takes orders 
from the retail store buyers, cuts the garments and then subcontracts the 
rest of the production He delivers the garments to the stores in his 
name The latter type of manufacturer is called a jobber ’ 

A home economist interested m becoming a designer of womens 
apparel might enter the manufacturers employ as an assistant to the 
designer, as a model, or as a receptionist and office girl It is obvious 
that the designer performs a major function m the manufacture of better 
dresses The business organization for a manufacturer performing all of 
the functions in dressmaking is similar to that shown in Fig 5 1 (see 
p 82) The designer renders a service to the production staff 

POLICIES AND STANDARDS 


Standards of workmanship, the quality of the cloth, and the manu* 
faclurcr’s policies of following each turn of fashion or producing s 
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head of the fi™ or the J « LLaUable. or because 

a fabric or trimming essential to Hpcumers are inclined to think 

the cost of production would be loo high Designers are “c 

of the design itself rather than the cost. the 

their work is having to compromise on 

design when the production manager decides it is too expens v 

OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Shommg the line The designers Juy Srifiersfyfe 

of the collection each season Line g ^ ^ showroom as he can 

shows The manufacturer maintain product Live models are 

afford m order to create atmosphere P mahes the 

used If possible, and the designer After the 

commentary on ““ r gets out among the buyers m 

dresses are presented, a smart aes g b creations 

the salesroom and listens ‘ ^ j,ne to buyers, manufactur- 

FuhUcty In addition to ‘“Y, ’^ons to the press-editors 

ers of better dresses regularly ^ editors of women’s pages 

of fashion magazines or womens S ’ of women’s pro- 

m newspapers which have a large television program editors 

grams on local radio stations, and tjie showroom, or a 

They may do this by having a ^,vith written material about 

lavish luncheon They furnish *®=^® ®^'' “"odels wearing the various 
the new line and with photographs <>f /"f^^^Yeme of the-n “ 
dresses in the hope that the Y',on medium A couture designer 

news story in their particular communi ^ tj^ reviews her col- 

ls like a playwright-her reputation is influenced by 
lection gets 

typical day 

The following P“*®g®' ‘""They fboTthat torrlirset pro 
process of preparing a collection y ^ irnblcs of price lino 

ceduro for designing, and they re\ materialize A 

and designers’ training influence 111 y 

couture designer who is also a manu ac , i ,i - nf fabric 

I frequently get m> ideas from "ideas b^draping tl|C 

from the finest hbrjc houses, an . for three hours on due 

fabric on a live model, who stands „l,at tbe designer i 

inch heels A skcleher sits b> ‘f'’'''* f, ,s final ibe sketch is sent 
draping on tracing paper t' ben ■ -nitcm tbe assistant design 
to the patternmaker After he makes tlic par 
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For a long time the styles were set by the couture houses m France 
But during World \\ ar II when American designers could not get 
to Pans to see the showings of designers there they had an opportunity 
to establish reputations of their own It is generally conceded that Pans 
although still very influential has not regained as high a position in 
setting fashions as it held before the war 

How does a designer get ideas^ 

The following quotations from the proceedings of a conference held 
in New York City in 1941 indicate sources of inspiration as they were 
described by two of the top Umted State designers Since they have to 
do with imagination and creativity they are as applicable today as they 
were m 1941 

Nettie Rosenstem designer and owner of Nettie Rosenstem Gowns 
Inc said A designer must be able to summon at her command a basic 
source of inspiration a sense of line or rhythm as we call it and she 
must have the ability to work hand in hand with people so as to best 
foster the execution of her ideas * And Sally Victor a millinery designer 
and owmer of Sally \ ictor Inc said 


modern or individual a designer and her creations 
imn IP should have an undeistanding and appreciation of the 
successful and famous designer has a 
fashiftif principles of art as apphed to 

dosiffn rirnnA f She iTiust becomc familiar with the basic principles of 
standVe eWm subordination and rhythm She must under 

color hue mass color and texture The complexities of 

or complementarv dominant and receding colors analogous 

complementary harmonies are all necessary tools for the designer* 

sketch^' drnendinr'^” designers sketch their ideas some drape and 
oacr die other ^ preferences for one method 

dr'sstrmTduLti''’'? '™'’' "'■* “ -“del or with a 

lnc^pcns.^c but wl!ik teTM ““slm-which is 

work with a niP^o »u ^ handle like other materials— or she may 

.srdest ■" 

If the designer sketches her ideis i . , 

pend with -isnateh of the fabric attakS , -ay be done in 

notes about the trimmings to k used The " 

the ftbrio and the style nninber of the fl™'" , '>'\-“™f““b,rer of 

minufacturers of the trimmings and the stvleT ‘be name of the 

are noted on the finished skeTeh Sketches m “ b-— f 

Kcrcnes may also be done in color 


*\cltie Rosenslein Dress Desijm” m UorZ n.« .a 
Design edited by tie Institute of Womens ProfcsSrn^i !" 
Conn Pcsearch Headquarters Connect eut College ?S5, 1 ''°'!??' 
* Sally ^lctor Millinery Design in ibid pp 49 50 ^ ^ 
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Another desrgner. who rs m busmess f- 
produces mostly junior-size cottons meant for an 18-25-year-old clientele, 

said 

sii'ssij?. ~S™ -"i “ 

new textiles, thinlang of new . g-pear At such times I walk 

sr.K;rir-::“s" <«— • 

“itiE 

ind sold was displayed m the and see one of my designs 

And It IS always exciting to open a magazine ana 

featured there 

All designers are not women a “g 

for the owner of the firm to do much , v —aj^gs casual dresses, 
designer, working in a sportswear house "’’"f J,p™ 

shorts, skirts, and blouses, described his procedures 

I work in a large room where there °j^e,Ss°S the design 

in all stages of dressmaking Along with employer that 

staff, I help decide on the J’/prsamples on hand, I design 

season Picking material from the hundreus or s t p 

a garment appropriate for it cLrinmncT district to look m all 

About once a week I stroll down d.stnct^ ^ 

the store windows for ideas on color “ tjie hardest part of 

once 1 month and though it sounds g other wholesale houses, 

my job because I am constantly busy York office of 

brUse through store after store and consult with 

my employer’s firm , , c r v,ave a large stack of 

I sketch at my table, at the ,,p,ps thumb through picking 

current fashion magazines ^ t of another After com- 

out a part of one dress and ndd'"6 on a dummy, and have 

pleting the sketch, I make my dwign j , ^ sample dress made 

the cardboard pattern cut from this ga consult with the pattern 

up m the fabric chosen for it ■'"<> -"“f ”"he design Then the 

man on changes and corrections to ticc made up of the ornicr, 

sample, worn by the model, j'^V°ale”managcr The> evaluate it and 
the production 5 


V the model, IS S'-***- t 1 
supervisor, and the sales manager Tl 
r ,t should be included in the me for 


the coming season 


uiscuss whether it should be dress es appropriate the OK is 

If the committee decides the samp number cut for 

gnen and I have forty sample contacts bu>crs 

the salesmen (one for each are picked m Januar>, the 

in his district At our company, fall salesmen b> J«nc so 

designs are made and the and fill them b> August 

thc> have plenty of time to lake the orders an 
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cuts out the pieces from the fabnc to be used and gives them to a sample 
hand 

There is a great deal of atmosphere surrounding the opening day of 
the showing of the new collection There is a theme for the showing 
wath flowers and decorations to carry out the theme Four models are 
used and one of the duties of the assistant designer is getting everything 
ready for the models There is a separate rack for each model s clothes 
and the assistant has notes which she has made to indicate what acces 
series are to be worn with each garment During the actual showing the 
assistant designer helps the models change (they can do it in 40 seconds ) 
Incidentally the assistant designer was also responsible for going out to 
buy the accessories the models wore with the clothes they modeled 
After the showing the racks of clothes worn by each model are 
wheeled into the showioom where the buyers are The sample dress is in 
one fabric but there are swatches of other fabrics in which that stvle 
^'^^her will be available The buyers order )ust one dress of a style at 
this bme After the dresses they order are delivered and they have a 
chance to see how this designer s dresses sell they place reorders Most 
of our money is made on these reorders* 


Another designer who was co owner of a small business which de 
signed and manufactured for three stores m one of our nation s largest 
cities plus a few high fashion shops m other cities said 

eraphasis on the btsio sheath 
indnl 5"'"® basic dress -md branched out to 

include cocktul dresses and some evening gowns 

sources For n ° nompnnies with usually one or two 

ve hwe Fahrifwo “"d occasion-lllv 

thtUvouM not sell ^ ’"‘"dfed yards of material 

design i^mu^in ideas with my partner who works out the 

Ts Si out raninesnll'' ™»de and the dress 

work and it often lakes as mSv” P™ is tedious 

effect IS achieved Each , / J dresses before the right 

Styling fabric requires a different type of 

The outoftoMTbuyer'?OTdei''Zm^kT'b modeled 

the line Samples are not necessa^Tsi^ T'* swatches of 

become acquainted with the ceZ T ‘r' Wees have 

were gott.ng started bSii my "«ie^a''nl^“ dresses When we 
the midwest to get stores to Wb. j ^ traveled to the cities in 
samples to show the bZers ■''“"S actual 

M> biggest disappointments come when ww. i . i, 1 , 

required hours of thought and detalw T L™,' creations-which 
lolume market for S40 less “ 'votk-suddenly appears on the 


5til™™Ts ‘’olniTned "from d«ignfj'*j*„'""^"f “ Japter are paraphrase. 
New tork State College of Home Eeonomics 00™!™^“!^. Uha”™" 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

, ^ I-?*!, Strppt and 40th Street, in New York 

Seventh Avenue, between 35th = United States. The other 

City, is the center of the „e n Boston, Baltimore, 

mai^ manufacturing markets in ^ “ Kansas City. 

Philadelphia, Cleveland. “t;gele" 'to tve more chances of 
Dallas, San Francisco, and Los Angeles However there are numer- 
employment, one needs to be in t ese “ ’ throughout the United 

ous other fashion merchandise manufacturers throng 

States. , , . j if a nprson knows someone 

It is easier to get started m the personal recommenda- 

who can tell her about an opening g ^ wiiich soecialize in placing 

tion. There are a few commercial agencies whchj^^^^^^^ 

people in the fashion industries. ^ job is a matter of 

There is a fee for their services. • -going. 

going from place to place asWng i er greater need for designers 

oL designer commented Aat there .safe greamr_^ high-priced 

by the middle-priced clothing roanu ^ models or 

field. She added that people usually enter the 

sketchers. , ,, „.mriete with art school grad- 

The home economics graduate wou W co p t technical 

uates and graduates of fashion schools which 

education. , u Vvm for the person engaged 

Re-entering the design field ** ' 'j“ ^ constant challenge: a designer 

in designing, maintaining ones statu 

is only as good as his last design. pvreotional opportunities for 

However, the apparel industry provides ^eptm^ .„ 

women; according to Margaret Par decisions about manufactur- 

which women are so influential m making decision 

ing.' 


people with whom one works 


PEOPLE WITH wnv.-r'. 

• itie fashion industries is the 
Employer. The employer of desi^ers i designer he inay 

owner of the business himself .If he m I, is selections of other 

ask the opinion of the head designer m making 

designers or assistants. , people in the course o 

Others. The designer has contact " assistants, and so on. 

a day such as buyers, salesmen, seamstresses, 

.. _ I Nov Yorl: T 


day such ns buyers, salesmen, 

.3 York: rairckiid 

L. Fried. Ii U'C fashion Business Imir Bu* 

FuWjcaUoas, Inc.. 1901). P- —*'• fnr Socnlli Avon • ‘ 


ruU,Suom,‘'in".‘"m^^ „ Out for Socnlli Avenue?" MorlemoOel/e 

'Martiret D. Parkinson, "Arc koa Lot ou 
(Mareli, 1002). US. 
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If the firm receives orders for sixty dozen dresses of a certain style, 
the pitternmaker takes the sample size 12 pattern and grades it for 
sizes 10 12 Dozens of garments are cut out simultaneously Flat pieces 
of material of the same design but in different colors are stacked on a 
wooden table the marker is put on the material, and a stack about a 
foot high IS cut by a knife winch looks like an electric saw 
The separate pieces are marked for darts by hand and given to the 
seamstresses One unique machine sesvs seams, and pinks the edges at 
the same time The garment is finished by marking buttons and button 
holes with a machine, putting them m by machine and then givmg 
the dress a final pressing Then the garment is packed and ready to go 

The story would be incomplete if mention were not made of another 
aspect of the dress business the copying of designs by other manu- 
facturers These are the “knock-off” or “bump-off” houses ” They special- 
ize in making inexpensive, quick duplicates of high style clothes 


A knock off house has no designer expenses (it employs no designer), 
low showroom expenses (it employs i minimum sales staff) 

The system is ludicrously simple An employee of a knock off house, pos 
mg as a private customer, goes to a department store She scans the 
racks, tries on and buys a recently arrived Pans adaptation She charges 
it Then she brings the adaptation back to the knock off house, where it 
IS recopied within a day 

As soon as the sample copy is made, she informs the store she no 
longer likes the dress she ordered Whereupon she returns it to the store 
tor credit on her charge account 

'■nocVed oil dress looks like the store’s Pans adaptation but sells 
cheaper because the bump off house has a low overhead, 
^ponsive fabric and skimps on tnmmmg and construction 
mamhm' 4 <>" ?.5,'’™<h Avenue-down, down in price and wotk- 

hiimn Mr 1 ,"^* ° thief! from all concerned, moderate price 

are iLoledTv budget bump off houses These, in turn 

an oricinrl r, J bump off houses Finally, what remains of 

four to five m n! *8 

tour 0 five months after its initial showing m Pans 

hamns nrT'ri’ “ 

by a handM of Ze™ A^^ivonbred fashions, which are turned out 
Aknue is like ™ Sovenlh Avenue ’Seventh 

csplaincd "Each mno distinguished fashion editor 

ZlTlto^^tpriLtnlTle'™/ T 

^1““" ”"-Clel" him""™"''’’® '’™‘ 

both good anTnLs'ar^"cS'e lini'um’' 

gate his reasons "’ni^life force of the ‘"J''® garment industry 
tion of style inspiration,” he sard '"If th^'^T “ '’’5 

'•’;rior“ p>“ttirros'triircon‘ 

•there will he eop>.„g *e7ak" teS L^ne'^uISr’’ 


”2: Ssh 
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is great pressure not to be away too long for fear of lostag touch uuth 
something signiEeant that might be happening m the field. 

SECURITY 

The apparel industry quicHy -fl^teetme'bTL^clS hit 
country. Whenever ear’s garment do a little longer. 

luxury items. A vvomantrm to ^ commercial illustration felt there 
tlS tioleclty. She had seen even top designers released 
by the firms with which they worked. 

advancement 

Within the organization. A anTthe 

the field may start in the ofiace of a c ° * 8 ^ designer. Top designers 

to assistant to a desi^er. t'XTwcttf Timers from the 

point out the desirability of knowi g ^ cutter. Supervising 

work of a samplehand to that of a P® ,®, . jgc of all the facets of the 

production activities requires of responsibility, 

work, and an assistant desires may trying to get a chance to 

One designer suggested that if ®P®X/lSycr sketches she has 
do actual designing, she should s ^ easiest way to sell an 

developed. “A sketch is the fastest, cheapest, and 

idea,” according to her. fashion industries change 

Similar organizations. P^fob Once a person has a job in the 

jobs often before finding the ideal J • houses and in houses 

industry, she hears about openings in 
maldng fabrics or accessories. 


related opportunities ^ 

Afodcitng. Modeling is an exwllent collection hears buyers 

the designer’s workroom. A model ’ J customers point of view. 

comments and thereby learns the manu work (since it is usually 

She may observe the very best rhscuss what they arc lining 

they who drape on a live model), hear fabrics are. She also 

to do, and learn who the about tlie cost of making 

hears the production departments to Icam all aspects 

the garment. In short, a model hw an p to what is going 

of the business if she is interested and pa> • 

on around her. _ ^ ...„ar high heels and they arc 

Modeling is not cas>' work. ^ j^^akc many quick changes 

on their feet for hours at a time. 1 o> 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The garment district of New York City is housed in buildings about 
twenty stories high which stand side by side About 4000 manufacturers 
have their showrooms and offices there, and some have their workrooms 
there as well Many of the manufacturers of a given line, such as coats 
and suits are located in the same building It is a hustling, bustling sec 
tion of the city with taxicabs and delivery trucks jamming the streets 
across town and people and portable dress racks (on which dresses are 
rnoved from a contractor to a jobber) jamming the sidewalks The amount 
o working space the designer has and the lavishness of the showrooms 
an owners office increase as the profits of the business increase 


working as an assistant to a designer earns about the same 
somp ripe n salesgirl in a retail store Once she has produced 

m f ' ° an experienced de 

a hmh school P"<^ad dress house makes about the same salary as 
earn $10 000 or n made a name for themselves 

"00 her'awav fro a designer is established, other houses try to 

tW desirrs uror" h^ve made 

"ith the success ot thrhmiL?* 

salary "hfch irsuDolemcor A'* designer to have a base 

the success of the™u5iness'thal'year'*^ ** reflecting 




positions of rMponsibiht^ the ™ However, here, as in other 

Stores to see what others 'are n M hours to go through 

read trade publications, and to k museums for ideas, to 

happening m the design field everything that is 


Jul> and August are slow months fnr n. 

The fall orders are being produced “'anutacturer's design staff 

September If the dress house is a ’’“’■flay line starts in 

afford It, the designer may go to sL 11,7 n employer can 

Pans and Home in Jul) Aumsl is the n designers in 

J ) August IS the popular vacation month There 
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4 Answering inquiries from consumers, such as, ‘mat size pattern 
should I use?” The department may prepare a special leaflet deah g 
with questions which are received frequently. 

manikins feature a pattern of the company. 

6 Sending a color chart to retail store fabric buyers predicting the 
best-selling colors for the coming season. ^ . „.ttem 

company may employ six or eig y & 
ates to travel about their parHcular district. 

8. Supervising the actual prepamHon of the — 

wardrobe. There are several P rnar^p no in advance in 

models of the sizes necessary. 

/notomsponsibility of the 

department. f « 

The traveling fj^chMS^andriudents. They often 

shows and educational programs for a fall group and a 

have two wardrobes per year for nntifies homemaking teachers, 

spring group. The company represen a ''® of other 

leaders of 4-H Clubs and home demonstration units.^o^ ^ 
women’s organizations that she will e wi i ® y j accepted, she 
them if they would like her to do a" group involved 

arranges to have the appropriate wardrobe for the age gr 
sent to the place where the fashion s ow ^^jjat the ward- 

She tells the person with whom she (l,e number of 

robe consists of, gives the body ^ af (],e group for whom 

models needed. The models are usual y m-resoondent that there will 
the show is being given She mn’t-"^ """ “T 

need to bo a meeting of the models basting, not by cutting), 

doubtcdly be necessary, and is to be rehearsal held. She suggests 
garments will have to bo pressed, an Ucsirability of having some 

ideas for simple stage settings, mentions ^ competent 

kind of music for the show, urges . models are children) and 

adults who can help dress the mode ^ ' . .mderstand the whole 

who will attend fittings and rehearsals so that tiicy 

program. !„ai,v,tes that her company will 

Tlic pattern company representative television station if tlie 

send publicity to the local paper-, ra sbow. The representa- 

company is notified of the time and place for the 
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of costume during a showing This land of pressure continues for sev- 
eral days in succession 

Working tutth pattern companies The design department of a pattern 
company does much the same sort of work as the designer for a dress 
manufacturer The designers for pattern companies attend advance fash 
ion showings of various dress houses to get ideas for pattern designs, for 
the home sewer wants the same styles as those available in retail stores 
The pattern company designer has to prepare a new line for each new 
issue of the pattern magazine This means having thirty to forty new 
designs each month Dress houses usually specialize in one type of 
clothing but pattern companies offer a wide range of styles from 
children’s ready to wear to some items for men 

Since the final product of a pattern company is a pattern, the work of 
the designer usually stops with the making of a muslin sample The fabric 
editor of the pattern company has swatches of fabrics available on the 
market for the art department to use in coloring the sketches and for her 
owTi use in making suggestions for appropriate fabrics for the new 
patterns 

A master pattern is made from the finished muslin The master 
pattern is graded and the equivalent of a marker is made up to use in 
cutting patterns 


manufacture of patterns, is the writmg of 
‘llustration of the construction steps Some mstruc 
other who are famihar with 

m scvcraUangLgT'"' '' '^“"ipanies print instructions 

educatlon^demrtaVfl'^'t*'™"''’'''’'’ '*®P“>'hnent (sometimes called the 
b> some home e " ) ° ^ pattern company is the beginning job sought 

looking garments and i Helping people make professional- 

the hind of patterns they , van?" T^" S-ve customers 

department engages in the followm J actom? 


' home"X"g '"S" 

include nail charts on such to 

how to match nlaids an l ^ round collar, 

dilTcrcnt tj^pcs of hair and sUn u appropriate for 

uiqucs, film strips o? dfc« booklets on sewing tech- 

plansonhow >o Lch vanous unu? ™ 

2 Preparing a magazine for high sch^d T “ 

pattems, giving tips on grooLng a„d 

3 Answering letters from teachers mnfn. ^ a. 

the teaching aids mentioned abo“ ® qoostions or requesting 
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quenUy putong on fashion shows m the fabric department illustrahng 
the use of zippers in all kinds of fabrics 
They predict high volume “ “^errwhich have been 

“a mlltr^fthtX— 

thinking of a new and start with a fiber of 

Working loifh yam material In a few of the 

some sort— cotton, wool, silk, n , weaving a 

man made fibers, the single fiber is also the y through a 

fabric, hut in most ya^s who spin the fibers 

spinning process to make V ^oT^nfachire cloth (convert the yam 

mto yarn sell It to “converters weate and finish the 

to cloth) In some cases the yam -io„ milk 

cloth themselves This is *™^gen"^and weight of a fabnc 

The smoothness, softness, ’ ,, ’ can be folded or 

are determined by the yam use or jtj-etched, twisted, rret, or 

creased, what happens to the fabnc ^ detergents and dry clean 

stamed, and how it will react to nj,anging the properties of a 

mg solvents are all le chemist It requires training m 

fiber are among the concerns or deeree 

science beyond that obtained with a production of yam, and in 

However, there is a fashion element *\P"X‘;;degrL might he 
this conneebon the home economist “ ’’“f ’”'es promoter 
employed as a stylist, as a color (he colors the manu 

The stijhst rvorks primarily on are some colors rvliich are 

facturer will feature for a season intensity of color is high- 

produced regularly, hut a particular color or intensity 

lighted each season 

styling is never a hit or miss shrhke°s n'pmk and 

designer, in looking over ‘*’'= ^Iso have the same dress in thrM 
wanu to make a dress of it, she mus jc,nc and intensity 

hosvcver, the dress designer of P'" 

complete that color range Each group rs P 

The stylist holds one of the most responsible positions 

-^eeC Chamhers<ern.K...ooT------”'^ 

Booh Co, Inc IWO). p W 
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ti\e also appears for interview on any radio or television program that 
IS interested m having her The representative does the commentary for 
the fashion show, and sees that a program is prepared describing the 
dresses to be modeled and mdicatmg their pattern numbers Information 
about the models and the accessories may also be given 
The traveling representative usually arrives in town the day before 
the show in order to go to the stores with one of the local people and 
arrange to borrow accessories She keeps a list of what was obtained 
from each store so that credit can be given by mentioning it at the show 
and so that borrowed things get back where they belong after the show 
IS over In addition to commenting on the patterns represented in the 
fashion show, the pattern company representative includes some educa 
tional information related to color trends, changes m silhouette, or 
sewing techniques 

They also call on department stores handling their company’s pat 
terns answer questions they have, and note how their company’s 
paUerns are being displayed m comparison with those of competitors 
raveling representatives may even lake over a class for the home 
teacher to present some new idea on clothing construction 
u letters back to the home office showing what they did 

each tbe names of contacts made and an evaluation of 


ates^thAr^V^f^^i'^^ representatives lend to be recent college gradu 
lower tlnn ft j among them The salary is often 

usvn li in nn r' ° “ >«>'neinak.ng teacher, but representatives are 
room are miil traveling Since meals and 

saie most of their skl^^ One^onh^^ ’'T® fd 

Jhat she IS also gnen Lteria, to tru^hro*:™ “e^ter 

vh.ch mTnuhlr°er“e°ms usedtrr” ''u''’ “ 

strMccs ns those provided'’™ paHcm“^“ educational 

reprcsenlatiies "luch may vmt S sT‘’r'"' ' ® 

slruclion on ho« to insert a apper®*^ 

cempt 

meetings each year Sl.e works to the Economies Association 

months m adsanec and is on duly m tL J 

answer questions (eaclicrs or other home n ""® 

pany’s products mas base “ tvonomisls who use her com- 

The educational department also works with department stores, fre 
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clcr the mean.ng of .be - ord Ihcn.c .s 
promol.on, cln.n from manufachoer 

-1 bo. ,be> an can proH. from planned 

coordination of tbcr clIorU Company manufactures 

As p„„bascd bv converters .bo base 

fibers and yams only me) r!.™.c1„nir falincs Tbe cons erter mdi 
tbcm .o\cn into clotbing or To increase sales 

cates to tbe mill tbo patterns ic ' ' j lielping its customers-tbe 

of fibers and \ams, Celancsc is fumisb tbe 

com erters-as mucb as possible nc • f fabric itself-i e , 

comerters designers .itb '’“’8" ' f y,j,e_or ,n ideas for patterns 
m tbe .osen pattern or Icature of tbe fabric or . constantly 

wbicb wall bo printed on it ’® Cclanesc thought of the 

scarcliing for ideas winch will sc designs used on the 

theme ••^Vorld of Ideas/ in wbieb the ideas Celanese 

fabnes came from objects found in ■ g Austria, the Far 

hired two young decorators and sm countries They 

East, and Scandmasia to children’s toys, and various 

bought bach such things as tables, V‘f nerf from &e converters’ 

Items of apparel '"”'' 5 “nd suggested that they use them 

establishments to come see these 1 manufactured with Celanese 

to worb up some design ideas or T/fo^ 

fibers or yams Celanese planned to a r ,„,„n for Young Homemakers, 

m House and Carden. House BeauUful feptember and 

HoMay, and tbe Hew Yorker <>“-8 Jd by these 

October to promote home fumis 1 g i_„ned to help certam out 
various converters Furthermore, Ce anes promotions for 

standing retail stores Ics" i^ateriL m piece goods 

these special “World of Ideas fa r inade from these fabrics 

departments and home furnishing ar ic Ideas” fabrics with 

would all have hang tags labeling t em retail consumer identify 

Celanese fibers or yams which would help the retail 

the fabrics with the national ads ^ohvPc working throughout 

Celanese had their eight Retail to participate in this 

the United States, call on retail stores an ^ store in a given 

promotion on an exclusive basis That mew Kepresentahves 

city could participate in this mo merchandising people, 

called on the stores, they worked wi stores 

with the buyers in the home fashion ^mre displays, wd 

advertising staffs to help them pto '™ nabonal promobon The 

newspaper ads tying m with thi , j(jnc„ts and m the depart 
fabnes would be sold m piece go j.^nenes and shower curtains 

ments stoelang readymades, bedspreads, drapene , 
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company In the leading firms which set the color styles, the stylist is 
a person who has had extensive experience who is well mformed, and 
who has many contacts for leammg what is happening throughout the 
fashion industries 

The color consultant helps work out new ideas for her employer’s 
line and also performs services of a public relations nature 

One of the color consultants at Celanese Fibers Company (a division 
of Celanese Corporation of America) described her 30b as a threefold 
one 


I prepare a color chart predicting high volume colors for the coming 
season— that is colors which would be most popular in the volume 
market m ready to wear This requires having an awareness of what 
IS going on in the markets (yarns and fabrics) because next year’s 
high volume colors tend to come from this years high fashion colors 
which have caught on with the consumer I go to different converters who 
vwe boA my company s and competitors products and find out what 
things have sold well this year I prepare my color forecast m the form 
ot a color chart consisting of pieces of Celanese >am-twists of the 
various colors about two inches long and about a quarter inch m iam 
r mounted on heavy paper and show for each color the names of 
Vflrn "^^king piece goods or apparel using Celanese 

L rinini Jn mailed to retail store buyers 

Nahirnllv market when they come to buy 

tent to whirh making these predictions will affect the ex 

tent to which It is used by buyers from year to year 

suitable^for w u ^ involves thinking of color combinations 

Sees and ^ Celanese Fiber Company 

torv which werV ^ yarns we have an experimental labora 

service to the 

ihewarpmaybeofacSi^^^fil? it into cloth For instance 

else th^ desfgns possible S the filling may be of something 

fibers used m tL comWiZ. 

dyes in different wavs n blend Different kinds of fibers take 

five or SIX samples of clSrra?eT'h “mmonly sends me 

lached of the constitution of (h “ description al 

my 10 b to think 5 . 'V'P “"'5 ‘•'= fill-"!! “"d then it i> 

background is necessary for"This'& S' ‘'’T 
licularly important I have had mo V. “ =™“'"'ity Painting is par 

through color combinations ratheriha?..'’h'’'i;‘''"“ ‘’'v * 

my assistant and I sometimS d^paint Cm f 
The third aspect of my work is SoSIt 
tomers For example a cLldrens wiLr m ® f *“ 

wanted a new fabric for chSL'^ToS“‘"n '’‘'"‘P"'' P™ 

of his own I took an expensive“SS p° designer 

design woven in the ribbon and from^w*v°!l '’'’"p*' ® ®i°'^il 

could be done in Celanese yam andSniSS’'^'’ “'n" adaptation which 
the fabric pnnted on rather than woven into 

Helping with safes pTOmodonis a third wnv.o i, v n 

mav wnrV r in which a home economist 

may work with a yam manufacturer The following illustration should 
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had been approached before June and told ^would b^^^ g-n 

t;:x“S.sxr™rb" — - 

efforts of Celanese „„aa„nes having to do with home 

Celanese had contacted the van g whether or not they were 

furnishings, and had ashed them to in jj,ey had the 

willing to do an editorial story o" ® aonear during September and 

actual schedule of ^‘ ''' J/hara schedule of the September 

October in those magaanes Th y j^aje 

and October ads f 7 ^^0'” ffbrics and they made this 

magazines featuring the Woria or 

information available to the retail uyers . j packages to the 

During the month of July, f®” . They had big card- 

stores who had ordered “World of ^ (),g fabrics, as well 

board blowups of the tag that was being r«ed on all 

as suggestions for how to display the ' increase greatly the sale of 
Thfnet effect of all of ‘his effort was *at Cela 

these fabrics in September and ^ ® y/ith designs which 

nese did the same kind of thing the o America and called the 

were inspired by articles brought from South Amen 

“New World of Ideas” fabrics tVip«5P nromotions handled 

The home economist who was wor ^ year round job 

many of the details involved m this descriptions of their 

She visited all of the converters to ge , _ sjie prepared the re- 
products which would be available or ’ collected the 

source list and sent it to the retail s ore decorator who 

merchandise from the manufacturers an 

executed the room settings feeling of participating 

Her satisfactions in this job came rom company She also 

m a large scale effort that was succes contacts with manu- 

enjoyed the opportunity of having^ harrassing part of the job was 
facturers and retaihng personnel ha being sure that 

keeping all of the details of the jo uri concerned 

she had cleared everything with everyo , ^ j,5 may have different 

Although the people performing ese ,s the same helping 

titles m different companies, the nature 
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The promotion was announced to the manufacturers in January. The 
two decorators made their trip during February and March In April 
the trade paper, Home Fumtshtngs Daily (which is comparable to 
Womens Wear Daily m the fashion field), carried a story of the show- 
room exhibit of the articles which had been brought back and were 
being shown On April 10th, Celanese ran an ad in Retailing Daily, a 
trade paper which is purchased by store buyers, telling what Celanese 
was going to do to support retail stores in selling these fabrics The same 
ad which appeared in Retailing Daily ran also in other trade publica- 
tions— Inferiors, June, Curtains and Draperies, June, and Home Furnish' 
mgs Daily, June 

The converters welcomed this promotional idea, and prepared sample 
lengths ( about 1000 yards) of fabrics incorporating Celanese yarns which 
T inspired by these objects from other parts of the world 

( ^^ented three floors of a loft budding on the West side 

♦L created a number of room settings, and photographed 

^ national magazines Since 

Trln furnishings were draperies, bedspreads, or shower 

room'? nr Settings were representations of living rooms, bed 

carnet on thp For ex^ple, in one bedroom setting, there was a 

Strthe ' it The bedspread 

a desian adantaf it made up in a fabric which had 

t The kite stick which was the 

Theie Zn / 'ho'™ ‘n ‘he foreground 

loft building andlheft”'^/'’,'!"' 'he three floors of that 

m ft “Xohond n “Z:' 'hejonverters who had participated 
ready and thl phottapher: ^^‘hngs were 

were taking the pictures^tn agency for Celanese 

of magazines which misht Photographers and editors 

mvited^to comeZe tre.hM'T? ™ 

a magazine or newspaper storv ahn P'etmes if they wanted to do 
was represented was welconi7ln ^‘“^h of ‘he converters who 

use for his own advertising **e pictures he might want to 

Home furnishings buyers bpv.n 

of June to see what the different ennZZ Tork City the first 

fall promotion As part of this over all ’“’o offering that season for 

of the converters who were iism Celanese compiled a list 

Ideas” theme, their addresses S ‘he "World of 

and lists of home furnishing articles ava.l w of the fabrics, 

they were manufactured This •TesomZ lehrics and where 
home furnishings and home furnishing fabrZ i'f *<= buyers of 

communities ^ before they left their home 

One can begin to see how the plans fit toreil. 

ogether now The retail buyers 
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f 60 v>rds long wh.ch would make about Uyenty garments 

Knfin"’ikeuseofonec« 

Thts makes tt poss.ble for the exclude 

designer working with him to o country The fabric mill 

few of the best clotbing stores “Ve^ t .s expensive to 

does not make profit tj,e volume market wants what 

set up for a small run of fabric H • j ^ jj (.^n work up a 

,t sees on the high fashion ^.les of it 

less expensive but similar desig un,ter of possible designs, the 

When the designer has made up . limitations of the 

:s . » 

. kK. p™u. .r .1. .f>' 

and twist, and a sample is woven inverter 

When the proposed line is assembled the manu a^”^° 
has a showing The mills °5 they manufacture The 

luxury with the price line of the square or two yards 

fabric IS shown in samples appmxim manufacturers of less ex- 

long and a yard wide In the ™"cks Each sample can 

pensive fabrics, tbe samples are ‘®P ^ jj, showrooms of manufactur- 
L removed from the rack ce ^ger and they may be 

eis of more expensive fabrics, the ^ ij colors The customer is 
folded and arranged on shelves y r salesman drapes a 

seated in a comfortable chair an a t drapes the same pat- 

sample of one fabric pattern on a buyer can compare 

tern m another color on another ease each material they want, 

them The manufacturers order determines the items 

and It IS from these orders that the fabric miu 

and the quanUties it will make up fabrics concern, 

One designer, the mvner of an exdu y^^ ^ reason 

explained that in her company all 

are handwoven vnensive 

We design for large ‘ ^ 

'r^mpr au”X"Su IS kept exclusively for that buy 


*Ibid , p 41 
“Ibfd p 49 
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the manufacturer decide what to produce or promoting sales of his 
product by performing services for his customers 
Working with jahnc manufacturers or converters The fabnc, like 
the garment industry is made up of specialists Fabric manufacturers 
are classified by the type of yam they work up into cloth wool, cotton, 
silk, linen, or the synthetics, and the processes they perform The steps 
involved in the production of cloth from yam are weaving, coloring, and 
finishing Fabric manufacturers or converters deal m a limited number of 
price lines, and sell cloth primarily to clothing manufacturers ( the “cut- 
ting up trade”), to home furnishings manufacturers, or for industnal 
purposes Fabrics made for apparel or home furnishings purposes are 
also sold to retail store buyers of piece goods departments 
Fabric manufacturers or converters have some standard items which 
they regularly produce— these are the fabrics and colors that customers 
know they can always find The manufacturers’ frequent experience has 
been that the new cannot be too radically different from previous lines 
or it will not sell Although consumers go into a store and want something 
different from last year, what they tend to buy is the familiar dis- 
tinguished by some new feature 


The characteristics of a fabric are its weight, texture, design or pattern, 
color, and finish Any of these can be changed Color and pattern are the 
primary fashion aspects of fabrics Fabric is colored in three ways 
the yam used to weave the fabric may be dyed before the fabric is 
woven and then dyed as a whole piece 
^ be woven and 

then a design printed on it in different colors 

fabrics always worlcs within certain limitations In yam dyed 

horizontal a ^ T the only variations possible are m vertical, 

wealTl' ” /T"? Pebevn is determined in the 

sorts of riaces O^^'’ designers ideas for printed patterns come from all 

colored differently Sttmg n™ tood^idr' “ 

!LfTi:z 

lance artists aI m thf dres™n^r!I'''tr' 

designs from being copied P^b'em of protecting 


When creating new types of fabnoc j n- 
facturer thinks first of the needs of1..r^ d'fferent textures, the manu- 

makes exnenstvp u customers If the fabric house 

maxes expensive tabncs which are used >v,, c i. j 

manufacturer or his representative hmu.Z^ \ 

learn what type fabrics they may wS '' 


Clothing manufacturers who make hivh sivU , t 

quently use cloth of different weighf Sd ^ '='°*bes be 

manufacturers Hence the fabnc ma™faS,lr m ^ 

uui icrurer may weave as few as six 
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ltw"nd X: them photographs if they want to write a story for 

with their customers. , . , , i,.., nnmuanv’s fabrics or ready- 

She visits retail stores which han e owners, 

to-wear made from her company s a n , promotion ideas tor 

merchandise managers, and “y®”' ^ her company may 

their fabrics and, if the store is w'"*"® f^,t/that will 

provide displays. She talks to ® gjgfpeople she learns cus- 

help them sell the products mvo v • reports of what 

tomers’ reactions to her company s pr • planning the next 

she learns to the head of her company fo lus " P g^^^r differ- 
line. SpeciBc reports showing color popularity or pretere 

enl weights of material are '"'P“ * ’ jaijja program, she may 
If the retail store she is visiting sp audience 

be invited to appear as j salespeople. Thus she creates 

some of the same kinds of ® , encourages customers to ask tor 

interest in her company’s “ g 

them by name when they next go o f'j,er company (if there is 

She may work with &e the copywriters informa- 

one) or with an advertising agency. ^ contribute 

tion to use in writing about their a n stores or buyers from 

ideas for layout of the ads. Buyers ro stylist may show 

central buying offices drop in from me company's items 

them the new things in the hne, e ^ . about customer reactions, 

are selling now, and getting hdpfu m o thinks can be com- 

She may make suggestions abou co customers a better 

bined well with others so that the b y 

coordinated selection. , cpveral weeks at resorts 

Some companies send their stylist They not only see what is 

frequented by fashionably dressed^ jpni that can be incorporated m 
being worn, but may get some design i 

their fabrics. «,r^anv’s competitors. She nee s 

The stylist also keeps an eye on her co^ ,vhat items 

to know what their new colors and pa sugges 

in her own company’s line approxima e produced by a com 

substitutes to a buyer who is looking for an item P 

findine ways to use up odds and 
One of the stylist’s less pleasant ]0 s jj^^nufacturcr. 
ends of discontinued colors of yam 
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the colors are changed and the pattern may be sold again to someone 
else the next year We have a great deal of trouble with copyists The 
only way we can protect ourselves is by seeing that our samples are 
not handed around too much 

Another designer explained die process m a large firm manufacturing 
printed cottons 


We have print libraries which contain ideas for prints and actual 
prints which we have produced There is no such things as an absolutely 
oripnal design Designs are always based on something that has gone 
before, and this something” may date back as far as man can remember 
It one design goes over well with the public, it is used again with 
slight vanations during the next season It is, m fact, used with varia- 
tions until all of Its potentialibes have been exhausted or for as long as 
it remains popular 

'J^'Sners who make their prints and then try 
we T ^ kVhen we buy a print from a free lancer, 

t ''"T employ staff 

designers to make prints to 6t a particular material 

hon wiJl,“l ““ P“Per during conversa- 

w°th a esample, I had an appointment 

certain Sine in thSf a'’“ speciBed that he wanted a 

of different^barlfcrmiiT^^^''^ * gathered a selection from my files 
a sample of the differft.rf requirements and also 
company We determined ^'P®^ produced in the past by my 

chosen background Wh sfr>Pe by superimposing the samples on the 
were des re?^“"tX " ‘he samples 

on notepapVr Produced the desired effect 

something new at 'a fan'^nr^'^Th"'”** fanatically devoted to producing 
of cooperation among the iSge “ certain amount 

not to reproduce one^anolhprf earnest effort 

get swatches of the materials smaller compames 

in a matter of hours they haw a manufacturers and, 

design used m the fabric tJpv chemicals, dyes. weave, and 

appears to be identical to the ^^P^c^uce a “knock off’ which 

for a great deal less Sometimes ’“S® ”111, but sells 

ing season’s materials, send them tn i Set swatches of the com 

for reproduction and then sell (where the labor is cheaper) 

the price asked by the original prod^”^ season for much less than 

A home economist might work with c u 
verter as a designer or a stylist Th iCl ^ manufacturer or con- 

Ties most responsibility for selechn! .1 * j 

colors for her company’s fabrics * ™ designs for prints and the 

She must be aware of fashion trends and . , 1 , . 

in her company’s Ime anticipated 

She helps sell her company’s fabrics nof k 
but by providing information to customers ’’i 
fluence customers She writes to clotong ma”^ ? '"i 

piece goods departments of retaU stores ’’Tv' ° 

, teiimg them about new fabrics 
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for design collections and promotions aie often organized around a cen- 
tral historical, literary, or geographic theme Courses in writmg and 
typography are useful to the student interested in the promotional as- 

'^'"EltmcumZhr actwihes Activities involving costuming not “"'V 
drama groups but also with dance groups are worthwhile “he 

making costumes for a modern dance group, for instance, teaches one the 

importance of designing for movement „,,nKps spwinc 

Summer experiences Any summer experience that invol es se vi g 
helps develop skills, speed, and knowledge of fabrics imd color g 

Ltthtfai^ihariz;s onewithtbe problems of 

different age groups A job assisting the wardrobe f 

stock company provides experience not only m „ 

in remaking others Clothing is made for men m the ^ 

for women Because of the strong lights used 
clothing IS lined Also, fabrics must be of good quality g 
constructed since the same things are worn p„ttomers learn to 

Working for a sewing machine d-t^^utor helping cu^^^ 
use their machines and teaching sewing ^ model is 

possibility Experience as an assistant to ® ^ valuable since 

ideal, but hard to obtain Retailing j , buyer, this can be 

ment or in any of the art departments is de^-r^ble 
in any of the positions mentioned under sum community 

valuable Sewing for students on campus or worn 
IS another possibility 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS POSTGRADUATE 

An advanced degree is not ^membeK'^ would encourage a 

dustry Many home economics faculty , p^nnence, hoNvc\er 

student to attend a design school for addi \\hich 

Professional design schools often have con ac 
niay help in finding that first job 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Because of their common interests, organizations on a 

editors, st> lists, and promotional people have rasluon Group ) 

cit)-\\ide basis (The one m Ne>\ York City is c . much of the 

Such organizations help them get to know on 



Students develop creative 
ability and aesthetic judg 
ment m a design labora 
tory working with half 
size models (Photograph 
courtesy of the New 'iork 
State College of Home 
Economics Cornell Um 
versity ) 



thing she suggests'^HundrS the sales appeal of some- 

dyed at oneS and m d “f ^0* "ttty b® 

a lot of money, and a bad deo^” *®‘®^** d doesn’t sell the mill loses 
y, bad decision may cost the stylist her job 

E00CAT10KAUaU*ur, CATIONS UNOEnoNAOUATC 

There is no one prescrihpfl n 

terested in designing fashmn ^ curriculum for a student m- 

textiles and clothing^maior and taV ^ 

Courses Work m flat pattern 

construction are desirable for an a i tailoring, and advanced 

important to have a good knowlptf^^'^^r obvious that it is 

constniction One needs to get thp f ^ ^^tiles and fibers as well as of 
be handled and what their possibilT ^ to learn how they can 

costume helps Many designers stress' Course work m history of 
or looking at paintings of clothinc of of going to museums 

sources of new ideas ^ past or of other countries as 

One assistant designer felt that tvm 

IS called upon to do a variety of odd mb? f "must’ since a beginner 
a foreign language well also-Spanish and Ti°i “ helpful to know 
pie in the workroom and French for rmd working with peo- 

In both design and sales promotion =‘h™ud 

an individual think of theme possibihties N« education helps 

Names for colors and titles 
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Extension Service 


employing organization 

The land grant coUeges which came *VcoUeyiv^^ 

Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 ' -gnmcal arts To make simi 

m agriculture, home economics, and the me cj available to 

lar information about agriculture and om Extension Service 

people not attending these colleges, Cooperative Extension 

was created by the Smith-Lever Act of Cervice were more spe- 

Ob,ecf,ues The objectives of *e Extennon Semce wer^^^^^^^ 

ciEcally defined in an amendment, which read, p . ^ ^ 

In order to aid in diffusing among m agriculture and 

useful and practical information ^ of the same, there m'ly 

home economics, and to encourage the pp college or colleges 

be continued or inaugurated which shall be carried on 

in each state agricultural exte . of Agriculture 

m cooperation with the Uruted Stales P consist of the giving of 

Cooperative agricultural extension i atrriculture and home eco 

instruction and practical demonsteatio attending or resident 

nomics and subjects relating thereto t p imparting information 

m said colleges m the several ^ nubhcations, and otherwise 

on said subjects through ’ u^manner as may be mutually 

and this work shall be earned on m ^u* S,, ' agnenltuml 

agreed upon by the Secretary Agncultme »nU^tn 
college or colleges receiving the benefi ^ ^ 

Sources of financial support The ^.r ii,e Extension Serx ice 

initial funds for the organization and 0P®™‘° „I„;.h is supporled 

Subsequent legislation has made this prog ^Q^cminenls Funds may 
cooperatuely by the federal, state, and county b ^amzations spon 
also be rece.xed from industry, business, and civic g 

„ ,^n Tune 26 1953, P 'll 
'Public La« 83, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, S 
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DESIGNING WOMENS APPAREL 


technique of sensing the trend m fashion is a matter of knowmg people 
in the right places and being on good enough terms with them to be 
able to ask questions 

These city associations sometimes operate a placement bureau for 
their members which helps them locate jobs when they want to change 
positions 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Womens Wear Daily (a “must*' m keeping up with what is happening 
on all fronts in the apparel world) and Home Furnishings Daily (the 
comparable publication for people interested in fabrics used in home 
furnishings) New York Fairchild Publications, Inc 
In the women s and children’s clothing fields other publications include 

Dallas F^hton and Sportswear Dallas Mark J McKee, Publisher 
Publications, Inc 

WAVVGAS B^axler Atlanta National Association of Women’s and Children’s 
Apparel Salesmen Inc 

Wesfern Apparel Industry Los Angeles Frank R Ackerman, Publisher 
Some of the textile publications include 

pTbreldlX'' P Bennett Co , Inc 

Tertdewarld New YoA McGL'=HdrBo\^“ctt"c® 

thr°fabnc rnTtrv,'' in and mfluenlial m 

the tabnc and fashion markets include 

Harpers Bazaar New York H^rsVcL 

Madematselle New York Slreel^nd Smnk'p\l 

Seventeen New York Triangle PuH.om * B'lbhcation 

Town and Country New YoA He 

Vogue New York The CoLe Nm 

Womans Day New York Fawcett 

Tbe Worlbasbet Kansas Cily. m“ ^^teaXaft. Inc 
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key to relationships 

Admlnlstrativo — — By apreement — — By taw •••* 

Pig 12 1 Organization of Cooperative Extension Service in Neu ^ork 
State (Repnnied wth permusston of the New York State Leader, Home 
demonstration Agents ) 


MAJOR FUNCTION «*— H CLUB AGENT 

The 4 H Club is the Extension Service method of conducting *in in 
formal educational program to assist young people m acquiring desirable 
knowledge, shills, and character traits 

4 H Club activities include homemahing projects m food and 
tion, clothing, home improvement, home management, and child de 
'elopment They include agricultural projects in crops (vegetable and 
hve stoch (cattle-beef and dairy, svvmc, sheep, horses), poullr>. 
I^arkclmg of farm produce, soil and water conservation, forestry, wild 
farm management, and farm buildings and equipment There arc 
some general projects, such as health, safety, commiimt) dciclopmcnt, 
home nursing, and junior leadership . 

^ If Club members keep records of their progress in completing icir 
projects The> then submit their records and tlic products involved, it 
^0). for evaluation by qualified judges who help them Icam low o 
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soring specific acliviUes The adult programs receive a small proportion 
of their total budget from a membership fee 
The amount of money the county government contributes is decided 
by the County Board of Supervisors after counsel with elected leaders 
of the County Extension Service Association Funds for the extension 
ser^^ce are one item m the total county budget 


PLACE IN ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

Although the specific title of the extension service differs from state 
to state, the basic structure is similar In New York State, the extension 
organization at the county level is called the County Extension Service 
Association, and it consists of the Agncultural, Home Demonstration, 
and 4»H Club Departments This association is a subordinate govern 
mental agency consisting of an unincorporated organization of the citi 
zens of a county interested in agriculture homemaking and betterment 
of youth 

The county staff consists of an agncultural agent, a home demonstra 
tion agent, and a 4 H Club agent In many counties the professional staff 
also includes associate and assistant agents In New York State the agents 
are the field staff of the Colleges of Home Economics and Agriculture 
and the U S Department of Agriculture They help translate research 
results for people of the stale and inform the Colleges of problems found 
in the ^ arious counties of the stale 

c J.'’*! Service has an administrative staff at the state level 

ftnn! developing programs for each 

department At the state level there are also extension "speLlists " These 

fnr„n areas and serve in 

and trainimr resource role They provide teaching materials 

■throi d o iuhl .“i®™ ' and do direct teaching 

bers flcc rig 12?)" department mem- 

strItmn?m%trmredlXb;™^" 

lay xeluntecrs Tlie responsibil "ms? iL “mmittee of 

V } “®'®‘Opmg a county program of work 

POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

Policies about program and pcrsonnpl a 

» iU (such as in service training and 

\acTuons^ arc made at the countv anri i i * i i 

nxtenrwr ' ~ -'I b^ffU^by tbe 
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food and nutrition 

^°T??elp dub^mmbers acquire nutnUonal knowledge, an understand 
n.gVf™d"rat.on pruiciples, and slalls m the wise management of 

resources 

"s'lSrs: " 'r;. “ 

ciples and management slalls for girls 13-15 years of ag 
'Trre"4W relation to proper body and health develop 

2 S:vdopment of daily food P=>‘^-V"Lr:f°appehLVand 

fuSirSn^^^ - 

the individual i .j saline veast breads, in- 

3 Scientific food principles involved m making yeas 

eluding variaUons of basic recipe -omoiete meal, how each 

4 Planmng, preparation, and sem^ o P while 

family distnbutes its bme, enerp, and money evp 
mamiaimng adequate nutritional balance in the tamiiy 


Teaching Methods 
Individual project lessons 

Leader project training 
“Yeast Breads" Advanced 
Foods Demonstrations 

Field tnps to grocery 
stores, hospital diet 
kitchen, college, and so on 
Exhibits 


By Whom Taught 
Ass’t agent and local 
leaders 

Ass't agent and speciahsts 
Club leaders and members 


Clubs with leaders 


By club 

Leider with club 


When 
When a new 
club forms 
Fall 

At meetings 
and at spring 
demonstration 

days 

Fall and spring 

National 4 H 
Week County 
Fair 
At club 
meetings 


Use of comparison time, 
energy, and money studies 
Resources 

Home economics pubhcations i,nmpmaking teachers 

Home Demonstration Department and homcmau g 

Dietitians 

Public service organizations 
Bullebns and project matenal 
Marketing information 

EvefuaRon , ^vl,,Tjils club member demonstn 

Club member record sheets, club -.^t (as appropriate) 
tions, home visits by leader and assislan g 
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improve their work If a project involves acquiring information or learn 
ing processes, members share their new knowledge with other members 
by giving talks or demonstrations 

The philosophy of 4 H Club work is that useful work experience, 
o\\Tiership and management of property, marketing, practical record 
keeping and reporting of achievement are important m youth develop 
ment Projects vary m difficulty so that they offer continuous challenge 
as members mature There are projects not only for farm youths, but 
for rural non farm, suburban and urban young people as well 
'^us the Extension Service makes a dynamic contribution to society 
> e ping young people acquire skills competencies, and desirable char- 
acter traits which prepare them for economic, social, and civic leadership 
responsibilities as adults 


People served Any boy or girl ten to nineteen years of age who is 
m er« e on a 4 H Club project may become a member of a 

4 H Club The club may consist of boys, girls, or both 

J "'1 "ut served Determining the 

pi 0 fTork® f 

?on";\7to"'r w'lurtt poTl^f the 

>m ®d byfuC maUer TrSwf 

jcct matter to be taught and 

program “ "“''hods to be used for each area of the 

In New York State the agent ha. a l,„ 

"hich IS composed of some of ,\““™j"'=''‘ng advisory committee 
junior leaders (older, experienced 4 H *'? 

her in setting up the coimHr t.i r ^ members) who work with 
offered, the agent and tht adviso '*«‘®™™ng projects to be 

experience of the club member. aZi consider the age and 

the clubs leaders who, m turn 11 ” PGJ'sonnel available to teach 
girls Tlie person who teaches projects to the boys and 

one of the specialists from the colic ° '"ay be the agent herself, 

community Mho IS walling to voliint skilled member of the 

that the agent usually teaches the i. ^ « ^lub Note 

A county usually has a three-year nia 'orders, not the members 
tlio 4-H Club’s numerous projects He " leader training m each of 
of work on food and nutrition ■ » county plan 


* From a New 'i ork State 4 H Club 


•Efflti “County Plan of Work" 1962 
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results, and mites a final report which summarizes the work done. See 
Fig. 12-3 for a sample of a completed project record. 

Arranging demonstrations. Learning to give a good demonstration is 
included in 4.H work because it helps club members develop po.se and 
'slrnfidence as they learn to think, act -d speak b^ 

Learning how to do well the work involved 

someone else how to do it-thereby “extending the best practices na 
been a keystone in the teaching methods of the y po, 

three departments. A member may demonstrate “y ““’how 

example."a member may demonstrate how to P'" « or 

to wash and block a sweater, how to “ef 

how to perform any other aspect of sewing appropriate 

competence. -ill members within their local 

Demonstration opportunities are offered as ex- 

4-H Club and at county demonstration even s^ ^eipate 

cellent demonstrators at the county educational opportunities 

in district and state 4 .^ club program, and thereby 

are made available in other areas o ^eir own community, 

enable members to widen their experie y follows: 

The program of a typical demonstration day 
9:30-9:45 Meetings of demonstrators and ]u g 

10:00-12:00 DemTnrtrldons^nnome manag^^^^^^^^^^ 

12:00-1:15 Lunch oroEram, depending 

3:30^:00 M'lrHnVoftXe" "'«!■ demonstrators for comments and 
suggestions for improvement 

(See Fig. 12-4 for the qualities on which “ sheet.) 

Fig. 12-5 for definitions of terms used m the j h members taking 
Certificates of participation may i- gf “excellent,” “fiood, 

part in such events, or they may -’ork. Each member has 

or “worthy," depending on the 9““'^ ° ]cam how she may 

the opportunity for a conference with the J g 

improve in skill and subject matter. , act as judges for the 

It is the agent’s responsibility to con “ f! judges may he loc-al 

demonstration. In homemaking demons r. • representative ( if d 

homo economists or the public utility ,,ndcs or extension spe- 

is a food demonstration), agents from o 1 rvhich contestants 

eialists. The 4-H Club agents serving the c ssibilitv of bias, 

come usually do not act as judges because of the po 
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Executing the plan. The work of the 4-H agent follows a yearly 
sequence. In New York State it begins in October and November with the 
formation of new clubs and the reorganization of existing clubs. 

Club organization. In most states, a standard club must have at 
least five members (it is possible for a person to be an individual mem- 
ber, however), it must have a leader, and each member must complete 
at least one project. Usually club members complete more than one 
project a year. It is recommended that members put on a local exhibit 
to show their completed projects, that they give demonstrations, and 
that they participate in community service activities. 

The program of a 4-H Club meeting usually consists of a business meet- 
mg, emonstrations, and discussions of project work plus social activities, 
btandard parliamentary procedure is followed; hence, through these 
meetings members learn the democraUc process and acquire skill in 



The club emblem is a green four-leaf 
clover widi a white “H” in each leaf of the 
clover. The white symbolizes purity; the 
green, the great out-of-doors as well as 
youth, life, and growth. 

Any adult who is interested in the objec- 
4-H Club and willing to take 
the leader-training classes given by the ex- 
tension service may apply to become a 
local leaders are parents of 
children interested in 4-H. 

responsibilities of the 4-H 
o agent is visiting people who might 
become 4-H leaders to explain 4-H Club 
work to them and to tell them how to or- 
ganize a club. In some communities where 
ere arc many competing interests, finding 
have been leaders have said ih ^ Problem. However, parents who 
understand the behavior of thpiV « experience helps them 

members. children as well as that of 4-H Club 

Local club program planning. U h a u i 
to work with the clubs and/or Ihpir l i . ^ agent’s responsibility 
gram. The program consists of the planning the yearly pro- 

chosen from the count\' plan of wnri- r which the members have 
Each member selects a homcmakinc T ^ ^ 
a combination of agricultural and ^Sricultural project, or 

working on a project, the member keens 

eps a record of costs, labor, and 


fr '«■ “A 

bicm. (IteprinffJ uuh per- 
mission of the Vniled States 
Department of Agriculture, 
tcdcral Extension Service.) 
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^ j •„ view of the educational objectives of 

Getting competent )udges-m vie and difficult responsi- 

the demonstration— is one of the most imp services. One county, 

hilities. Judges normally are not paid jj fee and requiring 

however, solved this problem by paying 1 8 Unard of judges could 

them to tahe training in judging e 

be called upon to perform this semce mor ^ luncheon. 

The agent must also mahe detaile P ^ -l-gj gjjg must also pre- 
supplies, and people to assist in the variou ^ summary and 

pare a publicity release for the local newsp p 

evaluation of the event for future reference. agent svith some 

The 4-H Club Department secretary esecuth-e committee 

of the details. Older 4-H Club girls, local leao . ^^m- 

members, homemaking advisory commit ee 

bars can also assume some of tlie duties. “ans« ering 

One agent described her life on a ^omons “ ,I,osc of the 

qucstions"-thosc of tlie judges about tneu i particip.rnls 

lielpers about what they could do to I'o'P. “f 
'\lio want to know just what is cxpcc c 










D«SRH}«fl of Tcrmt Uted (n Jvdgtt' Work Sbe*t 

Atijone who judjei 4 H Oub drmonstrjtiofls 5houid be wdl acquainted with 
the metnihis of the terms used in the Judge* \rork Sheet It is recommended that 
l«U judges attend leader training meetings to lesro the phthsophr and purpose of 
the demonstration program * 

I DEMONSTRATOR 

Appearance — neat and ptoperlf dressed for the job 

Voice — clear, with distinct enunciation, and reasonably strong 

Posture — appropriate for demonstration 

Manner — poise, action and behavior 

U PRESENTATION 

Introductioa — this is not an introduction of the demonstrator but an ex 
pUnsiion of why the demonstrjijon is imposUnt to the 
demonstrator and the audteflce Usually a demonstrshon 
shows a skill learned in a 4 H Club project 

Equipment — implies suitable rhoice, arrangemeoi and use Arriijgement 
means placement of equipment for eminent use Choice 
means selection of the right equipment for the job Equip 
ment should be used m the generally accepted mtnner If 
IS not necessary to recite a list of the equipment to be used 
in the demonstration but rather to identity it as it is used 

Chart! and Model»>~may be used when necessary When used they should 
be neat, conciae. and appropriate These aids are often 
helpful to 

a Show an enlarged view of a detail 

b Show a reduced Kale model when it is not practical to 

have a full Kale article 

c Show a cross section 

d Summarise steps in an operation 

e List pertinent information such as a formula or recipe 

Gramrnar and Vocabufary — means correct gfamimr and choice of woedt 
that make (he meaning dear 

Orgaoicaciott — present the points of the demonitrttion in a logical order 

Sununary — a concise review of the mam points of the demonstration It 
should not include new mairnal 

Results — the general effectiveness and audience reaction to the demon 
stration is considered If a product is made, its quality it 
judged 

Wl SUBJECT MATTER 

Source Material — Information should be accurate and up-lo-dite Demon 
strsiors should include sources of information at appro- 
priate points in the demonitration 

Knowledge — - The demonstrator should show good underttandmg of his 
subject It IS not imperative that the demofiiirator ait the 
audience for questions 

Was It a show how demonstration implies that the subject rr>i«et has been pieiwrerf 
•n Such a manner that the audience ha* been showahow to iruie or change sometnutg 


Fic. 125 DcGnllion of tonns used by 4-II Club judses fUrjuUUrd ><*'' 
PerniUHon of the hlew yorl State -l.il Chb ) 


S67 



NEW YORK STATE 4-H CLUB DEMONSTRATION JUDGES' WORK SHEET 
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12 4 Judges* work sheet (Repnnted with permunon of the New York State 4-II Club.) 
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teaching ,n the cooperative extension service 

to f™ 

members apply for the oppor nity „ ^ jj^g sajne ^ay as 

trn— FreH abroad Fre.uerrtly the 4.H rrrem- 

taps except the mternaUonal ones This provides me g 

tumty to have first hand contact \vi Revue (see below), 

In June there are also preparations for the Dr^ lie t 
preparation for the county fair, and a training course 

judge the clothing projerts county fair, and home visits 

July involves additional preparab ,^„i,,t,r on their projects 

are made to see the progress mem Durmg the summer months 

Assisting in or directing camp “ * opportunity for camping 

many of the counUes have camp member who would hke 

experience is made available to any throughout the state and 

to'^attend There are several "h llT members may attend 

each county is given a period d g ^ agents may staff the 

Several counties use the camp at a crlrlnr 4-H Club members serve 

“5:;ir,X"Tr.“i.r.”—” » «»• »■ 

“Ks,™-.. pi.™ n « 

Reoues Clothing is a popular proj ’yards programs 

clothing projects may enter them m s -jmects is the Dress Revue, 
Another activity connected with and a comment^or 

m which girls model the garments y , , garment is suitable, 

describes the fabric used, the occasions frequently presented for 

and the cost of construchon Dress revu j’s account of the dress 

various community organizations Here is an agents 
revue in her county 

She tolhcd " ith two 

Each girl was given three separat® garment She 

judges about the construction, fit, ^ . techniques could be ^ 

vas'told what she had done well an^vhat t«a^9__^ 

in the future She practieed "Sj'vJ read She was ^ 

she Ind been encouraged to '^1® \ oDPortunit> also 

hvo film strips on ‘ Color and You oi i 

to leaders and parents , j^fec >ears of nn 

Those girls over 14 years of ^8® ^ special P'‘^^^‘^i'-o(lehng 

who received blue awards were i practiced 

modehng taught by a former more detail about 

to thc,rl.mm%nta^i but also sHcc.cd some of Ows^Rj* 

purses and glo\es and so on The ,i almost . Press 

and worVed with them in private , j never 

they Mere the girls with less cxpw«"“ , JJ agent, md a new-s 

Reme After this session Iho model, a former 
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May brings the county recreational (»ntest and talent show as well 
as the annual homemalang tnp to New York City 
Taking members on educational trips 4 H Club members “win” trips 
to various places in the state as recognition of their outstanding work 
during the year The winners are chosen on the basis of the yearly 
project reports made to the county agent In New York State, the tnp— 
to New York City— is an educational one including such experiences as 
a tour of a pattern company, a magazine research center, a college offer- 
ing education in home economics Frequently the home economists at 
the places they visit comment on their work as a career 
Or the trip may involve a visit to the state capitol Tours of the capi- 
tol, visits to sessions of the legislature, breakfast with assemblymen from 
t eir district of the state, and a reception by the governor are often part 
of the members experiences For citizenship experience, learning to make 
contacts with men and women of the community in positions concerned 
wi e pu ic welfare is emphasized These trips also provide mem 
ers an opportunity to meet members from other clubs, and to exchange 
mutually beneficial ideas According to one agent 

peSle o?ofcaniTahnn”^"Fi,^°^ ® sponsor [Sponsors are 

Sho^suDDort^diTSV" who are not part of 4 H, but 

money to some acUvit“ ohL' dubTAft '“rt. 

obtained, annbeatior “ 0 "ey for the trip is 

tionsforthe'^NesvYorlc'citv trm«“"‘A° ® "'™'’“s The apphca 

and the sponsor When rte ° ' judged by me together with a leader, 
prepared rsometaes dnorT'" = newspaper article is 

chaperone them during their stay there™'^”^* *“ 

annual Club Co^gTeM a" thrsM'™ rrounty is represented at the 
to the state college of hom„ J “mversity This is a three day visit 
members of the county The el ngnculture for outstanding 

and attend a program of ev.ll. ■» college dormitories 

subject matter and career mf ‘“'“dnig special interest sessions in 
ment, and inspirational meetr 

one of the high points of anv 4 H Congress is 

Members who have won 4.ous members career 
arc eligible to go to the National n. I o ^ “»'er distinchons 

cago Frequently the members clieilj” F^Smss, which is held m Chi- 
are college students In Chicago Club Congress 

those offered at the state congress’l™o'i'“*‘“"o P''“™‘“hons similar to 
in tarious 4 II activities are chosen ' “nmed and national winners 

A trip which erpands a 4 H Club i . 

member s contacts to include the 

•Unlcsi othciwisc noted the indented emnv,. . 
stalcmcnls obtained from extension acent* chapter are paraphrased 

Uie New ^ork State College of Home Economirt'' interviewed by freshmen in 

Cornell University. Ithaca N Y 




Wrlw . .hort p.r.sr.ph about jour co.tuujo - tolllug »h, you mado It or uthor. ja.u'li woar It, or anythlag that could bo 
used for an Interesting comment at tho clotWng revue 
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paperman acted as a committee of three to judge the seven finalists for 
State Dress Revue * 

( See Fig 12 6 for a sample of a completed entry blank of the type 
members wishmg to participate m clothing revues must file ) 
Organizing and administering members’ participation in fairs Local, 
coxmty, and state fairs give 4 H Club members a chance to exhibit the 
animals they have raised, the baked goods they have made, the fruit and 
vegetables they have canned, the clothmg they have made, or the other 
projects they have completed The thmgs they exhibit are judged, and 
a sheet of the judges comments attached Ribbon awards are given m 
dicatmg the quality of their product blue, excellent, red, good, white, 
worthy In addition, cash premiums may be offered The fair program 
may also include demonstrations by district wmners m different projects 
Many times a dress revue m which county winners parhcipate is included 
as part of the fair program 

Agents are mterested in improving the quality as well as increasing 

exhibited by their county’s members The 

IS annarpni^^^i, ^ ^ ^ of members m her county 

IS apparent m her quarterly report 

select^ to DartSnaT/,n members than ever before were 

by judges from Exhibitors are selected 

seyctefLmThe ^""'5' Demonstrators are 

held m the spring Workme demm'IJK.f' District demonstration days 
ribbon groups at the i ®bo selected from the blue 

the county dress revue Sd guls are selected from 

Forty nine eirls ^ summer months 

baking exhibits (7 blue It red homemaking fields We had 26 

canning exhibits (6 blue 3 red’ i n"'* ^ plaomgs), 10 

exhibits (16 blue and 3 red ^aids^) ^ ^'““"85) and 19 clothing 

onstration of £mmta™eEni^ referred to above is a continuous dem- 
Participatiou in and’"™ 

place m August The avent’* vo P*’®paration for the state fair take 
getting judges, ordering supphe^^’scS 

publicity, getting sponsors and ’ 5010 ^^“'’''®’ newspapers for 

The state fair is held m Aulrm I ? I'™” 
entries, make entry tags Dremr» September The agent must check 
the judges, and check records^ to hav^ “P exhibits, assist 

member did at the fair and what award ‘‘'f report of what each 
members stay at the fair overnight sleen received Since some club 
ment at the fair grounds, the agents ma "^i” * 'l‘>™“°'y-typc arrange 
chaperones ® called upon to act as 


;Fr»n the guarterlv report of a New Y„lr Slate 4 H Club agent 
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paperman acted as a committee of three to judge the seven finalists for 
State Dress Revue* 


(See Fig 12-6 for a sample of a completed entry blank of the type 
members wishing to partiapale m clodiing revues must file ) 

Organizing and administering members’ participation in fairs Local, 
count) , and state fairs give 4 H Club members a chance to exhibit the 
animals they have raised, the baked goods they have made, the fruit and 
vegetables they have canned, the clothing they have made, or the other 
projects they have completed The things they exhibit are judged, and 
a sheet of the judges’ comments attached Ribbon awards are given m 
dicaling the quality of their product blue, excellent, red, good, white, 
\\orlhy In addition, cash premiums may be offered The fair program 
may also include demonstrations by district winners in different projects 
Many times a dress revue in which county winners participate is included 
as part of the fair program 

Agents are interested m improving the quality as well as increasing 
the number of the projects exhibited by their county’s members The 
pnde one agent felt m the accomplishments of members in her county 
IS apparent in her quarterly report 


T County 4 H homemaking members than ever before were 
ht n Participate in actmties of the state fair Exhibitors are selected 

Demonstrators are 

cxhAite (16 blue 1® ‘^'“''“"8 

place m Aucust THp Preparation for the state fair take 

gettag judges, erdenng “‘"'f 

pubbclj. getung sponLs 

entries, make entry tags^prS 

the judges, and check re<»rds'^to haie exhibite, assist 

member did at the fair and what awlrd? n"™ 

members stay at the fair overnight shSinr 

ment at the fair grounds the aaenls * 1 “ '>°™>‘ory-'yP<! 

chaperones ’ ^ ^ called upon to act as 


* From life quartcrl> report of 

* Ibid 


a New lotk Stale 4 H Club 


agent 
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„.iL s.b.d»«.8 s„”.rs. 

agenda with the chairman are respo meetings such as leadership 

staff plans and for the clubs. Many agents try to 

training courses and omcer g uncommon for 

visit at least one meeting o each " ^^^^“"out Lr duties, 
an agent to travel 1000 miles a m estimate. The agent is re- 

Kceping records and done in the county and fe 

sponsible for beeping a record i„_ j„r*~ office. This means securing 
maldng quarterly reports to the state materials. These reports are 

reports from the groups that use ex en taught, the number of 

submitted regularly and cover the su 3 success with which the 

people participating, and an evaluahon of the su 

particular topics were studied. i,,..3<TPt and beeps records of all 

The department prepares a yearly must keep accurate 

expenses and receipts. As a at This record also serves 

accounts of how the money “ ” 

as a basis for the next years The county office receives 

Handling telephone calls and r _ation. During one year the 

many telephone and office calls for people stop in the 

Extension Service Association of one co j^utmation, and distributed 
office, answered 11,383 telephone calls "mrial. 

133,419 bulletins and sets of puhlic hy radio ard 

Communicating with members an .-heduled television and/or 

television. Many agents have a regu y subjects the de- 
radio program. The topics time of the year. Sometimes 

partments are considering at that p 

departments share broadcast time. acents of all three depart 

Cooperating with other organizations. ^ in community 

ments take an active part in community groups, help to p an 

projects. They may provide homemaking ^ 

the county and state fairs, talk to g onmoleted by members o ^ 
serve as judges of homemaking proj^ s Cross, conduct tram 

Grange. Sometimes other groups, such as the a 
ing classes for the extension service. 


OTHEH FUNCTIONS 

Supervising a secretarial staff. Tvorb of the secretary. 

The agent employs, trains, and supervises ‘he typmg 

secretary is responsible for greeting mg financial repor 

rcspondence, mimeographing material, prepar 

records, and doing the bookkeeping* department acbvi le , 

Paper work. The agent keeps and prepares reports 

ceives and tabulates reports from the c 
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Hecogntzing accomplishments at achievement programs During Octo- 
ber or November, Club Achievement and County Achievement Nights 
are held in which recognition is given to mdividuals for completing their 
projects, to clubs for their number of completed projects, and to local 
leaders for their efforts to improve the performance of their members 
and club Individual members who have completed their projects are 
given a 4 H pin Clubs which have a complete project for each member 
are given an award such as a 4 H Club flag or plaque Outstanding 
members receive medals for high achievement 

Parents are often invited to attend these meetings, it helps make them 
aware of the work done by their sons and daughters The general public 
may also be invited so that new people may learn about 4-H Club work 
The achievement program of one New York State county was held in 
a central school building Forty clubs participated and over 750 people 
attended Newly formed clubs were invited to attend in order to see 
what could be accomplished, and prospective leaders and members were 
asked to attend so that they could see the results of 4-H Club work The 
event also received local newspaper coverage 
Sometimes achievement programs take the form of a party sponsored 
by an outside organization For instance, the local branch of the Kiwanis 
Club arranged a theater party as part of the program for one county 
in New York State one year The Kiwanis Club paid the management of 
the theater to run a movie for 4 H’ers as part of the entertainment All 
members who had completed their projects were admitted free of charge, 
others had to pay 

If there is no outside program of this sort, club members provide their 
own program This may include giving reports on trips or camp experi- 
ences, installing new oflicers, and putting on skits, exhibits, and demon- 
strations 

In December, the year's program is summarized and evaluated, and 
luture training schools are planned 
VisKing homes of 4 H Club members The 4-H agent handling agri- 
culmral projects visits individual member’s homes to help boys and gnls 
with their projects m raising animals, poultry, or crops The homematang 
agent may visit a member's home to see how she is doing with a home 
improveinent project or to help her prepare for a demonstration One 


Tl f froni working with young people and 
™,t a home I ™ »>lh all kinds Lmetmes when I 

woman has In 1 ^^ ** lea service, and sometimes the 

woman has to move a pile of diapers before there is room to sit dmvn 


Arranging and attending meetings There are numerous meehngs 
necessary to conduct the many-faceted program of the extension service 
The executive committee for each department usually meets once a 
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EACHINU ir* — 

constTHtly pick end choose the thing thet is most impoitant to do 
next , t A M work however, is that deep down 


typical, day 

One agent desenbed her typical day as follows 

I arrive at the office at 9 ^,{1^ “J^ffiose tha't require im 

messages from ' ^^t^can wait Calls from leaders and pro 

mediate attenUon and those that can 

spective members are “""'’"“^^'""“ludes a conterenee with the other 
Frequently my morning “Senda inclu of 

4 H agents about questions or P™ ansrvered Noontime often 6nds 

mail brings correspondence that j^a^h 

several visitors in my office, and by homes of leaders, 

I usually spend the afternoon maUng wsim 
prospective leaders, or poups S'' , j g ge seeing them on this 

Lea, and notify them ahead of time that I v«u n 

These visits may be for the P^tPOtc however, they m 

an old club plan a program for the ye^ p 

elude attending a club tea as the “ j Sometimes I am ex 

These visits may mark “'X^meeting, a meeting of the 

peeled back in the evening for ^ ^ 5 ort - 

executive committee, or another spent preparing for 

Often an entire day (or several V ^ 4 mimeographed 

training school Material must be lunch is to be serv , 

ments must be made for the " must be made *^®*^*"? 

arrangements for its preparation an pro]ect tha 

plies means a shopping trip, particularly it it is^^ 
being taught Demonstration days, ca p 
even more time and planning 

MA.OH FUNCTION HOME DEMONSTRATION AO^J^ 

The purpose of home demons^ation ^ to better homes 

their economic and social well being . . ^jjgm information rom 

and better communities by making ava jjjjcs and from the 

the state colleges of agriculture and orograms for home demon- 

Department of Agriculture Specifica y, matter areas of home e 
strahon work are built around ^ * lationships, foo^ 
nomics Child development and family r design, 

household economics and management housm^^^^ patter 

management, and texhles and dothmg, g 

pertment to community problems ,„ork serves all the peop 

People seroed Home demonstration wor^ e ^pecml 

the state, but in developing a program, 

audiences as 
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for department use and the State leaders office In addition the 4 H Club 
agents must see to it that the adiievement records of the members are 
complete 

Evaluation of the years ioork At the end of the year the 4 H agent 
estimates the extent to which her department has helped participants m 
the 4 H Club program to meet the objectives which were stated at the 
beginning of the year 

Since participation in 4 H work is voluntary one objective measure 
of the success of the program is the number of club members and 
the number of new clubs formed The number of members who re 
ceived special recognition and the number who took part in each of 
the 4 H Club activities also serve as tangible evidence of accomplish 
ment Agents can also base their estimates of success on the number of 
home visits they made the number of people who came to the office for 
information and number of news articles which were prepared and 
published the number of radio talks and television broadcasts prepared 
and given and the number of bulletins which were distributed 
The development of the club members includes an even more im 
portant subjective factor which cannot be measured or counted It is 
indicated in the following statement made by a 4 H Club member 


wmW S become a 4 H agent because it involves 

m all ftf iVfl a u ° people seeing all of the state and practicing 
and in line ° I enjoy all phases of home economics 

Sme so I Ti f '^ork Nvith others while 

and see how others and watch them grow and develop 

deX^STJpt’^ w?n rounded well 

manr'vay? Now*^nov™to de'”"® I'T '* 

new friends and T i 'l to go new places and meet 

Twamt heh ofterftnT'”' this natioi, is 

It has offered me 1 want to being'll' aM* opportumbes 

and to work for the.rnT,.‘“„S fte wlu 

Similarly one agent evaluated her work as follows 
we cook in our own'’kitcheiilnrsmS'o"® 

what we need A 4H Chih sowing machine to make 

members belong because thev w/ ® organization Our 

them except our program Nothrng holds 

progresses at his own abibty level the club member 

pushed along by the group held back or being 

I also hke the fact that I work with adnU. U i i j 
as much as with children ^ aaults-local leaders for mstance- 

A disadvantage of extension work ■<: ^ , , i 

As an agent I am always at someone s be^n “ n r’” U 

unusual to receive many business rails n “in “ 

evening and Saturday meetings mwdvSl There are many 

v«u ana my job is never done I 
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decision-making, and the “whys” of action as shown in a list of the topics 
for study in the county programs of work: 

Child development and survey of some 

•‘A Changing Family in a tern 

changes in population, and J con- 

^derato of thrimplkations of these changes on the patterns of 
family living. 

“Parental Discipline Techniques. 

Food and nutrition: T,rpnared to combat nutri- 

S™ ..d « SST— .V .1.. dd. 

lion misinformation plus a to 
for distribution to the audience. 

"Family Food Habits. 

Household economics and '”“”'1^®"'*^" ' . ..jon and comparison of 
“Can Wives Afford to Work? -an exploration 
the problems of full-time homemakers and employ 
/ "Planning Family Spending. 

Housing and design: nlanned to help homemakers 

“History of Furniture -a in preparation for a furni- 

leam to analyze the design of furniture in p r 

ture restoration proi'ecl. in cooperation with the 

“Light for Living”-a program prepar 
utility company. 

Textiles and clothing: „ nresentation planned to create 

“Know Your Fabric Personalities P'®f ,o.date information on 
awareness of and give background ^“^^nt^ry „„ pro- 
fabrics. It includes a set of sbdes a comfort factors 

duction of textiles, the characteristi jabding requirements. 

in clothing. It also ;"„nusual fiber blends and differ- 

Fabric swatches are used to 
ent yam and weave struc^res. 

“Buying Household Textiles. 

Communitw food service: , r agent to use in 

“Pricing Community Meals”-v«uaWids^to ^ 

working with a group planni g 
kitchen. 

Public affairs: , Our Children?” 

“What Do We Want Schools to Do for Our 

“How Do We Pay the Bilir clothing 

These topics, along with some of the traditio^ ,?„„ram of smdy for 


the traditional projci-d 

con7;u;io:’anTimerr d:;i;:. are <>‘f-td"oS:r intSsted audiences, 
members of the home demonstratimi imi ijome demonstration ag 
"rhe subject matter may be taught y 
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Members of the home demonstration units radio and television audi 
ences other professional home economists special mterest groups, people 
reached primarily by the printed word and people reached primarily 
by exhibits 

Getting to know the needs of tndiotduab served Programs m home 
demonstration departments are developed from the problems and 
needs of families as these are idenbficd by the extension specialists, the 
members of the state leader s staff, the agents in the counties, the repre 
sentatives of the home demonstration units and the others concerned 
Personnel at the stale level for example attend state regional, and na 
tional conferences m the areas of food and nutrition clothmg and other 
divisions of home economics There the problems of homemakers in car 
mg for their families are discussed Personnel on the state level are also 
participants in discussions of social technological, and economic changes 
that affect the ways families live and manage their resources Some of 
the needs of homemakers as they were described m one New York State 
leader s plan of work were 


'’"y pressures to buy now and pay later by 
sumer credit and pressures on wives to seek employment away 
power It IS hard for 

S goels are not clearly de 

fullv and nhie t n ooPridering such complex situations thought 
commumlv aSu! obo need to be eoneemed, sLe 

formed volunteer ® shortage of interested and in 

and smraM^acilitip!^?n^n”f developments that sacrifice space for living 
of Items to be stored mml 1° '™ *‘"'8 Ibe quantity 

tional equipment yearly clothes appliances and recrea 

sumers <o*know*’succSsM metLT^ challenge con 

consumer goods is incieasma and selection and care Supply of 

beiwldered to know their purpos<?and“V°/‘‘‘’‘'^'’' 

YoASl™^the^“at^ktfa^ 1“ New 

Vide leadership m over all nmar.” T ^®"^0"s^ation department pro 
specialists and agents TherJis®! n ™ cooperation with 

subteot matter areas of home economir?hr'”'”‘““ 
a year and include all the specahsts f committees meet hvice 

each district of the county and a r ^PP'^'bnent an agent from 

In New York State the prograr:^^ "f® 

^ ® emphasis is on consumer education 

* Paraphrased condensed quotation from Aw,^. i 
30 1963 Project V Home Economics^y S , “a T"*' ^"'y ^ 1962 June 

Agents (Ithaca N\ New Yorlc /^ii of Home Demonstntion 

published) p 1 College of Home Economics un 
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other bachgrounds. ™,nties is about 20 to 25 per cent 

The rate of staff turnover m the „ „ore 

Persons who have been away from information in the various 

need to tahe refresher courses to ge “P" ° experience one 

areas of sub.ect matter 

accumulates as a homemaher is Kpppn married and unmarried 

Furthermore, no distinction is made "^^^^.emed 

women so far as their desirability as employees is concern 


people with whom one works 

E,,.,. Ts. — z r: i~ “ 

candidates to the county le^aers office and by the county 

interviewed by the personnel in the 

executive committee „„„nle of all ages and from very 

Others Extension agents work wi ? ? „as Many women like 
diverse educational and socioeconomic through )omt activities 

the fact that they work wi* "nlile aTtivmes of the agricultural 
of boys and girls clubs in 4 H and cou tyw ^ 

department and the home demonstration departmen 


PHYSICAL environment ^ 

The offices of the CooperaUve ^a^raunty cfurt house 

tracUveness Some are on the secon Hinev with age Others are m 

or federal building that may be somew a described as 

beautiful new buildings For examp e, on 

a well equipped Farm. H^ome^nnd 4 *e 

S'fheTgrSuS" depart and "^"^^‘enlra^oe” ^ ™”hen 

mam Hour are the offices of the J^'P^Schen This 

graphing, a staff lounge, and a demon and msors* 

was donated by a local retailer. donated by other P 

equipment and many of the apphan .yjjere meetings are h 

The lower floor contains an audilonum wher^^^^ 

television programs are broadcast room m the building 

making it possible to televise from any 

f places Small units 

Club or unit meetings are held in a Large groups 

and clubs may meet m the home of a rn Grange halls, or co 

public places, such as, schools, churches, i 
munity centers 
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herself by a state specialist, or by a county leader who has had special 
training in the subject matter In New York State there is a trend toward 
having the agent assume more responsibility for teaching in order to 
leave the specialist free to develop new program ideas and matenals 
In New York State, the home demonstration department reaches a 
large audience through radio and television programs One very success- 
ful venture was a television presentation, ‘Sew for Growth,” which was 
planned particularly for young homemakers and consisted of six lessons 
in how to make a dress for a child (including how to "expand” the dress 
as the child grew) Radio and television programs are planned, where 
possible, to correlate with the subject matter being taught in the units 
Most agents write newspaper articles, some have a regular column 
Often the column includes food marketing news which may be sent to 
tliem by the Marketing Division of the College of Agriculture The home 
demonstration department works with other agencies in presenting edu- 
cational material to the people of the state 
As an illustration of the work done with special interest groups, the 
New York State Home Demonstrabon Department helped solve a prob- 
lem of low income families who were receiving surplus foods from the 
government These foods included dried eggs and commeal which the 
recipients did not know how to use Single page, mimeographed explana- 
tory leaflets were prepared by the specialists The county agents gave 
lecture demonstrations of the informabon to social workers and public 
h^ealth nurses who were working with the families receiving the food 
The agents also provided the food distribution center with supplies of 
the leaflets to be distributed to the people when they got the surplus food 
The presentation, "Know Your Fabric Personalities,” was also used with 
a specia interest group— retail store salespeople who were interested in 
becoming better informed 

buymg food for nursing homes and for camps is dis 
fnTTmhnn^c ^ ®^P®^™ors and managers of these institubons The m 
nvmlrtb 1 V the institution management specialists and its 

" “Nutation Sense and Non- 

sense was used by diehtians training student nurses 

Darlmen^^s^^o^"'’‘'^' Demonstration De- 

rehable mformatim'^'' ^ducabonal programs and of 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Itmlld Service exists in all fifty states of the 

United States Although the program svas originally initiated to help rural 
people, the service now exists in cities, suburbs, and towns 
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RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

Because a broad background in home 
in the Belds of extension and teaching and^vice versa. If 

it is not unusual to find a '’“s of teacWng at the secondary 

the extension agent had not studie m schools, she would need 

school level and practice teaching in P of course have 

these courses to be certified certification 

to meet any other specific requirmen • .(jons fields of newspaper 

A person interested in entering the romm j g ^ experience 

work! magazine editing, radio, or television would find P 

she had with these media as “ “ aloe the extension agent’s 

Business enterprises such as publ ^^^^^^ ,,nowledge of the home- 

experience with people and her 

makers’ problems. , ir ^ i.j,e federal govern- 

The experienced extension agent has , gjoped countries. The 

ment in its programs of program for- 

Cooperative Extension Service is the ^ countries. As it was 

eign governments want to get starte m ^^^^j^ jg^jamily type of edu- 
developed in our country it be leaders of a group and 

cation and its emphasis on 1®*° . ® P® j _._,,i learning democraho 
sharing knowledge with others is sun 
procedures which we hope to foster a ro 

EOUCATION.U OUAUP.CAT.ONm UNOEHCKAOUATP 

, - entering the extension 
Courses. The general basic requiremen . planning to be 

field is a degree or major in bonie economi . ^bem 

agents meet the high school teaching •’®‘I*" 1 ,= extension program covers 
preparation for two specific school teaching certification 

all areas of home economics and the ig j home economics 

program does also. Although a brrad ba g g^tgnsion field having 
subject matter is helpful, it is possible to ®‘’ ,j,j an undergraduate, 
concentrated in a particular area of home ec Home Demonstration 

Counties which have more than one “S®® , , specializations 0 

or 4-H Club Departments can employ stuuen qualified, 

handle the parts of the total program “ ^o^municabons 

It is obvious from the amount of wor public spealang 

that courses in journalism, radio, acent the trend m 

helpful. According to one through mass me i 

home demonstration department is towar 

rather than face-to-face in small groups. Clubs for coi- 

^^racurricular activities. Some campu organization m^y 

^ege students. When they do. the activiUes 
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SALARY 

Salaries for beginning agents generally exceed those for beginning 
home economists m the business world They are comparable to those 
of high school homemaking teachers, but they differ from county to 
county As a rule counties wth many large industries pay more than 
counties with few industries Salary increases are granted as experience 
increases In addition to salary, most counties provide the agent with an 
expense account for travel connected with business While she is on 
official business an agent usually has an association owned car to drive 
If the county does not provide a car, she is reimbursed for maintenance 
of her own car at a cost per mile rate 

HOURS 

Hours are variable, depending upon the work to be done From time 
to time there are evening meetings, and— as in any creative job— the agent 
finds she thinks about her work even in “off ' hours On the other hand, 
the agent has a great deal of freedom in organizing her time to get the 
work done Evening responsibilities and travel (which sometimes means 
being away from home overnight) make an extension position less at 
tractive to some married women 


VACATIONS 

A vacation of one month per year is typical m this position 


SECURITY 


.S snarantee of employment that 

mnrJ ^ ti aacher who has been granted tenure, but her position 
IS more secure than many business positions 


advancement 

^^^-‘ant agent (begm- 

The^asfsmut L top position in the county 

lent to af '’“i “ >iaining period, and advance- 

Sn a r f S'""' eipenence One 

temmv o r additional 

training, one may become a specialist in the Extension Service 
Each increase m rank carries additional responsibility and usually an 
increase in salary ^ 

S,m,lar orgamzatwm It is possible for an agent to move from one 
county to another and also from one slate to another 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The home demonstration agents may join the N^ti^^' Hoine demon- 
stration Agents A-ciation and there is usua^ a dem^^^^^_^ 

J.I.. ™l.». »eM»g ” *”;rs". 

is dependent upon invitation. Agents frequen y ' , Zonta, the 

rations such as the Business and Profosiona « gj Information. 
Adult Education Association, and the Counerl on Consumer Informal 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

The two journals planned especially for ma' USDA. 

Eriensioa Service Review. jjij Service Committee. 

Notione! 4-H News. Chicago: The National 

Other professional journals which some agents take because of 
special interests include; , 

Adult Educetion and Adult Leadership. Chicago: Adult Education 
JearndV t * AmerU' r^-‘etetic Association. Chicago: American Dietetic s- 

sociation. , _ . Society. Cornell University. 

Rural Sociology. Ithaca, N.Y,: Rural Socio gi ,i«Tnnnstra- 

. 1 • Mialc the home demonsirrt 

In addition to reading the P™f®“mna jn the popular 

tion agent must keep informed or tn y 
women’s magazines. 
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include working with clubs of younger people in the county, an affiliation 
of this kind would be helpful to the student who has been a 4*H member 
and particularly to the student who is mterested in the field but who has 
not been a member herself 


Otherwise, any club or organizational activity is worth while in leam 
ing attitudes and techniques which promote effective growth through 
group membership 

Summer experiences Working in a 4 H camp helps the prospective 
4 H Club agent learn about some of the projects in 4 H work For the 
student interested in home demonstration work any experience which 
brings her into contact with people older than herself, as in selling, helps 
her determine whether or not she likes them and may help her to feel 
at ease when she begins her work as an assistant home demonstration 
agent 


The Cooperative Extension Service Association sometimes hires stu 
dents at the end of their junior year to help with the summer program 
This IS particularly true of the 4 H Club Department The summer as- 
^ camp and with the work of the county program 
staff psrt lime as a clerk or secretary for the 

exneriencp'^Sn^ ii on the campus, would be excellent 

or courses m courses in extension teaching methods 

who leach them Sd be^Mpfur 


educational qualifications postgraduate 

leachng ^awns^^ “ sufficient to enter the held of extension 
for a posilmraf an^rnsmn^ -nsidered 

nomics and to help with researcT^or th“ 

as agents gettmc an advan™.! n * **'' *'*'> want to continue 

tional level of the women who n l ’^^'^“"'n'onded since the educa 
and who are local leaders of 4 H demonstration units 

The agents attend tiaimnc 

ables them to strengthen their badcFro^'^ This en- 

they did not emphasize as undeS ? economics 

formation in their former areas S ^ acquire new in 

in service training offered to aeenh The amount of this 

of the position by many people* ** “usidered a special advantage 
In some stales, agents (who have eel... j 
college) may take a sabbatical leave eveX set 'T' T 

with full salary in order to do graduate wrk '* 
they will be better equipped to leadi 
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content of the publication (see Fig 131) Editors are cons 

personnel , editor-in chief, or the 

The general supervisor is “ departaental editors the 

managing editor To him repor t^mahnnal news the city edi 

news editor, responsible for nationa an in g^,tor_ the 

tor, responsible for local ® pj-tLc Although it is possible for 

women’s page editor, and any ° ^ newspaper work, more women 

a woman to be employed in any phase ot newspap 
work on the women’s page or pages than in any other division 

POLICIES AND STANDARDS 

It IS the publisher who sets the paper’s J^^^‘o7fte'’puSer 

and how It will be said are '"7“®"“ fit making concern, placmg adver- 
thmks of the paper as primarily a p nnmanly an mstrument 

bsers’ interests first, or whether he considers it pnmany 
for distribution and mterpretmg m orma 

major function 

People served In communities L commumties papers 

served will have aU types of readmg tastes In large 


1 BOARD OF DIRECTORS | 

' OR ‘ 

PRESIDENT 
IpimT.TSHER OR GE3<ERAL MANAGE^ 


SALES DEPT 

advertising 

CIRCULATION 


editorial dept 
news 

editorials 
features 
art work 


(production dept 
‘typesetting 

page FOBIK 
PRESS room _ 


business dept 
bookkeeping 
office routines 


service 

STOCKROOM 

garage 


Fig 13 1 OrganizaUon 


of a nei'spapei 


staff 


'Ibid p 121 




Journalism 


EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION 


The term journalism is used here to include all types of communica- 
tion media newspaper magazme, radio, television, and the assorted 
forms used m advertising and public relahons releases 
Objectives The purposes of journalism, according to Bond, are (1) 
to inform, (2) to interpret, (3) to guide, and (4) to entertam^ In per- 
a ™ofit the communications enterprises also try to achieve 


^ources of financial support In the United States communications 
supported primarily by adverhsing Newspapers and maga- 
(nr ^come from subscriptions but this seldom accounts 

third of the publication’s total income The communi- 
is from f usually by corporations, thus their basic capital 

or a mapa? corporation owners Although a newspaper 

radio and ^ published by anyone who has sufficient money, 

come fnto ^ZT are considered public utilities, can 

eral Ccmmun.cahoTcUm.ssI'on”'’'’™'''^ 


place in organization structure 

be discussed iif detail othw nied?’™n"l^°j™"'™’ “"spapers will 
Opportumhes" “ 'J'^^ussed under “Related 

Newspapers are described by the fren.,.„ , , , i_ 

hshed and by the size of their ciLaZi fr “f Pj 

partment which handles sales of spac^io td '’f “i '"'"r 1 

*hon to subscribers, a produLn ^,1 

‘F Fraser Bond An IntroducUon to Jourjtaltsm 1 -ks^, v i 

1954), pp 5 6 vuunMiwm (jsfew York The Macmillan Co, 
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Editors vaiy in how they go about planning One editor says' 

With a good system of planning theie is no need for last minute pres- 

Another editor says 

The space allotted to food news is 

taken by advertisements When _y columns two weeks 

Space Therefore, although I generally c annoying 

in advance, last minute changes are >“vj^^aWe An^l *e 
thing that can happen to an editor is to have her a 
eliminated entirely , One is the time 

My planning is influenced by several ^ith recipes 

of the year-December’s food pages, for in < ’ ^ foods edi 

of holiday foods Another consideration l y ^^^^^ 

tor I want my readers to become more d considera- 
te have a desire to experiment with ^ably read the food news 

tion also the fact that many of my compete with them, I 

of one of the large city newspapers I" jc?,] residents, res- 

tiy to include unusual articles and articles aoout 
taurants, and products 

Still another editor says 

I work about one or two months ahead m printed and 

I keep a calendar with a tentative outline "scoop” on a new 

then fill It in with miscellaneous items nlanned article for that 

piece of equipment, for example, I set department is just .as 

day m favor of the scoop The h®™® newspapers as front page 

anxious to get a story in ahead of the o 

news writers are . . „^„h 7 

But still another editor, who has held her job as foods editor or 
years, says ^ 

I generally plan my day’s topic on the 'J'®? of the news room 

cated foods column daily There is none o 

in my office gularly has an 

Recipes come from various sources The , soecialized She may 

extensive supply of cookbooks-bolh general &n p newspaper 

3ho invite readers to send in favonte recipes kitchen and 

invites people from foreign countries to come ^^d writes up the 

prepare a typical dish there while the editor ^ chefs the 

^'^cipe This same paper also gels recipes from famou ^ 

, t^nless otherwise noted, the indented comments i ^ 

^.^‘tements obtained from joumabsts who ''^^^"‘lirUn.versity, Hhaca. . 

york State College of Home Economics. Cornell 
°y the author 
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have various audiences Bond says there are three types of readers the 
intellectual who likes mental stimiilabon and who prefers sophisticated 
writing the practical person who wants to read articles that will help 
him m the work he does and the nonintellectual who seeks a dream- 
world release ’ Obviously both the types of articles and the style of 
writing are influenced by the tastes of the readers the paper is trying 
to serve 

Getting to know the needs of mdwtduals served News— all news— 
satisfies people s curiosity about what other people are thinking, feeling, 
and doing The womens page or section of the newspaper is designed 
to tell its readers about 


(1) Engagements and wedding announcements Engagement an- 
nouncements are strictly factual reporting, but wedding announce 
rnents are mixtures of fact and description, varying in degree of 
elaboration according to the individual paper Smalltown papers 
may go so far as to print an account of the reception City papers, 
on the other hand, usually have short descriptions for all but the 

aug ers of important kmilies Information regarding the en- 
m “ furnished by the parents or the affianced 

( 2 ) Wn ^ ^ to paper 

nrommprt^f^^ i ^ ””''tieons, dinners and other activities of 
ties are constitute society news These activi- 

writl SuS « where-when how-why type of 

by the wompn'c^^^ either phoned m to the paper or gathered 
tion Indeed herself at the particular social func- 

sidered to be thi^ ^ glamorous aspects of the position is con- 

orga„.at.ons and church 
the editor to tell herwhat'ft™'^^ These clubs usually telephone 
(4) Informauor, abouUo'd lfZ "'‘f 

Usually only larger naDei-: development 

news IS common to ah women’!' 

paper, and therefore is describrf^r 
_ , aescribed here in most detail 

Determining a satisfactory vlan fe, ™ , 
formation includes (1) recipes! (2) meZ A 

of preserving food, (4) reports abra,t e ’ ^’'BSestions for methods 
market, and (5) vanous speaal 

eshng people m the community about the, mterviews with inter 
about new equipment used in prenarinv d'^hes, information 

taurants with vanous food spe^Ilmerfo/°dimng 

*Ibtd, pp 51 52 
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me their publicity material, some of which I use-just as the food edi- 
To^Len up to date, I read the trade publications and magazine^ and 

shoNvings. 

Executing the plan. When the editor 8^*“® 
tvrites a food feature article herself, it may carry a by-lme. She may also 
use syndicated or news-service columns. tt-muffh the 

A constant flow of publicity press releases ^ l^ocfations, 

mail from food producers, equipment manutac rer , > 

and public relations agencies. This material she ” “hi 

way she sees fit. She may edit these articles, I” “ aim 

space she has and to conform to the style of for the 

decides whether to use the trade name or the generic name 

Writing headlines. When the editor writes “ oL^n"th™s 

she also may write the headline be appropriate and 

often harder than writing the article >*^f*^* , ^ specific head- 

attention-getting, and it must come wifhm tw P 

line count. The headline count is determine ^ ® hire a writer 

and the size and variety of type used. Some newspapers 
simply to write headlines for all articles m ® P ^ , j Ws 

Laying out the page. When g) \o^wMk from. This shows 

paper, she has a layout sheet (see Fig. 1 ) -;hich has been sold 

the amount of space in each column of t e pap plans the 

for advertising, Ld the amount which is left or her ^ 

articles and pictures she will use to con orm o carefully 

Copyreading. When all the articles are statements 

proofread for misspelled words, incorrect oolicies. This is the 

which might not conform to the POPO"^ ® room to be set in 

final check before the copy is sent to the comp .^rs to perform 

type. An average- size paper usually has a stan yr proofread- 

task. On small papers, each editor may b P 
'higher own article. ^ „ roofs (an indeed 

Dummying the page. After the type is » editor lays them 

inipression of the type set) are run of each ar • jjg^vspaper page, 
ont on a dummy page which is the same siz deletes or adds copy- 
If the story is too long or too short for the erloK that may have been 
Then she proofreads the galleys to catch any dicy came 

®nde by the typesetter. She checks ” der her page is ready 

out the way they should have. If everything is 
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editor takes her own measuring equipment to the hotel kitchen so that 
she can measure the chefs “pinch” of this and “handful” of that before 
it goes into die mixture Some food articles of current and local interest 
may be supplied by the county home demonstration agent For example, 
one editor said 


This summer our county had an abundant supply of peaches, so the 
paper printed an article by the home demonstrabon agent telling what 
the fair price was for peaches m supermarkets and at roadside stands, 
explaimng the different variebes of peaches, their uses, and what quali- 
ties to look for when buying them The agent also furnished a few un 
usual recipes The agent may also know local residents with special cu 
hnary talents who might be contacted for other articles 

The editor may also get ideas from die food pages of other newspapers 
Sometimes readers will call in or submit written articles they would hke 
to see printed or send in inquiries that may suggest the topic for an 
article 

Although the women's page editor may write much of her own food 
copy, many newspapers rely on syndicated copy in the areas of fashion, 
home furnishings, child development and family relabonships {A syn- 
dicate i^n organizabon which employs specialists to write on particular 
topics These arbcles can then be bought and published by other news- 
papers throughout the country To write fashion or home furnishings 
news tor a syndicate it is imperative that one work in the cities where 
the markets are located ) 

editor indicated that she gave a lot of space to 
in bv the new ° season Much of this material is wired 

Umtefprer (Associated Press, 

o™ news o ' News Service) News services have their 

sXcTe , m T r*' I"'’ 'heir information available to 

subscribers in cihes throughout the country 

One fashion editor on a large city daily says 

a week m advance aiS’mcluS'mfomah'"^'* h™ ^ P'^i 

to mens ties I gel my mformahnoT everything from jewelry 

ordinators m all of rte citvs m buyers and fashion co- 
shops I have a large notebook mTb g '‘eses and speciality 

tacts in these stores SometolertS"^ J 

In the case of womens clothing thestorw^' “'“‘“'■’'e and call me 
graphed and written about Once a garments to be photo 

I hire from an agency, and-with one of ih y'’°“ 

take all the pictures of these cost,.m«\ n Paper s stag photographers- 
for the succeeding week ^ published with my articles 

clients products alotj^wlh Photographs of then 

6 uuormalion about them Manfaclurers send 
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with foods for a number of years said she could tell by reading a recipe 

whether or not it would be good. 

Preparing food for photographs. When the paper 1'“= ^ ^ 

hitchen it usually has a staff photographer lake pictures 
fedpes’ InAat case the editor or one of her staff prepares the food for 
photographing. The test kitchen of one large nevvspaper is ” 

?evera?Xs®so that colored pictures for the Sunday supplement can be 

‘^Ue td; editor may buy or borrow from 

silverware, serving dishes, table decorations or 

props. These will be used with the understanding that the store 

receive a credit line in the picture. r t j is answering 

Amioering inquiries. One daily duty of food 
questions. A broad home economics education j f through 

eiitor must have an answer immediately without needing to 

books for the correct reply. 

Miscellaneous responsibilities. One e i or 

As women’s page editor I am bee^n impressed 

member to represent our paper at mcial ^ jesponsibibUes. I am 

upon me that this is one of my more P j luncheons, teas, 

invited both as a guest and as the paper, 

and so on, and must act in the best interests of the pap 

Attending press parties is one of the product, they 

editors in large cities. When food companies ^P they 

invite the press to a breakfast, a it. It is exciting 

serve the new food product and tell t e e i market, and 

to be among the first to hear about - people in one’s field, 

to have this opportunity to congregate wi j^^j^ition to writing for 

One women’s page editor mentioned t ^ ^ other departments of 
the women’s page, she is often assize fill-in material. She also 

the paper, to do human interest stories or e Christmas recipes or 

prepares supplemental booklets on such request, 

freezing techniques. These are sent to reader cooperation 

The editor of one paper said that, each yea » , ^ cooking schoo 

with the county home demonstration agent, con nty 

for county homemakers. The school lasts or editor is on han 

^gent is in charge of teaching the classes, u 

to report it and publish some of the recipes. ^vomen’s page, 

On papers which employ several women o .formal discussions o 
staff meetings are held several times a wee evaluated, and speci 
possible material for future issues. The . jpembers of the staff, 

"tides are assigned by the page editor to vanou 
(’t'tietings of the entire staff of the whole paper 
buently.) 
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to go to press Ue next slep-and what most editors 
Ihrill-is seeing the finished paper. 


can meir 




OTHER FUNCTIONS 

the^“ZMn-‘?„7eve^Te-n => Idtchen where 

readers ss.fpay to redpe s'ugges'tirs madeTn 

upon uhelher or not the r Jpes are rSlt “n ’’T "P™ 

tation is at stake here. She Ly test fte I?- 

sistant to do it. ^ “ recipes herself or have an as- 

Smallcr papers cannot afford to have a t.,. r.-. v r . . t 

tl.at case some editors try out recip^ta '?.*=■'*“ “f therr osvn. In 

satisfied that recipes sent fo them hy foo“D od “'™ 

facturers have been tested by the home 

companies One editof who has b™ prerre"'^ Tl 

ww.n preparing recipes and working 
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sitiKularly well-qualified to mite the womens page, she does have 
competitmn for the position from people with different educational 

backgrounds 


PEOPLE WITH WHOM ONE WORKS 

Employer On small papers, workers tor the women^page are hned 
by the eltor-in-chief, on larger papers mth a 

non, they may be hired by the managing editor, who in turn reports 

to the editor-in-chief renters 

others In communities other than the argest ^ 

the women’s page editor works with arid is mown ^ , significant 

enjoys the pleasure of being involved m the communitys signihca 

events 


PHYSICAL environment 

Usually, all the departmental editors (rf “ of teletype 

open room rather than I'^t^mg separate ^he staff and copy- 

machines and typewriters, together with ft atmosphere 

boys rushing to meet the ever-present apers, however, 

of excitement m a newspaper office In th g goor-or part of 

the editorial staff of the foods department has its own ffoor P 
one— which also contains a test kitchen 

SALARY 

Salary standards are comparatively low in the news- 

has set basic mimmums for starting salaries an writing jobs 

paper field But newspaper wnhng jobs usual ypX magazines 

in puhhc relations departments, advertising g m those who 

On the other hand, large papers usually highest salaries 

have established a name and reputation m news service agency 

are earned by those who work for a syn ica 

hours 

of paper A morning 

Hours tend to be irregular, and vary with the ype requires 

paper requires much work at night while tJi newspaper ^^oman 
"•“t of the work to he done m fte mormng 

reported ^ fj-oni 

As food editor, my hours are f™"L n?®. 00 am o" 

Monday through Friday, and from ^ ^ jj ^mes For cx^nipl . ; 

'^Hny times I may work longer hours or at odd Um ^ describes t 

^rrently writing a senes titled, ‘ Going o 
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Editors attend annual convenbons of the American Home Economics 
Association, The American Dietebc Association, and other professional 
groups m order to get news and keep up to date with developments in 
the field 

The editor may have to requisition supplies from time to bme Sup- 
plies may include the standard stenographic notebook for taking down 
information, copy paper for plannmg layouts, and dummies on which 
the final page plan is mapped out 


TYPICAL DAY 

The food editor of an evening paper indicated that her typical day 
might proceed as follows 

I amve at the office at 7 00 am and open the mail and check it for 
any newsworthy items By 8 30 am the composing room has sent me the 
pUey proof of the copy prepared the previous afternoon This must be 
A tne dummy and be ready for the page proof by 10 30 am 

p 11 00 AM the page proof is sent from the pressroom for final correc- 
lons I proofread every line of the copy By noon the paper must be 
^ 00 PM the early edition is on the streets for sale 
j-If preparing material for the next day’s issue 

fl officially ends at 4 30 pm, but it is not xmusual for me to cover 
j evening Sometimes I leave work early m the 

sometiTn.»< <f party-hoppmg is often exciting, but 

sometimes it becomes monotonous 


employment opportunities 

abilit\ o^fobf^^ editors are divided m their opinions about the avail 
ability of jobs in this area One points out 

from They range 

to a metropolitan daily*^' Sm™l surrounding famj 

ahhelyfield One usiallyTtSs afa 1 

Marnage is no hindrance aUhooch tW “P '» reporter, 

a problem Re entering the Rrfd sometimes pose 

if one has kept up with trends problems, particularly 

five uomen one°S^CTr£crsB?v'iMr"d employs only 

tales care of the radio prograrn and the ndf 

Getting started in journalism is a * c assistants 

at the right Ume If jobs are not avaXw^n"' ’''“® 

>011 are seeling emploj-raent it is , a ’* newspaper at the time 
public utilities doing demomtration and°om\h' 

Association so that people in the field wU m t„ ^ Home Economies 
>ou pi good praelical erpericnce and whef a ''7 J" 

people mil know where you can be reaSd "^ht 

It ts important to remember that although the home economist is 
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papers, are directed toward different audiences. For example, rnagazines 
Ldi as Good Housekeeping are called “service rnagazmes and ^e de- 
signed for the wives of the wMte-collar workers. True ^ ha^ 

arhcles concerning foods and household managernent as wdl ^ fichon 
is called a “romance” magazine and is designed to ^ 

of the blue-collar workers. The style of the r^ance J"”"® 

direct and specific than the service magarine The d 

cusses justice, law. education, and health, the romance rnagazme talks 
about “our” policeman, “our hoys teacher, an my ° j 

The staff of a magazine is organized ” ‘L wMe 

the newspaper. It consists of an editor-in-chief, ,, je- 

magazine, and numerous editors, each one of whom handles a given 

'Te'ekrs are responsible for the 

They get together and select a theme and key i ( months 

on the month in which the issue will j mr will have and 

in advance. It is decided how ^10 color. A 

'vhether her pictures will be printed m hlac - ready, 

time schedule is plotted to indicate when copy or corrected 

when galley proofs will arrive from the "j!:; t^olved svith 

copy will be due. In the rnagazme field, an ^i to the 

three issues of the magazine at once: her P months, 

material for the next issue which will come proof- 

fiut she must also start thinking about the issue aspect of her job 

read the one she just finished. One editor said this aspect 

makes her feel her work is never finished. by her field of 

How the editor gathers her material ^ fabric, ready-to- 

speciahzation. If her field is fashion, she visi months in advance of 
"ear, and accessory manufacturers at least eig attends show- 

the time retail merchandise svill be in the s ores 
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wholesale food markets Smce retail grocers do their shopping before 
their own stores open, I must go to marl^t at 3 00 am 

Another editor says 

My hours are from 9 00 ai.j to 5 00 pm, but there are no tune clocks 
to punch and it is not unusual to work to as late as 9 00 pm But any 
hours over forty per week are recompensed on an overtime rate We 
usually have an hour for lunch 

VACATIONS 

Vacation policies vary from paper to paper Two editors described 
their vacation periods as follows 

I got two weeks with pay the first year on the job and three weeks with 
pay after one year on the staff 

I get eight vacation days plus four weeks' summer vacation Hus 
includes two days for Christmas and two for Easter Beginners, how 
ever, get only two weeks’ vacation 


SECURITY 


ft guarantee of continued employment m the newspaper 

field One editor summed up the situation as follows 

^eally*secure^^n^L^n«^^^ bad years of experience that a writer can feel 
replaced bv a wTiiPr^S!*?°v 

grows stale over tli(a v "'ore promise Then too, if her writmg 

the writer with a terLw llX’* 


advancement 

a section of thrpagrlndfinS’vn®*’' 

in newspaper worl.® Thert is bttK® I “ advancing 

mg for the women’s page OnoOTtl?’'’ ““f^^on from men m writ 
sponsibihty on a given nanefT j^ ° advance in title and in re 
Similar orgam-Aons '^Manv com”'^ npon abibty and staff turnover 
a newspaperwoman may have to T 

papers However, the worb prooedn™ varres“Stle° 

RELATED OPPORTUNITIES 

wfZr^^':l^vl.hTas“ 

fashion andbction,bomefnrnisCti=^S“^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the proofs, and cuts or adds material to fit the available space Accuracy 
and careful planning are extremely important, for a mistake m 

final layont could cost the magazine a great deal of money m 
wasted paper and labor (One editor commented that every ^ 
signs the fiLl layout sheets she feels as if she were signmg awy he fe^ 
Mother important responsibility of the editor is making sure 
descnbed in the magazine wiU be avmlable in retail stores wto the 
magazine appears on the newsstands The magazine ere 
a product or, at any rate, a desire to investigate it, and unless the item 
IS available the consumer will be disappointed 
U the magazine carries fiction, the editor must also free lance 
tenal, for magazines buy stories from people who are not g 

Handling reader inquiries also takes some of sent 

times the repbes are prmted in the magazin , 

duecUy to the reader satisfaction 

Magazine editors like newspaper editors, g 
from seeing the finished copy of the pubhea ion 

m this type of work you cannot see are con 

as a person m the pubhc schools can ^ a pat on the 

tnbuting and being useful People are not work,’ which 

back, but at times they do give it, and say Njce 
makes you feel good 

Magazme editors suggest that beginners people ,n these 

to an editor or as copywnter or reader corr p There is 

positions have an opportunity to learn all because of mar- 

a good bit of turnover among young people on ^ editor is a matter 
nage but, according to one editor Getting ® ® , magazines and an 

of skill and luck There are only a limited num e Ijirc 

o^itor may hold her job for 15 25 years ^vorked as home 

People with experience, particularly women w ^.^enence gi'cs girh a 
s^ace representatives They point out that sue P ^ cultures 

chance to learn how other people live and to e Ins a " 

''ithin the United States-and this is important it tlie m b 
^nd diversified audience work Tlie majoril) of 

There are geographic limitations in eastern cities such as 

*0 service magazines have tlieir offices m a g West and 

lork and Philadelphia A fev^ are located m p 05G) 

‘‘dwest (see the list of fashion publications ^ woman "ho 

^ number of editors are married, but it is > j^cvcrthcltss 

children in the family to remain m magn entering the Celt 
'^ricncc gained as a homemaker is an asse , tlicir broad 

Hadio Radio stations describe themsches 1 (,f tlicir 

power (250 watts, 5,000 watts and so on) • 
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mgs of the new lines (see p 235) Frequently it is an assistant editor or 
an assistant to the editor who covers the market The actual writing of 
the material that appears in the magazine is done neither by the fashion 
editor nor her assistant but by a copywriting staff The women covermg 
the market do prepare information sheets for the copywriters, however 
On one fashion magazine this mformabon is relayed in the form of 
an outline covering 

1 One particular fashion point This could be a color, a style, or a 

type of fabric 

2 The reasons why this is a fashion point 

3 An explanation of how the fashion point can be used to the advan 

tage of the reader as well as to die advantage of the designers, 
manufacturers, and any other people connected with the world 
of fashion 

Housing and design editors cover the home furnishings market in the 
same way The home furnishings editor of a magazine planned for young 
married people indicated that she keeps on the lookout for good, but 
inexpensive items, since cost is usually an important consideration for 
newly married couples This is an example of how the magazine’s in 
tended audience influences its editorial policy 
The editor of the household equipment section must pick out what is 
ne\\ in equipment test it and present the results to the reader The 
home equipment editor of one magazine reported 


We test appliances by using them as a homemaker does Our prime 
interest is to see how they perform under daily use For instance, with 
aundr> equipment the amount of hot and cold water used m the 
O c>ce was metered and the usefulness of various arrangements 
ol iaundiy equipment was studied when a drier which could be stacked 
on top of a washer came onto the market 

Because a magazine depends on income from advertisers more than 
sa es o rea ers, magazine editors have to know who advertises in their 
magazine ey can include a reference to an advertisers product m 
their editorial copy whenever appropriate, and they seldom praise the 
product of a competitor of an advertiser In commenting on the extent 
o «},,ch advertisers rnfluenoe Ae content of the magazme, one editor 

nlo •nfv r.' T be to eLt. however, the 

sa> ing, Don t bite that hand thafs feeding you' is well to keep in mind ” 

“ "'"'Wer. when the editor has the intorma- 


tion she plans to use, she 


Ko n i- to have photos taken If there are to 

dens er T '“"r,"’” photographs she plans them wrth the art 
department A rough layout of the page, together with the information 
sheets or rough oop> is sent to the eopyrvriter who puts the copy into 
final shape The material is then sent to the printer for proofs When the 
proofs arc received, the editor lays out the page on dum^ sheets, checks 
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sa%ed one for Chanel perfume, for instance, since my pharmacy spomor 
sells It Also, I usually read the papers on Sunday mth a »£ 'h^ 
m m> hand If an article of general mformabon appeals to me, I clip it 
out to use as a possible “filler ’ on the program 

Several top women’s program editors stress the “Portance f aOb 
bmg one’s comments while broadcasting rather than ^ ^ 

prepared script They work with notes, but they do not spend hours 

^v^llnK out an entire scnpt 

Women’s program editors are experienced, ^ " starting 

student would normally achieve upon graduation from § ‘ ® 

points in the field (or possible summer ,obs) include ^vdAboarf vvoj 
at the stabon The switchboard operator gets an aw ■^vho 

phase of the busmess from handhng ealls and from § P j j 

come mto the studio (if she is a ovm 

program schedule for the traffic j departaent heads 

view of the operations Secretarial work for , Wntine conhnuity 

or the general manager is another way to get s ar e^^^^ and who 

IS a job for the gurl who has had some course ^ 

has control of the news story appro^h ^ jav’s programs 

the music hbrary where records to be played on each da> s p gr 

are chosen and filed and new records usually food 

Telctision Television programs presen ^ am of topics inter- 
demonstrations or general home snous F ^ ^ program 

esting to women In deciding whether or no the proposed 

to the schedule, the manager of the stabon as , , facilibes for 
plans, consider possible sponsors, assure e r producing it, 

the actual televising of the show, esbmate o 

and weigh its probable audience appeal pvoenence related 

Several women who conduct home shows a\e 
to food demonstrabon One said ^ 

It IS almost impossible to get a job Station I wo^l- "'^th was 

''•oiked as a model or an acbess previous ^ been doing ^olun 

looking for a person to do a womans pro^^ , Churches just to 
teer \%ork in pubhcity and promohon for personnel of the low 

W busy after my riamage, and I got to by one of ^em 

^dio and television stabons My name w j tbc job 

a* a possible person to handle the tclevisio * 

Another said , _„i 

ba\ing speeia'izen 

I was graduated from a college of home for se%cn 

in foods I ^^orked as a home servitx ^service mapazme Aft" 

then v.-orked for the foods section of a leader for -1 H I 
*^ed. I uorked as a part Ume food P^J'^^^pj^ons m demonstm^n^ 
f ^ber of 4 H members to the stale co^P^^'^n Uus aclw.tv Cense- 
nd acquired a reputabon for producing w 
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potential audience-that is, the number of people living -within hearing 
distance of the station The stabon may be independent or one affiliated 
with a national network An independent station does all its own pro- 
gram planning an affiliated station uses some of the national shows 
Stations may be owned by an individual or by a corporation 

A radio station employs a corps of engmeers to handle the equipment 
necessary for broadcasting, a sales force to get the sponsors who pay 
for time on the air, a business office to handle the accounting, and the 
programming department All departments report to the station’s general 
manager 

Women usually find their niche in the programming department which 
consists of announcers ( general and news and sports ) , the women’s pro 
gram editor, the continuity department (which writes commercials), and 
the traffic department (which keeps the daily “log”) 

The woman’s program may be carried every day or less frequently, 
for fifteen minutes to an hour The length of the program is an indica 
tion of Its status— it has to be good to warrant an hour of the station’s 
broadcasting time One woman’s program editor who has an hour long 
show described her work as follows 


Although my show is called a women s program it appeals to men too 
because It includes news about all kinds of happemngs m the market 
things as the stale craft fair, an antique dealers’ 
of Women Voters before elections, any 
ductinc general interest Sometimes people con- 

m .sometimes I hear about these events 

wews on always have from one to three inter 

students from fo/pi^n interviewed such diverse persons as 

gram and a irrmo^r, Participants in the Senior Citizen’s pro 

vnews are don?“hvp^*/ Tfi!” * "®^rby wine making center These mter- 
prior to the brmfl f broadcast) or on tape (recorded 

S lo STrone on V ’ , with me when I 

“ m' f p" 

sponsors'for th!it'wTTOte’"!hS™ * 

editors are salesmen (or the statron andT™"?.” " ' Some women 

sponsors, I do not However it is mv *''' '«P°ns*ihly of finding 

the results of their purchas’e of hm n*’ *? ^Pto^ors happy with 

partofevtnydayoallmroTlhesnr “'r"® 

mcrchandiso, getting ideas for S " familiarizing myself with their 
sponsors bungs me into Uho, T''“ "“‘”8 

prises M, program one day nduS' a“7^ business enter 

msestment firm, a fabric sbL a nb department store, a bank, an 
agenej and a womens spccS’t, sho^’'*'' “ 

Other ideas for the content of mv nroirr,^ 

sent out b, mannfacturcrs-I thirt 1 m^„ 
cmmtr)' Much of the matertal i„,o the ''"O: ““■‘”8 
sate releases of manufacturers of p™d„cts™oS? by"’ ' ' 


my sponsors 


5-1 
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on the show for the ne.t hvo weeU My reguhr andtence, as revealed by 

magazines If I use a recipe sent in V , j j niahe sure to 

I always try to present ‘^^d^ size of pan 

mention the temperature at which the „^p/n,al,i I also mention 
I am usmg, and how many or how much the rec pe maKe 
why recipes may fail and I usually msert nutrition tips wmie 

TlSy^llohkeallddferenthmdsoffoodhecause^^^^ 

of recipes for something which V™ vetting^ easier as tune goes on, 

I work quite hard on my job Inste S mformabon Also, 

It gets harder because I want 1° 8*™ apparent to a casual observer I 
my ] 0 h takes much more time weeks in advance), 

must not only plan my schedule (wh ^ requests 

but I must also read (and an^ver) ^oman may be m charge of 

for mformation from viewers For ci,e may wnte to ask not 

prepanng a church supper for sixty P she should buy 

only what she should serve them, but how mucn 
and how she should prepare it . tjme They may 

I also have guest speakers on the program fromjme^^ 

he representatives from various ® ® Sometimes I simply int«- 
Fnut Association or the Mushroom Ins j.monstrations of their own 
View these guests, sometimes they g> 

particular products commercials 

In planning a show, it is also necessaty to hence some 

They are almost always spaced throughou -j^r’s product comes 

lead in hne is necessary so that reference o 
naturally As one television food demonslra or 

■"ou cannot prepare a dish usmg hands m pi^ ""c 

ih milk concern Neither can ^nonsors one is a retailer 

— i present a perfume ad I have p^^arket When the sponsor 
electncal "»her is a supermarket ^ food 


AS one teieviMuu , 

cannot prepare a dish using “^^f^our^hVdVrpm “cms^ 
*icau milk concern Neither can cnonsors one is a retaile 

and present a perfume ad I have v ^ i When the sponsor i 
electncal apphances, the other is a aoohance and plao one foo 

the retailer; I feature a particular follows easily from 

demonstration using that appliance supermarket, the 

the demonstration When the sponsor s in the 

the supermarket gives me a copy of jnyself and look at the i 

next da/s paper I go over to the ^ ork up recipes to call 

bemg featured in each of the j items 

Viewers’ attention to these particular too teachers 

Most of the women in television earn to an actors union 

Ml of them mentioned that they are require Qj-iranization, American 

several are members of the professional org 
”Omen in on/1 TolwiSlOH . r /-non fic programs 


id several are members of the protessi 

’“men in Radio and Television specific prograins 

Some of these women are not under i shows are cance e , 

'mi are employees of the station If their pa on a contra 

the sh„i.„ LJ. i,» fnr them to do uuicr> 


— ui mese women aic shov's 

‘t are employees of the station If their pa \\ork on a contra 

^ studio finds something else for them o 
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quently when there was a position open for a home show, the program 
director of the local station called me, and asked if I would like to do it 


Different women have somewhat different procedures for planning 
their shows One woman who conducts a food demonstration, a half- 
hour, daily program said 

I select the material for my own shows as well as wntmg and pro- 
ducing them I choose my topics and recipes from the wealth of material 
sent to me constantly by manufacturers and groups sponsoring all sorts of 
products 

Each of my shows is planned a week in advance Although I don’t use 
an actual script the show takes about four to five hours to prepare I 
don t rehearse the program from beginnmg to end but I do block it out 
and figure approximately how much time each portion will take After 
five years experience I can tell by looking at a recipe whether or not 
it is adaptable to preparation on television Often I don’t even have to 
practice making it On the day of the show, I measure out the ingredients, 
set up the equipment, and sometimes prepare part of the recipe which 
would otherwise take too long Those recipes that take longer than a half 
hour are prepared beforehand so that the finished dish can be shown at 
the end of the program 

Another woman who has been presenting her fifteen minute daily food 
demonstration show for six years, said 


My show IS scheduled for 3 00 pm each day I get to the studio at 
» prepare special dishes ahead of time, and set up displays for the 
t ^ script But I do prepare an outline to 

I spend three hours a day planning menus, 
he ,1"'' '““I"* procedures Much thought must 

show ™„t t,*t‘''. ™ '■> preparing and cooking the food The 

prVarTd-etS^^rnrw&stepr^^^ ^ “““ 

senm ™at norta„"®„r",r‘’??'‘‘"'. Performer needs to be able to 
accordinalv A rkn ® Ome remains and present the show 

an“Sa®two Jmmer*; of the subject is a help If you have 

hb successfully ”” Prepared material to present you can ad 


been'onThrnirT’ ” rf"rfy minute cooking program which has 

the commern S "’>* “ assistant-a man-who does 

IS dom^3 n U ! comments about what she 

hsf Kern ha h-sband would The 

r:; easdrshcTair”'^'’ '"ey can talk this way 


who^UTUe m distnbuted every two weeks to viewers 

wno UTile in for it It contains the recipes of the items I will be making 
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aep~t " 

-chemistry and physics: 

Electives should be in which involve not 

on stoves, washing machines, re "® processed by it- For t le 

just equipment but the produc P majors in those areas, 

fashion or foods departments I ^for a magazine editor since 

Courses in journalism are ^ necessary that one be able to 

a copywriter can rewrite the "latena . grammar 

express herself o““ately and clearly and^t^aj;^^^ 

and spelbng. Typing and sh magazine writing, er- 

Eitracurricular activities. For newspaper teaches one 

perience on the staff of a college mag , and exposes one to 

the technical and production aspects P women students 

deadlines. If the college has a radio s ’ writers, 
often can get johs as music lihranans secretary, a receptionist, or 

Summer experiences. Experience a communications enter- 

switchboard operator in the offices o ,, ^jpd of work is goo 
prises would be desirable experience. ’ j ^gjops a sense of r - 

it it acquaints one with the business world and d ‘ 

sponsibility. , . -Un find jobs working for a y 

Part-fime work. College students .Ration field or for an editor 

oI the professors connected with the to available in *'’0 “ . ® 

of the local newspaper. There may also be for Pobboo -o"- 

editorial offices where the college oatal g P P spccal le. 

The land-grant colleges have bulletin offices ^vn J ,,„a,d 

lets (see Chap. 12). Working in any capacity 
increase one’s knowledge of the fie 

An advanced degtee is not "“ptfgJiliy oMaOnS s"™'’. PIjimecs 
Several editors mentioned the desirab b^ ^o ,„ences, 

to broaden one’s backgroun 
^nd the arts. 


iournalism. 

- at 


professional associatio ^ 

Women newspaper and magazine wldoli has co"cgc d-P^ 

Pbi (a national Lmcn-s journalism organimbon^ men 

also). Most cities have local press 
'^oincn svriters and editors belong- 
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basis with the sponsors If one sponsor cancels his contract, the show is 
cancelled unless another sponsor is found In this field, therefore, the 
quality of work offers no security Also, it is not uncommon to have to 
work on holidays if they fall on the day of one’s scheduled appearance 
Trade papers and trade magazines Newspapers such as Womens 
Wear Daily and magazines such as Modern Textiles are published for 
people engaged in the production or distribution of food, equipment, 
clothing, and home furnishings Writing for them differs in approach from 
\\Titing planned for the layman (see p 286) Since the reader in this case 
is a professional person, he understands the trade jargon and in many 
cases has access to the writer’s sources of information Hence, the writer 
for such publications is subject to more rigorous evaluation than the 
ivriter for laymen 


Company newspapers or magazines Large corporations frequently 
publish a company newspaper or magazine Frequently this is a monthly 
publication, prepared in the home office of the organization for distribu 
tion to all employees in the vanous branches of the organization Typi- 
cally, It features numerous pictures and accounts of company employees 
and activities basic purpose of such a publication is to help em- 
p oyees know their company, to reflect managements interest in the 
employees, and to develop esprit de corps 

liniK The activities earned on in preparing pub- 

S (sseP 93) Advertising copy 

talc some 1 h ' Also, It usually asks the reader to 

take some action— i e try it TODAY ” ^ 

ment^f^thp adverhsing writing may be handled by a depart- 

agency loses aeZms ("™ The ^mn “ ‘’’‘= 

nllhl!Pl^v^ 1 ' ,’ companies buying the advertising or 

lo:e :heTr’iobs^Ttt%‘the'rLT^^ 

self m this field rm hand, a person who makes a name for her- 

m this field may come to earn tens of thousands of dollars a year 


eoucationau qualifications undergraduate 

Courses There are two amrlom j 
one IS to major in journalism ^ position m journalism 

and take electiie courses in’mi.n, i*^ 
folIoMs the second road Her strenn h™ 

she Ins command of a body of snW J" ‘*PP'y™g “ position is that 
maker One fashion WTiter saTd ' 

as I coordinate'* Ihe^fSion fo"® P^t'cmmaking helpful 
Mhen I am uorling with photograph/”' mo1cra”nd”'des';grrr d" a 
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Home economics is a particularly desuable course for nreoared to 

who wants a good general education and who also chiflpnts with m- 

enter a vocational field upon graduabon It is possi e or j sciences, 

terests m the biological sciences, the physical scjences, 
business management, art, and English, to study these ^ J , 
pbcahon to home economics fields For e^mple, bio °Sy 
be apphed to foods and to texbles, ps>cholog> and ec managment, 

'elopment, family relabonships, and household ewno clothing and 

business management to food adminstrahon reta the\^ous comroumca 
home funiishmgs, and Enghsh and creative wTilmg to 

tions occupabons , ^ orsamzabon, 

Students will find that co^^ges and umversib^ ry ^ um\ersit>, 

bence, home economics may be offered m a separ « r and sci 
or in a department of the college of agnculture, the division 

^ces, the college of applied arts and sciences, or 

Although the state umversibes usuall> offer majors , example, in the 
oomics, some colleges specialize m one or more ^ r service ad 

preparabon of homemaking teachers or m the ^ home economists 

^^^^oistratOTS, home service representabv es, and too r tJie colleges 

Students should xvrite for catalogs to the ®d^5io . contain a de- 
and umversibes in which they are mterest^ .nctihibon The> will also 
^ption of the home economics majors offered by . uisbtubon and 

J'^h all the details about requirements for atois msbtubon, tui 

0 the vanous courses, requirements for gradua , tiarenls) niay find it 

jon, fees, and sources of financial aid The studen ( interested 

desirable to visit one or more of the schools 'J^ch of the home 

conversabon with the admissions officer and/o student nia> have, 

gnomics staff xvill answer any remaimng 

""d convey the general feehng of ^^tS^xhich offered a degree 

colleges and umversibes in the Umted i 

home economics majors m the school year 1 o 
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Most newspaper workers belong to the American Newspaper Guild 
Radio and television editors find American Women m Radio and Tele 
vision a very dynamic organizabon— one which provides many contacts 
with successful people in the field and excellent annual convention pro* 
grams which are informative for the beginner 

PROFESSrONAL JOURNALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Advertising Age New York Advertising Publications Inc 
Broadcasting Washington D C Broadcasting Publications Inc 
Editor and Pufa/isher— The Fourth Estate New York Editor and Publisher Co , 
Inc 

Pnnters Ink New York Robert T Lund Publisher 
Sponsor New York Sponsor Publications Inc 
The Writer Boston The Writer Inc 

Editors read all the well known women’s magazines Many of them 
mentioned taking the same commercial magazines that homemaking 
teachers receive 
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University of California, Santa Barbara 
Whittier College, Whittiei 
Colorado 

Colorado State College, Greeley 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 
University of Colorado, Boulder 

Connecticut „ r a 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Delaware 

Delaware State College, Dover 
University of Delaware, Newark 
District of Columbia 
Gallaudet College 
George Washington University 
Howard University _ , 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park 

Floi ida 

XTda'^&tur'aUnd Mechanical University, Tallahassee 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 
Georgia 

Albany State College, Albany 
Berry College, Mount Berry 
Clark College, Atlanta 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 
Morns Brown College, Atlanta 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega 
Savannah State College, Savannah 
Spelman College, Atlanta 
University of Georgia, Athens 
Hawaii 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Idaho 

Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa 
University of Idaho, Moscow 

T vg Forest 

Barat College of The Sacred H > 

Bradley University, Peoria 
Carthage College, Carthage 
Eastern Ilbnois University, 

Illinois State Normal Universi^, N 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Milbkin University, Decatur 
Mundelein College, Chicago 
North Central College, Naperville 
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Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical College, Normal 

Alabama College, Monlevallo 

Auburn University, Auburn 

Florence State College, Florence 

Howard College, Birmingham 

Huntington College, Montgomery 

Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville 

Judson College, Marion 

Miles College, Bnmmgham 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute 

University of Alabama, University 


Alaska 

University of Alaska, College 
Arizona 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Arizona State University, Tempe 
University of Arizona, Tucson 

Arkansas -o m ff 

Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College, Fine u 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, FussellvnUe 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Harding College, Searcy 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 
Hendrix College, Conway 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
California 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 

Chapman College, Orange 

Chico State College, Chico 

Ctttege Hotre I>ame, Belmont 

College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Fresno State College, Fresno 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 

Humboldt State College, Areata 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 

La Sierra College, Arlington 

La Verne College, La Verne 

Los Angeles Stale College of Applied Arts & Sciences, Los Angeles 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 

Pacific Union College, Angwin 

Pasadena College, Pasadena 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento 

San Diego State College, San Diego 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

San Jose State College, San Jose 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Davis 

University of California, Ixk Angeles 
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Mt St Scholaslica College, Atchison 
Ottawa University, Ottawa 
St Mary’s College, Xavier 
Southwestern College, Winfield 
Sterling College, Sterhng 
University of Kansas, Lawience 
University of Wichita, Wichita 
Washburn University, Topeka 
Kentucky 

Asbury College, Wilmore 

Berea College, Berea 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 

Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort 

Morehead State College, Morehead 

Murray State College, Murray 

NaEareth College, Louisville 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth 

Union College, Barbourville 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 

University of Louisville, Louisville 

Ursuline College, Louisville 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 

Louistana 

Grambling College, Grambling 
Louisiana College, Pineville 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institut^ A^nStural and Mechanical College, 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural ana 

Baton Rouge 
McNeese State College, 

Northeast Louisiana State , 

Northwestern State College, Natchiloches 
St Mary’s Dominican College, N^ _,nnd 

Southeastern Louisiana College, , Mechanical College, Baton 

Southern University and Agricultural and Meehan 

Umvemtf of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette 
Xavier University, New Orleans 

"“'"Famungton State Teachers College. Farmington 
Nasson College, Springvale 
University of Maine, Orono 
Maryland 

Hood College, Frederick 
Maryland State College, Princess Anne 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 
St Joseph College, Emmitsburg 
University of Maryland, College 
Western Maryland College, Westmin 

^Massachusetts , _ 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 
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Nor* Illinois University, DeKalb 
Nor*western University, Evanston 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee 
Bosary College, Rwei Forest 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Western Illmois Universily> Macomb 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 
diana 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Butler Unwersity. tndianapoUs 
DePauw University, Greencastle 
Evansville College, Evansville 
Goshen College, Goshen 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terce Haute 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manchester 
Marian College, Indianapolis 
Purdue University, Lafayette 
St Francis College, Fort Wayne 
St Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St Maty of-the*Woods College, St Mary-of-the-Woods 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
Joica 

Dnar Cliff College, Sioux City 
Central College, Pella 
Claike College, Dubuque 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon 
Iowa Stale Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Iowa Stale University of Science and Technology, Ames 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant 
Marycrest College, Davenport 
Momingside College, Sioux City 
Simpson College, Indianola 
Stale University of Iowa, Iowa City 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Wartburg College, Waverly 
tVestmar College, Le Mars 
William Penn College. Oskaloosa 
Kansas 

Biker University, Baldwin 

Bethel College, North Newton 

College of Empona, Empona 

Fort Hays Kansas Stale (Allege, Hays 

Fnends University, Wjchrla 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg 

Kansas Slate Teachers College, Emporia 

Kansas State University of Agnculture and Applied Science, Manhattan 
Marymount College, Sahna 
McPherson College, MePhenon 
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Park College, Parkville 
St Louis Univeisity, St Louis 
Ltheast Missouri State College, 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfi 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
University of Missouri, Cotobia 
Webster College, Webster Groves 

Montana „ _ 

Montana State College, Bozeman 
Montana State University, Missoula 

Nebraska 

Duchesne College, Omaha rhadron 

Nebraska State Teachers Co ege, Chadron 
Nebraska State Teachers Co ege, Kearn y 
Nebraska State Teachers Colkge, ^ 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayn 
Union College, Lincoln 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
University of Omaha, Omaha 

Nevada , „ ^ 

Umveisity of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire 

Keene Teachers College, 

Mount Saint Mary College, Hooksett 
Rivier Co"Eg«. Nashua p ,i,am 

University of New Hampsnire, 

New lerseu , p-nvent Station , 

Cnrgian Court 

Montclair State College, Upper iv 
Ncio Mexico tTn.versity, Portales 

“exic^HighirndsUn— ^ Engineering & Science, 

New Mexico State University ot 

University Park ,, Silver City 
New Mexico Western ‘^^''®,{,„querque 
University of New Mexico, Albuqu u 

New York ^ 

BfoXn*e,^Bm£,m College of Home Eco- 

Cornell University, Bhaee 

Hunterc'Slge, New City 

rSi Sage J^of Education, Buffalo^ 

iral:";; college of 
State Unuersity Loiieg 
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Regis College, Weston 
Simmons College, Boston 
State College, Framingham 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Michigan 

Adrian College, Adrian 
Albion College, Albion 

Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Bemen Springs 
Madonna College Livema 
Marygrove College Detroit 
Mercy College, Detroit 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 
Lansing 

Nazareth College, Nazareth 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette 
Siena Heights College, Adrian 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
Minnesota 

Xerflf Bfnett.l’tloS' 

College of St Catherine, St Paul 
S 1' Scholastica, Duluth 
College of St Teresa, Winona 
Concordia College Moorhead 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St Peter 

St Olaf College, NorthBeld 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 

'=<>”' 80 , Lornian 

Delta State ColIegJ:aj'™'a.n 
Jackson State College, Jackson 
Mississippi College Clinton 
Mississippi Southern College Hath, i, 

Mississippi State College ’’1!.'®, 

Mississippi Vocational College Itf u ^‘’*™bus 
Bust College, Holly Spring 

Drury College, Springfield 
Fontbonne College. St. Louis 
Lincoln University, Jefferson 
Lindenwood College for Women St rLo i 
Northeast Missouri State Teacher roll 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
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Western Reserve Univeisity, Cleveland 
Wittenbeig University, Springfield 
Youngstown University, Youngstown 
Oklahoma 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany 
Central State College, Edmond 
East Central State College, Ada 
Langston University, Langston 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Northwestern State College, Alva 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
OUahoma State University of Agriculture & Applied Science, 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodvvell 
Phillips University, Enid 
Southeastern State College, Durant 
Southwestern State College, Weatherford 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Oregon 

Linfield College, McMinnville 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Willamette University, Salem 


Pennsylvania 

Albright College, Reading „ i. u 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown 
Cheyney State College, Cheyney 
College Misericoidia, Dallas 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
Immaculata College, Immaculata 
Indiana State College, Indiana 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Mansfield State College, Mansfield 
Marywood College, Scranton 
Meicyhurst College, Erie 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh ^ . -p n 

Pennsylvania State University, University ai 
Seton Hill College, Greensbuig 
Temple Univeisity, Philadelphia 
Villa Maria College, Ene 


Puerto Rico Cnn Cernian 

Inter American University of Puerto Ri > 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Phode Island 


Salve Regina College, Newport 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 
South Carolina 


Allen University, Columbia 
Benedict College, Columbia 
Bob Jones University, Greenville 


Stillwater 
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SvTflcuse University. Syracuse ^ 

Teachers College. Columbia University, New York City 

and Techmaal ColUge of North Carohna. Greensboro 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Barber-Scotn College, Concord 
Bennett College, Greensboro 
Catawba College, Salisbury 
East Carolina College, Salisbury 
Elon College, Elon 

Flora Macdonald College, Bed Springs 
Greensboro College, Greensboro 
High Point College, High Point 
Meredith College, Raleigh 
North Carohna College, Durham 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke 
Queens College, Charlotte 
Salem College, Wmstoo-Salem 
Shaw University, Raleigh 

University of North Carohna Woman’s College, Greensboro 
Western Carohna College, Cullowhee 
North Dakota 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Ashland College, Ashland 

BaldwinAVallace College, Berea 

BlufFton College, Bluffton 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 

Central State College, Wilberfotce 

College of Mount Sami Joscph-on-the-Ohio, Mount Saint Joseph 

College of St Mary of the Springs, Columbus 

Heidelberg College. Tiffin 

Hiram College, Hiram 

Kent Slate University, Kent 

Lake Erie College, Pamesville 

Marietta College, Marietta 

Miami Umveisity, Oxford 

Muskingum College, New Concord 

Notre Dame College, Cleveland 

Ohio Stale Unnersily, Columbus 

Ohio University, Athens 

Ohio Wesleyan, Dehvvmrc 

Otterbem College, Westerville 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 

Unix ersity of Akron, Akron 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

University of Dayton, Dayton 

University of Toledo, Toledo 

Ursuline College, Cleveland 

W’cslcm College for Women, Oxford 


Gradinte program only. 
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Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton 
Trinity University, San Antonio 
University of Houston, Houston 
University of Texas, Austin 
West Texas State College, Canyon 
Wiley College, Marshall 
Utah 

Brigham Young University, Provo 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City . , j c? t 

Utah State University of Agriculture & Applied Science, Logan 

'^^™Univer!nty of Veimont and State Agricultural College, Burlington 
Vjrgina 

Bndgewatei College, Bridgewater 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 
Longwood College, Farmville 

Madison College, Harrisonburg Fredericksburg 

Maiy Washington College of Univeisity of Virginia, hteclericKSDuig 

Radford College, Radford , , . - 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 

Wasfcngton College of Education, 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Chen y 
Holy Names College, Spokane 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Seattle University, Seattle 
University of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Walla Walla College, College Place 
Washington State University, ■RpllinEham 

Western Washington College of Education, B g 
Whitworth College, Spokane 
West Virginia . , 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield 

Concord College, Athens 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont 

Glenville State College, GlenviUc 

Marshall College, Huntington 

Salem College, Salem 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstorvn 

West Liberty State Colleg^V^st Montgomery 

West Virginia Institute of Tejhn'ibgy, Moms 

West Virginia State College, Insti 

West Virginia University, MOTgantmw 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, 

Wisconsin 

Alverno College, Milwaukee 
Cardinil Stntch College, Mdvvaukee 
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Columbia College, Columbia 
Erskinc College, Due West 
Lander College, Greenwood 
Limestone College, Gaffney 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
Winlhrop College, Rock Hill 
South Dal^oia 

Mount Marty College, Yankton 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings 
State University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Tennessee 

Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

Eastern Tennessee State College, Johnson 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Lincoln Memorial University, Hairogate 

Madison College, Madison College 

Maryville College, Maryville 

Memphis State University, Memphis 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 

Tennessee Agr, cultural and Industrial State University, Nashville 

lennesseo Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 

Umvcrsity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

University of Tennessee, Martin Campus 


Abilene Christian College. Abilene 
Austin College, Sherman 
Baylor University, Waco 
East Texas Stale College. Commerce 
iiardin-Simmons University Abilene 
Huston-Tillotson College, A^t,„ 

Incarnate Word College. San Antonio 
Lamar State College of Technology Beaumont 
Map' ILardm-Daylor College, Belter; 

Miducstern University. Wichita Falls 

Norlli Texas Stale College, Denton 

Our Lady of the Lake College San Am • 

Pan Ampiean College, Edinbu'rg ° 

Sa^ ■k\r„^sfare1Se?s''cS^^^^^^ ^fexv 

Son, hem Mc.liodist UmtShy 
Soiilhucst Texas State CoDege Snn^r 

SauthncsIernUnnersity^Sgeto™”^^ 

Slcphen F Austin State College Nacondn g 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine 
Texas ainstian Unncrsity, Port Worth 
Texas College, Tyler 

Texas College of Arts & Industry. Kingsville 
Texas Soullicm University. Houston 



Appendix B: Work Abroad 


Home eoonomms ma.or. find 

wthd" Paruoulady mteres^^d^Ap^^^^ -51e|es »d^ urnversme. or 
post offices, the Peace Co^ Corps (Washington « another or- 

by mitmg directly to the ’?<=““ ‘^7„V Washington 9, D C , « anj‘h« 
International Voluntary graduates Persons organization 

ganization that accepts high pecally tnentioned The org 

preferred Home economics traming.^ described 

is similar to the Peace Corps it wo positions with the rou 

There are also opportunities for P 

ganizations Philadelphia. Pa v 

American Friends Sserv’ice Assig"™"''! P;f°®;rmer hostehng 

their Voluntary Y ( Acting as leaders of summ 

American Youth Hostels, n . ^Conducting the tours 

The‘E"x^ll"n\^llnte-tion^^^^^^^^ they conclude their 

which members of The u. P groduales 

experience ) overseas military the secondary 

There ere civdian or homemahmg 

who are qualified to teat T>,„nch International 

„ Ouetauons Coordmahon B Washington 25, 
Department of the Department of * ^n^y’s American Dc- 

%ivision, OCF D5®™oriun.t!es ^"ed by s«ifnS ‘o, « S 
° d t- sScis overseas,” ">^^^^'’346 Broadway, New York 13, 
5 :^; Engmter D;s.r.f - Ea^efotfi ^ gcdcral Office 

Attention g„p,oyment j 3 „. 

Department of the Na^ Na^ Cahf (/or HLdqnarlcrs, Fotomm 

Building, San Francisc Ahska) ^ antic area). 

Naval District, Seattle. , gjogton 2^ « f Educators in the 
River Naval C°mmau^p,„j,„ont OppoAumt'es^^ NaD Oversc-u Em- 
Write for booklet 1 . Schools, ^ wi Command 
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Milwaulvee Downer College, Milwaukee 
Mt Mary College, Milwaukee 
Stout State College, Menornonie 
UniNcisity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Viterbo College, LaCrosse 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point 
Wyoming 


Uniiersity of Wyoming, Laramie 
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(UNESCO) employs home be projLt leaders abroad 

usually people with doctorates vjo “Lt t rather extensive needs for 

rother division of the United Nations which hasjam 

qualified nutritionists IS AeFooa^^Agr^^^^^^ Organization (WHO) and 

works in cooperation with . tyoes of activities 

Train^Cuve perSel t^d naS policies of food 

"“du®cTo"hS! Tnd ° 

Org ^rg^u^s on the n— ^^e^of^l^^^^^^^^ — 

value IS affected by pm native personnel, 

Offering nutrition training to mother and child nutrition, 

Developing programs of e^P^^Pa, of high nuPitive value, 

Promoting the consumption of foods ^ mdustrial workers, 

Kaising standards of feeding preservation, and/or process 

"f"o®ol,‘'’’“*'°" ,,„„o„.cs services comparable to our 

institutions for the tram- 

Developing home economics in hi^ aers in extension 

mg of teachers, research s aff ““ FAO, Viale deUe Terme 

Correspondence with FAO should be add , ^entials of experi 

di Caracalla, Rome, Italy , offices that ool'ect c oredentnls 

Finally, there are overseas employment 

enced home economists inter offices include 

are made available to employers The J” Sorvioe, Inc, New 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies 

York. NY Inc , New Jo* ” on Assocnlion of 

International Development Sem National Recrea 

International Recreation , ^ca, New York, . piyision of Foreign 
the United States of m the U S A . D.vi 

National Council of Churches ot 

Missions. New York, N 
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There ^re also opportunities for seaetanal and stenographic positions with 
other government installations overseas Wnle to 

Department of State Employment Division, Washington 25, D C 
United States Information Agency Employment Branch, Washington 25, 
D C 

There are opportunities to serve as hostesses m military clubs overseas 
Write to 

Adjutant General Department of the Army, Washington 25, D C 
AGMP R 

American National Red Cross (at the divisional office nearest you) 
andna Va Atlanta Ga , St Louis Mo , San Francisco, Calif 
United Service OrgamzaUons Inc (USO) New Yoik, N Y 
Religious organizations also provide opportunities for work abroad They 
usually require applicants to have had at least two years of work experience 
in social welfare teaching homemaking, or teachmg m the cooperative ex- 
tension service, and they usually involve a two year contract They normally 
select persons of their own faith Write to 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, New York N Y 
American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pa 

P'^'n^ution Commillee, Inc , New York, N Y 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
teachers (They are particularly interested in homemaking 

Citholio^Rehef Services National Catholic Welfare Conference, New York, 

Church of the Brethren Service Comm Elgin, III 
Loveland Ohio 

Me. NewYork,N Y 

ProfcssionaUvorkwf Ministries 14 Beacon St, Boston 8. Mass 

States with one of the foliowinv experience in the United 

^\ork abroid for them ^ organizations might have an opportunity to 

WCA oMhe Unircd S.a.s'“flr„Ta“N»%'^ y" 

vith extensile experience md°usn°n'’ "'ed for home economists 

specialization mohde =■" degree in their field of 

Agency for International Develonmmt w v 

handles all United States nroSs t ° (This agency 
U S Department of Heahh, Eduealiol and 'w B 

ministration, Washington 25 ^ T Security Ad- 

people ivith graduate degree m Xla d p’'' “ ^'"'.eau recruits 
positions abroad, and a d.vmon S 

other applications for positions oveisS ^e'^ee, handles 

The United Nations Educabonal SwAniaRos i . 

*• ^oientihc, and Cultural Organization 
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About the American Dietetic Association, 
204n 

Academic Requirements for ADA Mem- 
hership-^Plan 111, 187n 
Academy of Lighting Arts, 143 
Accessones 
fashion, 244-245 
Ulterior design, 148, 152 
Accredited graduate schools of social 
work m U S , list of, 59-62 
Adolescents, research on needs of, 109- 
110 

Adoption service, 41, 46-47, 56 
Adult Education, 283 

Adult Education Association, 283 j 

Adult education program in homemaking, 
116-117 

Adult evening classes m homemaking, 108 
^idt Leadership, 283 
'lult programs of Cooperative Extension 
Service, 258 

Adult welfare work, 48, 64, 67 
^ancement possibihties of job 
esignmg women’s apparel, 241 
J‘etetics, 182-183 
wne service representative, 140 
‘ntenor design, 155-156 
journalism, 294 
’■etailmg, 222 223 
social casework, 57-58 
social group work, 75 
^aching in Cooperative Extension 

Service, 280 

^^121 in high schools, 

young children, 34 
kitchen research, 100 


Adverhsmg, 85, 93, 101, 137, 216-217, 

302 

Adverttsmg Age, 103, 304 

Agencies, welfare 

activities, scope ot, u-w 
objectives of, 40-41 
sources of financial support, 41 
types of, 40 

AgSwal Department Conner Ex- 
® tension Service Association, 258 

Designers) 

of’SocianVorbeis, 

American Associahon of University 

Women, 143 qt 

187n, lb, 191(fe).204n,29- 
A—Federa^|of Government 

'^'""‘“an/Mume“7Empb^^^^^ 

Amencan Gas Association 143 

A=S!“ir“ 

A„.encanIm.tnteo^^j_163 

Amoncm junior bed Cioss, 84 
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Commercnl service of utility company, 

128 

ConOTiumcations medn (See Magazines, 
Newspapers, Radio, _ 

Community actmties of teachers. 27, 11b 
Community Chest, 15, 34, 

Community houses, 15, 37 , 64 

Community serMce 

as extracurricular activities, 124 
of home service representatives, 137 
Community Servace Society of Ne\N lork 

City. 48 

Company newspapers or magazines, ou- 
Companson shopping, 219 
Competition 

m mtenor designing field, 156 
m public utility field, 127, 129 
Competitive products tested in test 
kitchen research, 90 
Concepts and Methods of Social Work, 

66n 

Conover, Merrill B , 71 
Consultants 

m designing new equipment, 140-141 
home economists as, 101 
mtenor designers as, for furniture re- 
tailers, 144 

on staff of welfare agency, 42 
Consumer buying, lesson plan for, 

111-112 

Comumer education 
hy home service representative, 130 
hy home demonstration agent, 276-2' 
^nsumer research departments, 141 
Container manufacturer’s use of home 
economist, 101 
J;oaventions, 95, 292 
Converse, Paul D,205n 
^kbooks, 98 
Cooling /or Profit, 204 
Cooking schools, 291 
Cooperative Extension Service, 257- 
283 (^gs ) 
objectives, 257 

organization structure, 258 259 (/fg ) 
iSce also 4 H Club Department, Home 
r „l^®rnonstralion Department) 
mell University, 14, 40n , 71n , 84n , 
lOon , 113, 130n , l46n , 168n , 
« 209n . 236n , 268n . 287n 

uming, theatrical and dance group; 
C. 

Cn'* 1 Consumer Information, 283 

on Socnl Work Education, 59, 62 
CounK Supervisors, 258 

t> Extension Service Association, 

^ 258 


County welfare agency organization, 

42{fg ) 

Oiurses of study 

for dietitians, 186-188 
for extension service field, 281 
for fashion designing, 254-255 
for home economists in test kitchen 
positions, 101-102 
forborne serxice positions, 141-142 

for interior designers. 161 

for positions m journalism, 
for retailing, 22G 
for social w elfare w ork, 58 
for teachers of homemaking. 122-124 
for teachers of young children, 35-37 
Co-workers( Sec People with whom one 
xvorks) 

Cross, Aleene, 105 
Curriculum i 17 0*1 

of the elementary school. 17, 2d 

for fashion designing. 254 

forborne service " 

for homemaking 110 , 112n,l-l 
required and elecUve, 10 
for retailing, 226 
Curtains and 

Cuttmg-up trades, 250 251 


Cou! 


teachers association of homemak- 
mg teachers, 125 


Dallas Fashion and Sportswear. 256 

Davis, KnlphC, 83 

Day care centers, 34-35, 45 
Day nurseries, 45 
Dean, Stuart ^ ■ I®- “3, 33^ 

Decorabng, commeren , 

Decoraiwehj SP™*''"®'- 
Dcfintlions of Tides, 1 3 g_ 

Degrees academic 10, i ijg, 

255,281,282, 303,318,310 
DeLany, Dorothy. 84n 
Demonstration schools. 15, 31 

Demonstrations p- 

135, 140 genomics of the 
°"‘’’''NaCal Education Association. 

126 ,„hon,206(/:e ) 

Department store programs, 228 

Department store traimngp^ 

of fabrics, 233 
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Amcncin Medical Association, 95 
Amencan Newspaper Guild, 293, 304 
American Painter and Decorator, 164 
Amencan Recreation Society, 76 
Amencan Red Cross, 41, 273 
overseas wotlc with, 318 
Amencan School Food Service Assoaa- 
tion, 186 

Amencan Vocational Associabon, 125 
Amencan Vocational Jourrul, 105n , 126 
Amencan Women in Radio and Televi- 
sion. 103, 301, 304 
America’s Textile Reporter, 256 
Annual Plan of Work, 276n 
Appliance Manufacturer, 143 
Appliances, sale of by power companies, 
130 

demonstrations of by home service rep- 
resentatives, 131 135 
showroom, 139 
Arc/iifecfurol Forum, 164 
Association for Childhood Education, 38 
Association of Girl Scout Professional 
Workers, 76 

Assocntion for Supervision and Cumeu- 
lum Development, 128 
Athletic activities for teen-agers, 67 

B 

Babysitting. 16, 37, 59 
Bachelor's degree (Sec Degrees, aca- 
demic) 

Bamch, Dorothy, 19, 21n 
Baxter, Laura, 112 
Deckley, Donald K , 228 
Before Trouble Piles Up, 48fi 
Better Business Bureau, 229 
Better Homes and Gardens, 164 
Board of education, 106, 110, 118 
Bond, F Fraser, 284, 286 
Booklets for homemakers. 85 112 
136-137 

Booklets of recipes, 93 
Boy Scouts of Araenea, 64 
Brocdcajtfng, 304 
Budewag, Caroline, 103 
Budget^^g phase of social casework, 42 

“Biimp-ofT’ dress house, 238 
Btirscr-nire Pic rccipc and demonstea- 
lion, 133(/!s )-13S 
Burnham, Helen A , 112 
Bushnell, Manlyn, 112 
Busincss^d Professional Women's Club, 

Buyer in retail market. 203-229 
employment opportunities, 220 
functions, 207-219 
typical day, 219-220 


Buying for Retail Stores, 6 
C 

Camp activibes of 4-H Clubs, 269 
Camp counselor, 37, 59 
Camp Fire Girls, 27, 37, 64, 73, 76 
Camps for children, 67, 75 
Carpet Insbtute, 160 
‘ Case load” of welfare worker, 53 
Caseworkers of welfare agency, 41-63 
major funebons 

child welfare department, 43-48 
family service agency, 48-50 
pubhc assistance agency, 50-53 
miscellaneous dubes, 53-54 
qualifications, 55 
Catering Industry Employee, 204 
Catholic Youth Organizabon, 64 
Celanese Fibers Company’s development 
of “World of Ideas,” 246-250 
Cereal Chemistry, 204 
Cerbficabon of teachers, 35, 36, 118, 120, 
122, 125 

Cham stores, buyer for, 226 
Qiambers, Bernice G , 245n. 

“Cheating" in welfare cases m Distnct of 
Columbia, 52-53 
Chicago Market Daily, 164 
ChiW Development Abstracts and Bibli- 
ography, 38 
Child Study, 38 

Child welfare agencies, 40-48, 53-63 
functions, 43-48, 53-54 
socioeconomic background of clients, 
55-56 

typical day, 54 

Child Welfare League of America, 41 
Childhood Education, 38 
Children, 38, 63 

Children, abandoned, neglected, or 
abused, 40, 43-44 
^ildren’s wards in hospital, 37, 75 
Civil service status 
of school diebtian, 185 
of welfare workers, 55-57 
Civilian positions at overseas military 
bases, 317 

Clemens, Eh W , 128 
Qewett, Richard M , 230n 
Clubs for children, 67 

ege, choosing of, 305-316 
^Ijege food services, 183 
College major, 2 
^lor consultant, 246 
Commercial decoraUng, 146 
hotel cham, 155 
office buildings, 158 

^mmercial restaurant work for dietitians, 
183-184 
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Errpb-nsnt inlenievv (C(nt ) 
for econoin-st wth food com- 
P 23 >. 9 S 

hrhzss <€rvice repres€nt 2 ti\ e, 

(y fcosp tal 1 W 

fc'- cteno' desigoer, 153 
fy poblc school teaser, 32 
f'" welfare vroiier, 55 
fc'WKssnV pags p<Kitions, 2^3 
Er:?bjT3"nt opportunities, 7-8 
dergnmg \^'cmea*s apparel, 239 
iftetics, 179-180 

<eiMce representabv e, 13S 
Eie^cr desicn, 153 
p^maLsm, 292 293 
r-tiing, 220 
SJ 22 I caseworlc, 54-55 
SOC 12 I group 73-74 

teaJbmgin Cooperati\eExtens'oa 56*%- 

Kc. 278-279 

tsacijg ljom*Tna!king m high <chools, 

118 

tsadung j cung children, 31-32 
tart htd^ research, 97 9S 
Ep^2ca Sigm Pm, 2S3 
Eccipsisat, sal* of b> power companies 
deaosstraticns hy h^e service repre- 
sentative, 131-135 
sh75m»a,139 

Ete>;tccncn’i Fcmify Circle, 258 
^Si^fefnal children, 17, 22, 35, 37 
rertiSsatiai requuements for teaching, 

r ^ 

^P^-er.ce$ in Homenofcina, 112 

Service {See Cooperative Ex- 
tesHion Service) 

Sendee Rectetc, 2S3 

^^-^scumcular aettvibes for students pre- 
lanngfor 
^■^trtics, ISS 

semce wurh, 281 282 
designing, 255 
tes* tatiien rese^ch, 102 

se-viee representative, 142 
designing, 162 
r^=naLsni.303 
rt*al2g^227 

^^*^welfare woih, 58-59 

fcomematmg in high schools, 

> oeng children, 37 
F 

^?i«3,233 

r.^^^^^turen and conv eiters, 250-2S4 
participatjon m hy 4-H Clubs, 270 
p Children’s Service Center, 41 
*=^/ Ue education, 105 


FamJ/ «i''d Children’s Seiv ce 
Cen'erfConf; 

Familv servi'^ agencs*^, 40-a3, 45-oO, 
S3-63 

fuicfcons, 4S-50, 53-54 

<.ocioeco’*oimo bachgTound o cL^nts, 

55-56 

tvp cal chiv 0 ^ w-oTier, 54 
F»mil> S^ic* Assocafcon \m*nca, 41 

Fer'u/ Service Hichlishts, 63 
FarveC, D*n->e, 16 
Fashion 

coo-duiator 223-22-4 

edi'o'O^ magazine. -So-^ 

editor of n-v^ape-, 
iHustiato*', free-lance, — o 
mdastrv,^^ 

-s 224 243 24o_ 

Fash-onCroJp.Tbe 

Federal Commnmcations Ccmmi- on, 

284 

Federal fund> ^ 

fo' hom'* relef, oO 

for stale w eUp « °i^l 04 

for vocational edncabomiu^ 

Fo*nre hmor, 256 
Fibre end Fch^’ -^,, 

Field of Sand ‘ V-«tA=. 

Field w-od- w elfare agencj cs- 

44 __ f 

Foanoal suppoi^ 

cimam-rations 

2o« 25S 

for d.v care 

for hospitals. 1* „ 

foruileirordesigm^ 

forro3ir37in».-» 

forp-Kchoolgrad^l^ 

forpnhLosohMls.M 

forpnbhcnbhhM 1^ 

forirfaUs-orM.^-<» ^ 

fo-socalgrr^Js-^^W- .1 


JUl iw, — , 

Fml,AithoiE, 41 ^' 

(FA0),319 , 299301 

Food FMFeperter. 103 
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Designers (Conf) 

interior (See Interior designers) 
of women’s apparel, 230-256 
employment opportunities, 239 
functions, 233-235 
typical day, 235-238 

Developmental Taslisand Education, 18n 
Developmental tasks, 18 
of middle childhood, 22 
DHE Topics, 126 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 145, 

168 

Diet therapy, 169-170, 180 
Dietetic internships approved by execu 
tive board of ADA, 189 203 
Dietetics, 165-204(/igs ) 

Dietihans, hospital, 165-204 
Armed Services openings, 80 
employment openings, 179-180 
funetions, 167-168 176 178 
typical day, 178-179 

Discipline problems in primary grades, 25 
Discounts 

to employees, 9, 224-225 
to homemaking teachers, 120 
Division of Extension Research and Tram* I 
ing. Federal Extension Service. 
84n 

Doctor’s degree ( See Degrees, academic) 
Dolva, Wenzel K , 228 
Dress house, organization structure of 
231 232 

Dress Revues of 4 H Clubs, 269-271(/ig ) 

E 

Economics and Public Utilities, 128n 
Edison Electric Institute, 143 
Editor and PubUsher-The Fourth Estate 
304 ’ 

Editorial work (See Journalism, Maga- 
zine editing. Newspapers) 
Education goals, 13 
Educational psychology, 17 
Educational program of 4-H Clubs, 259 
Educational programs of Home Demon- 
stration Department, 278 
Educabonal qualifications for job 10 
postgraduate ' 

designing women’s apparel 255 
dietetics, 189-191 

home service representative, 142 143 
interior design, 163 
journalism, 303 
retailing, 227-228 
socnl casework, 59 62 
social group work, 76 
teaching m Cooperative Extension 
Service, 282 


Educational qualifications for Job 
postgraduate (Conf.) 

teaching homemaking m high 
schools, 125 

teaching young cluldren, 37-38 
test kilciien research, 103 
undergraduate 

designing women’s apparel, 254-255 
dietetics, 188-189 

home service representative, 141-142 
mtenor design, 160-163 
journalism, 302-303 
retailing, 226-227 
social casework, 58-59 
social group work, 76 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Service, 281-282 
teaching homemakmg in high 
schools, 122-125 
teaching young children, 35-37 
test kitchen research, 101-103 
Educational tnps for 4-H Clubs, 268-269 
Electric company home service represen- 
tative, 127-143 

Electrical Merchandising Week, 143 
Electrical World, 143 
Elementary school, 13 
curriculum, 23 

Elementary School Administration and 
Organization, A National Survey 
of Practices and Policies, 15n 
Elemcnfflry School Admfnisfrcfton and 
Supervision, 23n 
Elementary School Journal, 38 
Elements of Marketing, 205n 
Elsbree, Willard E , 23 
Emobonally inadequate, 40 
camps for, 75 

Employing organization, 4-5 

designing women’s apparel, 230-231 
dietetics, 165-166 

home service representative, 127-128 
mtenor design, 144 
loumahsm, 284 
retailing, 205-206 
social casework, 40-41 
social group work, 64 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Service. 257-258 
teaching homemaking m high 
schools. 104-106 
teaching young children, 13-16 
test kitchen research, 77 
Employment division of the Department 
of Welfare, 50 
Employment interview 
for buyer in department store, 223-224 
for fashion designer, 239 
for home demonstration agent, 279 
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Home Economics tn Degree-’Granttng In- 
sUtutions, 305n 

Home economics degree, list of colleges 
offering, 305-316 

Home and family living, aspects of in 
homemaking program, 107-108 
Home Furnishmgs Daily, 143, 164, 248, 

256 

Home furnishings editor of magazine, 296 
Home furnishings manufacturers, oppor- 
tunibes of work with, 158-159 
Home relief, 50 

Home service representative of gas or 
electric company, 127-143, 186 
funebons, 130-138 
typical day, 138 
Home visits 

bv 4 H Club agent, 272 
by home service representative, 135- 
136 

by vocational homemaking teacher, 114 
by welfare agency investigator, 50 
Homemaker service by welfare agency, 45 
Homemakers’ problems, 84 
Homemaking classes, conferences with 
students m, 114 

Homemakmg Curriculum Guide, Auon* 
worth High School, 112 
Homemakmg Education m Secondary 
Schools, 122n 
Homemaking teachers m jumor and senior 
high schools, 104-126 
demand for, 118 
funebons, 107, 114-117 
typical day, 117-118 
Homes for the aged, 42, 180 
Horn Book, 38 
Hospital Organization and Management, 
165n 

Hospitals, 165, 166 
nanizabon of, 166-167(/lg ) 
iganizabon of department of dietetics, 

«wple menus. 171-175(flg5 ) 
sarutahon. 177 

°^tess positions m military clubs over- 
1, seas, 318 

of work on job, 9 

representative, 140 
design, 155 

^tailing, 222 
S^'ewoilt, 57 

ng in Cooperative Extension 
Service, 280 


Hours of work on job (Coni) 

teaching homemaking in high schools, 
120 

teaching young children, 33 
test kitchen research, 99 
House Beautiful, 164, 247 
House and Garden, 164, 247 
House and Home, 164 
Household equipment editor of magazme, 

296 

Household Finance Co booklets, 112 
Housewares Review, 143 


In-seryS" mining in Extension Seivice, 
Uons, 234 

InstituUonaliuanagement 165 

Institutions Magazine, 204 
■■Ckfwo|er" of welfare ageney, 43, 

to"' fsef WenoTdesigu. 

Inlenor DLoroior^Neu-s, 164 
Interior Design, 164 

Intenor designers, 144-IM 

eroployioent opportunities, 

functions, 145 

typical day, 152 
Inferiors, 1^4, 2-^ Exchange. 269 

J-rnSrlvlntaiy Services, lnc .317 
r„:r::^»mwoikwithaduits, 

IntrodncUon to 51 

239n 

Ithaca Journal, 52n 

I 

fry, 103 Dietetic Associa 
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Food industry, 77, 79 
Food manufacturing concern, organiza- 
tion structure of, 82(/ig ), 83 
Food photographs, 93, 98, 291 
Food Research, 103 
Food Technology, 103 
Food Topics, 103 
Foods Research, 204 
Forecast for Home Economists, 126 
Foreign language instruction, 104 
Foster homes, 41-42, 45. 46-48 
4-H Club Department of County Exten- 
sion Service Association, 258 
functions of agent, 259-275(/5gs ) 
typical day of agent, 275 
4-H Clubs, 64, 121, 137, 259-275 
emblem, 262{^g ) 
organization, 262 
projects, 262-264 (/ig ) 

Fried, Eleanor L , 239n 
Fnedlander, Walter A , 86n 
Fringe benefits of a job, 8. 9, 33, 56 
Functions of jobs 
major, 7 

designing women's apparel, 233-235 I 
dietetics, 167-176(/ig) I 

home demonstration agent, 275-278 ^ 
home service representative, 130-135 
interior design, 145 152 
journalism, 285 290 (^g ) 
retailing, 207-212(/ig ) 
social casework, 43-53 
social group work, 68-71 
teaching m Cooperative Extension 
Service, 259-273(/igs ) 
teaching homemaking m high 
schools, 107-114 
teaching young children, 17-26 
^est kitchen research, 84-90(^gj ) 

designing women’s apparel, 235 
dietetics, 176-178 

home service representative, 135-138 
interior design, 152 
journalism, 290-292 
retailing, 212-219 
social casework, 53 54 
social group work, 72 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Service, 273-275 
teiching homemalcmg in high 
schools, 114-117 

teaching young children, 26-29(fe ) 
test kitchen research, 90-96(/;c» ) 
Furniture, 148 
custom-mide, 152 
designmg, 152 
shows, 152 

Future Homemakers of America, 116 


G 

Game rooms, 67 

Gas or electno company home service 
representative, 127-143 
Gas equipment manufacturer’s use of 
home economist, 101 
General Electnc Company, 141, 143 
General Foods Corporation, products of, 
79-81 

George-Barden Act, 104 
Germond, Jack W , 52n 
Gifitiares and Home Fashions, 164 
Girl Scouts, 27. 37, 64, 65, 76, 131, 152 
overseas work with, 318 
Glaeser, Martin G , 127n 
Glamour, 229, 256 

Good Housekeeping 85, 143, 164, 216, 
293 

Gourmet (Magazine of Good Living), 

103 

Government overseas work, 317-318 
Government-owned utilibes, 128 
Government regulation of public utilihes, 
127 

Government service for welfare workers, 
55 

Grade Teacher, 38 

Graduate Professional Schools of Social 
Work »n Canada and the V SA , 
59n 

Graduate study in social welfare work, 
59-60 

Grocery Manufacturers of America, 79 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, 95 
Group work { See Social group work ) 
Guidance counselors, 2-3, 58, 125 

H 

Handbook of Diet Therapy, 170n 
Handicapped, physically, 40, 42 
Harper’s Bazaar, 216, 229, 256 
Havighurst, Robert J , ISn , 22n 
High-fashion market, 205, 210 
High school homemakmg teaching, 104- 
126 

Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy. 14n 

Higher Educational Directory, 1960-61, 
305n 
Holiday, 247 

Home Appliance Builder, 143 
Home Demonstration Department of 
County Extension Service Asso- 
ciation, 258 

educational programs of, 278 
iwme demonstration agent, 121 
functions of, 275-278 
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Newspapers 
column by home service representaUve, 

137 

function 285 286 

organization structure, 285-285 (pg ) 
types of readers, 286 
womens page, 286 294 
Nondenominational groups, 66 
Nursery Kindergarten Education, 16n 
Nursery school, 13 38 
functions, 17-22, 26 
organization, 16 (/ig ) 
planned programs, 18 22 
staff, 16 

Nursery School, A Human Relationship 
Lahoratorij, 30n 
Nursing homes, 42, 180 
Nufrtfion Reuieio^, 204 
Nulnhonists, need for by United Nations, 
319 


Ml age homes, 42, 180 
On the )ob training for home service rep- 
resentatives, 142-143 
Overhead m retailing, 213 
Overseas work, 317-319 
Overtime work, 9, 57, 99 


design, 85 

achge directions for recipe, 90 91(^g ) 
ideas, devising of, 96, 98 
&““h289 290(fe ) 

teacher conferences and contacts, 
p 26-27, 115 

/^^^chers Association, 29, 115, 152 
Children Go to Schoof, 21n 
Magazine and Better Homemak- 
Vu ‘"S 38 

J'largaret B , 239 
^’‘{ttmiewoik 

° home economist 

« homemaker dietitian, 180 
f<>r .4 teacher, 118 

"tffhtsprepanngfor 
hietetics, 189 
^«ension Service, 282 

’™'™hsiii, 303 

S'"5 ^7-228 

123 

children, 33,37 
lie '“cnrch, 103 
'"«C'votlc,59 


Pattern companies, 242-244 
Peace Corps, openings with, 317 
Pearson, James H , 108n 
People served by 

child welfare agencies, 43 
designers of women’s apparel, 2JJ 
family service agencies, 48 
4-H Clubs, 260 

home demonstration agents, 275-27 “ 
home service 

homcmaking teachers, 108 109 
hospital dietitians, 168 
intenor designers, 146 
newspapers, 285 286 
preschool grades, 17 
tire pnmary grades, 22 
public assistance agencies, 50 

ro"p work organisations, 66 

test kitchen research, 84 

as "™oe r^resentative, 138 139 
in interior design 153 
loumalism 293 
retailing, 220 221 
in social casework, K 56 

Extension 

teSmrhomcmatang m high 

,,e:^l:rntyotVH.iaren,32 


Personaiuy W 

Personnel work, 58, 

Physical environment 0^0^^ 


lysicalenvironme^ „nnark 240 
designing womens apparel, 
dietetics, 181 ^„„.„hve 139 

home service representahve,! 

interior design, 154 

journalism 293 

retailing, 221 

social casework, 5b 

SnnTmcXerative Extension 

.each^:;rhomfm’aking.nh.gh schools, 

teaching young 
test kitchen research 98 90^ 

Phjsrcally handicapped, 4 , 

camps for, 75 structure, S-6(/ig / 
Place rn orgamxal.on 
designing 

dietetics, j„8.129 

homcse^iccreprw^g 

interior design, 14 
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Journal of Jewish Communal Sertnce, 76 
Journal of Rehahthtatwn, 63 
Joumalisni, 284-304(^g ) 

Junior high school homemaking teaching, 
104-126 

Junior Jfomemafcing, 112 
Justin, Margaret M , 112 

K 

Keys to a Fashion Career, 245n 
Kindergarten, 13-38 
functions, 17-22, 26 
planned programs 18 22 
staff, 16 

Kitchen Business, 143 
Kitchen planning service, 137, 141 
Kiwanis Club, 131 
support of 4-H Club work, 272 
' Knock-off ’ dress house 238 
Konopka, Giseh, 66 
Kurtz, Russell H , 55, 73 

L 

Labor unions, 51, 57, 158, 301 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 39 
Land-grant colleges, 257, 303 
Laundry-planning service, 137, 141 I 
Leave of absence from teaching preschool 
and primary grades, 31 
Leavitt, Jerome E , 16rt 
Leitem, H H , 112 
Lemmon Louise, 105 
Lesson plans, 110, 111, 124 
Library, work in, 37 
Lighting, 143 
Lions Club, 131 

Living for Young Homemakers, 143, 247 
M 

MacEachem, Malcolm T , 166 
Mademoiselle, 216, 229, 239, 256 
Magazine editing, 294-297, 302 
staff orgamzation, 295 
Mail-order house, buyer for, 226 
Markdowns m retailing, 214-215 
Market, 210-212 
analysis m food industry, 83 

a collective term for manufacturers, 

research, 160 

Marketing Channels, 230n 
Mamed women, openings for 
as diebhans, 180 

as home demonstration agents, 279 
as homemaking teachers on part tone 
basis, 118 


Mamed women, openings for (Cont.) 
as imgazine editors, 297 
m preschool and primary grade teach- 
ing, 31 

m retailing, 220 

Masters degree (See Degrees, academicj 

McCalTs Magazine, 39, 294 

McNally, Harold J , 23 

Meal-plannmg suggestions, 85 

Medical dimes, 48, 50 

Medical social workers, 58, 62 

Mental health facilities, 48 

Mentally and physically handicapped, 

40, 42 

Menu planning by hospital dietitian, 170- 
176(/lgs ) 

Merchandiser, 207 ( See also Buyer in re- 
tail market) 

Merchandising organization, 6 (fig.) 
Miller, F M , 112 
MiUer, Gladys, 148fi 
Misrepresentation of facts in welfare 
cases, 43, 51, 52 
Modeling, fashion, 241-242 
Modern Mtss, 126 
Modem Teacher, 126 
Modem Textiles, 256, 302 
Mornll Land-Grant Act, 257 

N 


National Association of Country 4-H Club 
Agents, 283 

National Association of Jewish Center 
Workers, 76 

National Association for Nursery Educa- 
bon, 38 

Nabonal Association of Social Workers, 
55, 62, 76 

National Education Assoctabon, 38, 126 

Nabonal Educabon Week, 115 

National Educational Association Journal, 
38 


National 4-H News, 283 
National Home Demonstrabon Agents 
Association, 282 
National Parent-Teacher, 38 
National Society of Intenor Designers 
(NSID),144, 163 
NAWCAS Retailer, 256 
New York School of Social Work, 58 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics (See Cornell University) 
New York State Education, 38 
New York State Home Demonstrabon De- 
partment, 278 
Nctolorfc Times, 238n 
New Yorker, 247 
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Public utibties (Cont) 

home service representative, 121, 

143, 186 , 

Public Vtihties in Americon Capttaltsm, 

Public Vocational Education Programs, 
108n 

Public Welfare. 63 

Pubhc welfare agencies, 40-41, 43. 53, 
55-58 

Publicity 

department of company, 03 
in fashion industry, 235 

in home furmshings, 159 
by home service repmsentaUve. 13/ 
photographs of food, 93-94(^g ) 
releases, 98, 289, 322 


Qualifications for jol^ De- 

ificalions for job) 

qS cTOtoi^food laboratones. IM 
Quanbty food service operation, 1 , 


R 


Radio, 297-299 
commercials, 217 

continuity wnUne.auj 

music librarian, 299, 303 
programs ,, 

by 4-H Club agent, 273 
bv home demonstration agent, Z/o 

ShoSo service represenmt^e, 137 

women's opportuni^ im 
Read, Katherine H , 29, 30n 
Readers Digest, 77, 79 

Recipe f nurccr-Ricc P»c. 

and demonstration of burger 

dev clopmfnt’in ?el hitclicn, 85- 

leanel^'p'r?p’->V home scrs.ee rep- 

rcscntatiNC, 13 < 
senpbooV, 102 

*”,""1 .,.,Mce repiesenliti'C. 130 

b) heme *‘^'';^,v„cben5,290 

inneuspipertestkliei 

Recipes. ImoVlcts of, 9o 

Rccotds Icpt b> 

4.11 Chib aRcnls. -.3 

4.„CUibmiml^.^0-«> 

tnehers. 2';-’'%';, 
Mxlliies'O'hrn. ->4 -r' 
nerreel.o"' 70 


Recreabonal group 

Red Cross ( See American Red Cross ) 

Red Cross World, The, 76 
Related job opportunities, 10 

designmg women’s apparel. 241-Z54 
dietebcs, 183 140-141 

home service 
interior design, 156-160 
loumalism, 294 302 
retailing, 223-226 

social casework, 58 

SlfgmCro?erIti;e Extension 

,each"mlhinginhigh school 

122-125 , 

teachmg young children, 34 
test kitchen research, iU 
Religious organizations 

overseas work with, 318 

m social welfare work, 41 64 

Remedial reading centers, 3. 

\C‘:l^rv,cerepr.»tatives, 137-138 
hosoital dietitian, 167-168 

schoS on child’s progress, 27 

welfare agencies, 53 

"tbmlnes in food industry, 83 


Resident buying ouice, ^ 

Rctailme Doily, 2--^ 

Robertson, Nan, 2J8 
Rosenstcin, Nettie, -34 

Srrdse" public utility company 
128 

Rural Sodofogr/. 2M 
Rust, Lucilc 0,11- 


Srbhatical lcaao.nr-rtcndonSen.ee, 28 

^’lleds^ns ’ 

„„eriord«lmi.l-r'-'-’^ 

leutmal.™ 

r^t^ifaw-uir^ 

^jjlfTOupwe'l^- . 
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Place m organizabon structure (Coni) 
jourmlism 284 285 
retailing, 206 
social casework 41-42 
social group work, 64 65 
teaching in Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, 258 259 

teaching homemaking in high schools, 

106 

teaching young children 16 
test kitchen research, 82-83 
Placement bureau operated by associa- 
tion, 256 

Placement offices for experienced home 
economists 319 
Play groups {or children, 67 
Playgrounds, 37, 59, 67 
Policies and standards of employing or- 
ganization 5-6 

designing women’s apparel, 232 233 
dietetics, 166 167 

home service representative, 129 130 
Interior design, 145 
loumalism 285 
retailing, 206-207 
social casework. 42-43 
social group work, 65 66 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Service, 258-259 

teaching homemakmg in high schoob. 
106-107 

teaching young children, 16-17 
test kitchen research, 83-84 
Political appointees, 41 
Power companies, government regulation 
of, 127 

Power company, organization of 128- 
I29(flg 1 

Prorticiii Uomc Economics, 126 
Preschool grade teaching, 13-38 
comparison with pnmary grade teach- 
ing, 25-26 
functions, 17-22, 26 
goals 14-15 

planned programs, 18-22 
qualifications of staff, 16-17 
typical day, 29-30 
President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, 14n 

Price-line standards, 145, 207 
Pnmary grade teaching, 13-38 
companson with preschool teaching, 

functions, 22-25 
miscellaneous responsibihtiesof 
teacher, 28-29 
staff organization, 16 
teaching plan, 22-25 
t>’pical day, 30-31 


Trinters* Ink, 304 
Private nursery schools, 15 
Private ownership in gas and electric in- 
dustries, 128 

Private welfare agencies, 40 41, 53, 57-58 
Product report on target recipe, 87- 

89(fes ) , 

Product request memorandum, oo- 

mfig) 

Professional associations, 11 

designing women’s apparel, 255-256 
dietetics, 191 

home service representative, 143 
interior design, 163 164 
journalism, 303-304 
retarUng, 228-229 
social casework, 62 
social group work, 76 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Service, 283 

leaching homemaking m high schools, 
125 126 

teaching young children, 38 
test kitchen research, 103 
Professional journals and other publica- 
tions, 11 

designing women’s apparel, 256 
dietetics, 204 

home service representative, 143 
intenoi design, 164 
journalism, 304 
retailing, 229 
social casework, 63 
social group work, 76 
teaching m Cooperative Extension 
Service, 283 

teachmg homemakmg in high schools, 
126 

teaching young children, 38 39 
test kitchen research, 103 
Profit-making objectives of employing or- 
ganization, 4, 77, 128, 144, 205, 
231, 284 
Progrcjsioe Education, 38 
Psychiatric social worker, 58, 62, 75 
Public assistance agencies, 40-43, 50-63 
employment opporturuties, 54-55 
functions, 50-54 

socioeconomic background of clients, 
55-56 

typical day, 54 
^bhe health field. 204 
PuWie Health Reports, 204 
^bhe nursery schools, 15 
Public relations agency, 93, 101 
rubhe relations releases, 284 
rubhc school system social worker, 58 
Public utililies, 127-143 (figs ) 
government regulation of, 127 
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Surveys of consumer reactions, 141 
Syndicated copy, 288-289 


Tax-supported programs, 15, 33, 41, SO, 
105-106,128,166 , 

Teachers, community activihes of, 27, lib 
Teaching certificates, 35-36, 118, 12 , 
122, 125 , 

Teaching homemaking m 

lor high schools, 104-126Cfig ) 
Teaching young children, 13-38{/tg ) 

Team work characteristic of social group 
work, 74 
Teen-agers* 

fashion boards, 224 
social clubs, 67 
special interest groups, 67 
Television _ 

commercials, 93-95, 217, 301 
programs 

by 4.H Club agent, 273 
by food demonstrator, 299-301 
by home demonstrabon agent, 278 
by home service represent^ve» 13' 
women's opportunities in, 299*302 

Tenure, job, 9 

m homemaking teaching, 120 
m public elementary schools, 34 
m school dietitian work, 185 
in welfare agency jobs, 57 
Test kitchen ,«q 

of home service representative, lu 
of newspaper, 290 
research, 77-103, 186 

employment opportunities in, 
functions of home economist m, 84- 

tvmcal daVi 96-97 

Tesb^new eqWmenl by home service 
representative, 136 
Textile Industries, 256 
Textile World, 256 
Theta Sigma Phi, 303 
Thomas, Virginia F , 305n _^arch 
Tolerance testing m test kite e 

Toan and Country, 229, 256 

Trade papers and mapzines 3U2 

Tra, mug programs of department stores. 

Traimnfof sales people by home service 
representative, Ui 

True Sfory, 295 
Turner, Dorothea, I70n 

Turnover in employment, ' 

as home demonstration g ’je tench- 

in preschool and primary grade 

ing, 31 


Typical day on job, 7 , 

desigmng womens apparel, 235-230 
dietetics, 178-179 
home service representabve, 13o 
mtenor design, 152 
journalism, 292 
retailing, 219-220 
social casework, 54 
social group work, 73 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Service, 275 , , t. i 

teaching homemakmg mhigh schools, 
117-118 

teaching young children, 29-31 
test kitchen research, 96-97 
U 

Understandm the Child, 38 

UNESCO, home economists with, 3i» 
UNICEF, home economic activihes ot, 

Unifon^s® upphed to employees, 9, 99, 
139, 182, 185 

United Fund campaigns. 41, 64 

United Nations, nutritionists employed 

United Office^and Professional Workers 
of America, 57 

United Public Workers of America, 57 
United Social Agency Employees, 57 
U S Department of Agriculture, 25 « 
u S Department of ’ 

and Welfare. 15n , 42. 108n , 

U S Deparbnent of Labor, 168n 

® ’^’ocXabonalSVstrWSn 
U S Public Health Service, 166 
Unmarried fathers, 51 
Unmarried mothers, 40, ^ 

Ubhty company, commercia servi , 

Utilities, government-owned, 128 


Vacations, 9 240.241 

designing women s apparel. 24U 

dietetics, 182 140 

home service representibvc, HO 
mtenor design, 155 
loumahsm. 294 
retailing, 222 
social casework, 57 

,evcWng)OunBchlI<lr^334M 

test kitchen retearch. lOO 
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Salary (Cont ) I 

teacliing in Coopentive Extension ! 

SerMce, 260 

teacliing homcmaking in high school, 

119 120 

teaching young children, 33 
test kitchen research, 99 
Sales 

planning in food industry 83 
promotion 

of pattern company, 242 243 
in retailing 215 210 225 
of yam manufacturer, 246 247 
tag 207 (^g ) 

Scholarships m social welfare study, 62 
School cafeteria, 29 116 
School Life, 38 
School Lunch Journal, 204 
School lunch program 185 180 
School and Society, 38 
School s>stem organization, 106 107(^g ) 
Secretarial positions at government instal* 
lations overseas, 318 
Security job. 9 

designing women's apparel, 241 
dietetics, 182 

homo service representative, 140 
interior design, 153 
journalism, 294 
retailing 222 
social casework, 57 
social group work, 75 
teaching in Cooperative Extension 
Servacc, 280 

leaching homemaking in high schools, 

teaching >oung children, 34 
test kitchen research, 100 
Selling in retail store. 214 
Settlement houses 15,37,48 64 
ScTcnlccn, 229, 256 ’ 

Shanng Familij Liunp, 112 

Shclfcnng Arms, 41 

Sick leave in welfare agency work, 57 

Simpheit) Pattern Compan>, 126 

Sleep- aw a> camps 37 

Smith Hughes Act, 104 

Smith Lever Act 257 


Social cwYotl 4 0 63(/:g ) (s„ ol, 

UuJd welfare agencies, Famil 
service agencies, Public assistanc 
agencies ) 

Sodof Ciiseirorl, 63 
Social clubs for teen-agen. 67 
Social group work, 5S, 62, 64.76{firr 1 
functions, CO, 72 


In Mt Vernon N ^ , W\n\ and 
nVilA. 67-71 


Social group work (Cont) 
objeebves, 64 
organization, 64-65(/ig ) 

Soci^ Legislation Information Service, 63 
Social sciences, 58 
Social security, 8, 41, 50 
Socuif Security Bulletin, 63 
SocuiZ Work, 63, 76 
SocuilWork An Introduction to the 
Field, 49 

Social Work 1 ear Book, 55, 73 
Socially inadequate, 40 
Socioeconomic levels, 17, 22, 48, 50, 55, 
56. 66, 74 ,108, 145, 224 
Special classes for exceptional children, 17 
Sponsor 304 

Standards of organization (Sec Policies 
and standards of employing organ- 
ization ) 

State 

commission supervision of public utility, 
129 

commissioner of welfare, 42 
department of education, 35, 110, 122, 
125 

employment agency, 50 
supervisor of homemaking teaching, 

121 

support of day care centers, 34 
welfare department, 53, 63 
Stenographic posibons at government in- 
stallations overseas, 318 
Story-telling hour, 37 
Strohm. John. 77, 79n 
Stroup, Herbert H , 49. 57 
Subcontracting m interior design field, 
145. 150, 152. 153, 157 
Subshtute teaching, 32, 111, 118 
Succc3j/ul Farming. 143 
Summer 
camps 33 
nursery school, 34 
study, 120 
travel, 37 
work, 4, 10 

organizations with opportunibes for, 
317 

Summer work for students 
•n dietetics, 189 
m Extension Service work, 282 
in fashion designing. 255 
m home service work, 142 
in homemaking, 124-125 
in interior designing, 162 
in journalism. 302 
•n retailing, 227 

in social weUare work, 59 

Suwef 164 
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Victor, Sally, 234 

Vocational education, 104 

Vogue, 229, 256 | 

Volume Feeding Management, 204 

Voluntary welfare agencies, 42, 57 

Volunteer work, 37, 66, 71, 74, 76, 102 

Yoorhees, Raymond B , 230n 

W 

Welfare agency, organization of, 41- 
42(fig ) (See also Caseworkers of 
welfare agency) 

Welfare cases, misrepresentation of facts 
in. 43. 51-52 

Welfare worker, "case load” of, 53 
Western Apparel Industry, 256 
What's New m Home Economics, 126 
Willis, Pauls. 79 
Wilson, Everett E , 71 
M'lngate, John W , 6, 230n 
Woman's Day, 256, 294 
Women 

in magazine editing, 294-297 
m newspaper work, 286-294 
in radio, 298-299 
in television, 299-302 
Women’s Advertising Club, 103 


Women's page, or section, of newspaper, 
286-294 

empbyment opportunities, 292 
food news, 286-288 
functions of editor, 289-292 
syndicated copy on fashions, 288 
Women’s Wear Daily, 229, 248, 256, 302 
Work abroad, 317-319 
' Work Opportunities in American Fashion 
I Design, 234 

I Work sheet for a target recipe, 8S-87(/ig.) 
Workbasket, The, 256 
"World of Ideas,” Celanese Fibers Com- 
pany’s development of, 246-250 
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Dedication 


This book is dedicated to a belief in the value of the 
study of the home. Nothing has more influence on a 
person’s capacity for happiness than the experiences 
had in the parental home; nothing that an individual 
creates is more significant than the environment 
established for others in one’s own home. 

The understandings that the home economics student 
acquires of human relationships, decisions, values, and 
processes involved in daily living in the home equip 
her to make a unique contribution to our country’s 
economic life and to increase her personal satisfactions 
as a homemaker. 



